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OF all the ancient nations, fcarce have any been fo 
highly celebrated, or furniflied hiftory with fo 
many valuable .• Vnts and illullrious examples as 

Greece, In what light foever fhe is confidered, whe- 
ther for the glory of her arms, the wifdom of her laws, 
or the ftudy and improvement of arts and fciences, all 
thefe fhe carried to the utmofl degree of perfeftion; 
and it may truly be faid, that in all thefe refpefts fhe 
has in fome meafure been the fchool of mankind. 

. It is impofTible not to be very much affefted with the 
hiflory of fuch a nation; efpecially when we confidcr 
that it. has been traufmitted to us by writers of extraor- 
dinary merit, many of whom difllnguifhed themfelves 
as much by their iwords as by their pens ; and were as 
great commanders and able flatefmen, as excellent hif- 
torians. I confeCs it is a vafl advantage to have fuch 
men for guides; men of an exquifite judgment and 
confummate prudence; of a juft and peri eft tafle in 
every refpefl: ; and who furnifh not only the fafts and 
thoughts, as well as the expreiTions wherewith they are 
to be reprefented; but what is more, to furnifh all the 
Vox.. III. B proper 
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proper jreflefi^ions that are to accompany thofc faSs, an3 
which ate the moft ufeful improvements refulting from 
hlftory. Thefe are thfe .rich fources from whence .1 
fliall draw all that I have to fay, after I have previoufly 
enquired into the firfl; origin and eftabliihment of the 
XJrccianilates. A&this enquiry muft be dry, and not 
capable of affording much delighuto the reader, I ihall 
be as brief as poJiible. But before I enter upon that, 
I think it neceiTary to draw a Jcind of a (hort plan of 
the fituation<cf tbi^ country, and of the feveral parts 
that compofe it. ' 

ARTICLE I. 

-rf geographical Defcription of ancient Grei^ce* 

ANCIENT -Greece, which is now the fouth part of 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the eaft 
bylhe^gean Sea, now called the Archipelago; on 
-^the fouth by the Cretan, orCandian&e^.; on the weft 
by the Ionian. Sea; ^nd on the north; by Illyria and 
Thrace. 

The conftituentparts of ancient ^Greece arCj'lEpirus^ 
Peloponnefus, -Greece properly fo called, Theffaly:, 
.and Macedonia. 

Ep IRU s. This province is Ctuate^to the weft, and 
divided from Thelfaly and Macedonia by Mount 
Pindus and the Acroceraunian mountains. • 

The moll reinarkable inhabitants of^Epirus are, the 
M0JLOS.SI AN s,whofe chief city i&Dodona, famous for 
/the, temple and oracle of Jupiter. Thet^HAON I ANS^ 
whofe principal city is'Ojicum. The Thespro- 
Ti AN s, whofe city isButhroturo, where was the palace 
and refidcnce of .'PyrrHus.' The ACARNANIANS, 
whofe city was Ambracia, which gives its name to the 
^ulf. Near this Hood Aftium, famous for the viSoEy 
of Auguftus Caefar, *vho built over ^gainft that»ciiy» 
on. the other fide of the.gulf, a city named iNicopolis. 
There were two little rivers in^pirus^veKy'iamous in 
fabulous ftory, Gocytus ij^^d Acheron. 

3 * Epirus 
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Epirus muft have been veiy well peopled in former 
times ; as * Polybius relates, that Paulus ^milius, after 
having defeated Perfeus, the lall king of Macedonia, 
deftroyed feventy cities in that country, the greateft 
part of which belonged to the Molofliaos; and that he 
carried away from thence no iefs than a hundred and 
fifty thoufand prifoners. 

• P£LOPONN£SUS. This IS a peninfula, now Called 
the Morea, joined to the reft oi Greece only by the 
Ifthmus of Corinlh, that is but fix miles broad. It is 
well known that feveral princes have attempted in vaia- 
to cut through this Ifthmus. 

The parts of Pelopoonefus are, Ac HAi a, properly fo 
called, whofe chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, PatraCt 
&c. Elis, in which Olympia, otherwife called Pifa» 
feated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of which 
the Olympic games nfed to be celebrated. Cyllene, 
the country of Mercury. Mess E N I A, in which are the 
cities of Meffene, Pylos, in the laft of which Neftor 
was born, and Corona. Arcadia, in which ftood the 
cities of Tegea, ^tymphalos, Mantinea, and Megalo- 
polis, Polybius's native 'place. Lacohia, wherein 
ilood Sparta, or Lacedaemon, and Amyclae; Mount 
Taygetus; the river Eairotas, and the cape of Tenarus* 
Argolis, in which the city of Argos, called alfo 
Hippium, famous for the temple of Juno; Nemea, 
Mycenae, Nauplia, Troezen, and Epidaurus, wherein 
was the temple of iCfculapius. 

Grctct properly fe calUd. 

THE principal parts of this country were, ^TO Li A 
in which were the cities of Chalcis, Calydon and Ole- 
nus. Doris, Ldcris, inhabited by the Ozolae* 
Naupadum, now called Lepanto, famous for the defeat 
of the Turks in 1571. Phocis. Antycyra. Delphos 
at the foot of Mount Parnaffus, famous for the oracles 
delivered there. In this country alfo was Mount Heti- 

* Apad Stnb. f. vii. p. 322. 
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€on. BcEOTiA. Orchonjenos. Thefpia. Cherbnea, 
Plutarch's native country. Plataea, famous for the de- 
feat oF-Mardonius. Thebe^. Aulis, famous for its 
port, from whence the Grecian army fet fail for the 
liege of Troy. LeuQra, celebrated for the viftory of 
Epaminondas. Attica. Megara- Eleufis. Decelia* 
Marathon, where Miltiades defeated the Perfian army. 
Athens, whofe ports were Piraeeus, Munichia, ajid 
Phalerus; and mountains Hymettus and Cithasron. 

XiOCRIS. 

Thessaly. The moft remarkable towns of this 
province were, Gomphi, P^iarfalia, near which Julius 
Csefar defeated Pompey. Magnefia. Methone, at the 
IJege of which Philip loft his eye. Thermopylae, si 
i)arrow ftrait, famous for the defeat of Xerxes's nume- 
rous army by the vigorous refiftauce of three hundred 
Spartans. Phthia. Thebes. LariiTa. Demetrias. The. 
delightful valleys of Tempe, near the banks of the river 
Peneus . Olympus, Pelion, and Offa, three mountains 
celebrated in fabulous ftory for t^ie battle of the giants. 
. Macedon lA. I fliall only mention a few of the 
principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or Dyr- 
rachium,' now called Durazzo. Appollonia. Pella, 
the capital of the -country, and the native place of Philip' 
and of his fon Alexander the Great. iEgaea. ifidefTa. 
Pailene. Olynthus, from whence the Olynthiacs of 
Demofthenes took their name. Torone. Arcanthus. 
Theflalonica, now called Salonichi. Stagira, the place 
of Ariftotle's birth. Amphipolis. Philippi, famous 
for the viSory gained there by Auguftus and Antony- 
over Brutus and Caflius. Scotufla. Mount Athos ; 
and the river Strimon. 

The Grecian IJlts. 

There is a great number of iflands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in hiftory. In the Ionian 
Sea, Corey ra with a town of the fame name, now called 
Corfu. Cephalene and ZacyntbuSi now Cephalona 

and 
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and Zant. Ithaca, the country of UlyfTes^ and Duli- 
chium. Near ^he promontory M^lea, over-againft 
Laconia, is Cithera. In the Saronic gujph, are i^gina 
and Salamine, fo famous for the naval battle between 
Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece and Afia 
lie the Sporades; and the Cycladcs, the mod noted o^ 
which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, anciently famous 
for fine marble. Higher up in the i£gean Sea rs 
Euboea, now Negropont, feparated from the main land 
by a fmali arm of the fea, called Euripus. The moft 
remarkable city of this iflc was Chalcis. Towards the 
north is Cyrus, and a good deal higher Lemnos, now 
called Stalimene ; and ftill fartl*r Samothrace. Lower 
down is Lefbos, whofe principal. city was Mitylen^. 
from whence the ide has fince taken the name of Me- 
iclin. Chios, Scio, renowned fot excellent wine ; and, 
laftly, Samos. Some of thefe laft-mentioned iflcs are 
reckoned to belong to Afia. 

The ifland of Crete, or Candia, is the largeft of all 
the ifles, contiguous to Greece. It has to the north th« 
yEgean Sea, or the Archipelago ; and to the fouth the 
African Ocean. Its principal towns were, Gortyna, 
Cydon, Gnoffus ; its mountains Di6le, Ida, and Cory- 
cus. Its labyrinth is famous all over the world. 
The Grecians had colonies in moft of thefe ifles. 
They had likewife fettleraents in Sicily, and in part 
of Italy towards Calabria **, which places are for that 
reafon' called Graecia Magna. 

^ But their grand fettlement was in Afia Minor, and 
particularly in Aolis, Ionia, and Doris. The principal 
towns of iEolis are, Cumae, Phoctca, Elea. Of Ionia, 
Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, and 
Ephefus. Of Doris, HalicarnafFus and Cnidos. 

They had alfo a great number of colonies difperfed 
up ana down in different parts of the world, whereof 
1 fliall give fome account as occafion (hall oiFer, 

^ Strab. 1. vi. p. 253. < Plin. 1. vi. c. a. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Dwifion of the Grecian Hijlory into four fever al Ages, 

THE Grecian hiflory may be divided into four 
diflFerent ages, all noted by fo many memoTable 
epochas, all which together include the Ipace of 2154 
years. 

The firft age extends from the foundation of the 
. feveral petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with dhat 
of Sicyone, which is the raoft ancient) to the fiege 
of Troy, and comprdiends about a thoufand years» 
namely, from the year of the world 1820 to the year 
2820. 

The fecond begins from the taking of Troy to the 
reign of Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, at which period 
the Grecian hiflory begins to be intermixed with that 
of the Perfians, arid contains the fpace of fix hundred 
and fixty-three years, from the year of the world 2880 
to the year 3483. ^. 

The third is dated from th|M|unning of the reign of 
JDarius to the death of AlexantlV the Great, which is 
the gneft part of the Grecian hiilory, and takes in the 
term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from the 
year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and laft age commences from the death 
of Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to de- 
cline, aiid continues to their final fubje£lion by the 
Romans. The epocha of the utter ruin and downfalof 
the Greeks may be dated^ partly from the takinj^ and 
defiru6lion of Corinth by the conful L. Mummiu^ in 
3858, partly from the extin£iion of the kingdom of the 
Seleucides in Afia by Pompey, in the year of the world 
3939* ^"^ ^^ ^^ kingdom 01 the Lagtdes in Egypt by 
Auguflus, anno tnun, 3^97^* This laft age includes ia 
all two hundred and nmety*three years. 

Of thefe four diftin£l ages, I fliall in this place only 
touch upon the two firll in a very fuccinft manner, juft 

to 
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to give the reaJer fome generaV notiorrof tKat obfcui 
period ; becaufe thofe time's, at leaft -a great part of thei 
have more oi fable in them thaO'O&real hiftory, and ai 
wrapped up in fuch darknefs ond^bfcurity, as are vei 
Jardr if M)t impoifiWe to penetrate r and I have of te 
fteclared already, that fuch a dark and laborious ei 
<]Qiry, though very ufefui for thofe that are for goir 
to the bottom of hiftory, does not come within the ph 
©f my defign^ 

ARTICLE Ilf. 

Tk€ primitive Origin^ of ike Greciai^s. 

IN ord^r to arrive at any certain knowledge c oncer: 
ing the firft origin of the Grecian nations we mt 
neceffarily have recourfe to the accounts we have 
it in holy fcripture. 

*^ Javan or Ion (for inthe Hebrew the fame lette 
differently pointedfonnthdfetwodiflirent names) tl 
fon of Japhet, and grandfon of Noah, was certainly 1 1 
father of^all thofe nations, that went under the ffenei 
denomination of Greeks, though he has been look i 
upon as the father of the lohians only, which were I 
•neparticularnattonrof the Greeks^ But the Hebrew i 
the Chaldeans, Arabians and others, give no other ; 
pellation to the whole body of the Grecian natio 
than that of lonians* ® And forthis reafon Alexanc : 
in dieprediflions of Daniel, is mentioned under I 
name of the king of * Javan. 

^ Tavan had four fons, Eliza, Tarfis, Chittim, i 
Dodanim. As Javan was the original father of 
Grecians in general, no doubt but his four fons v : 
the heads and founders of the chief tribes and princ 
branches of that nation, which became in fuccee< i 
ages fo renowned for arts and arms. 

Eliza is the fame as Ellas, as it is rendered ir 
Chaldee tranflation ; and the word l^Xnnsy which 
ufed as the common appellation of the whole peop! 

'Gen. X. B. • Dan. viii, £i. ' Gen. x. 4. 

* Hircus caprarum rex Cracicei in the Hebrew, rex Java 
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the fame manner as the word Exxa? \vas of the whole 
country, has no other derivation,. The city of Elis, very 
ancient in Peloponnefus, the Elyfian fields, the river 
EHflus, or Iliflus, have long retained the marks of their 
being derived from Eliza, and have contributed more 
to preferve his memory, than the hiflorians therafelves 
of the nation who were inquifitive after foreign affairs, 
and but little acquainted with their own original; be- 
caufe, as they had little or no knowledge of the true 
religion, they did not carry their enquiries fo high. 
Upon which account, they themfelves derived the 
words Hellenes and lones from anotheifYountain, as we 
Siall fee in the fequel; for I think myfelf obliged to 
give fome account of their opinions alfo in this refpeO:. 

Tharfis was the fecond ion of Javan. He fettled, 
as his brethren did, in fome part of Greece, perhaps in 
Achaia or the neighbouring provinces, as Eliza did in 
Peloponnefus. 

It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was the father 
of the Macedonians, according to, the authority of the 
firft book of the Maccabees «, in the beginning of which 
it is faid, that Alexander, the fon of Philip the Mace- 
donian, went out of his country, which was that of 
Cetthim* [or Chittim] to make war againft Darius, 
king of Perfia. And in the eighth chapter, fpeaking of 
the Romans and their yiftories over the laft kings of 
Macedonia, Philip and Perfeust, the two laft-men- 
tioned princes are called kings of the Cetheans. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Theffaly and 
$lpirus were the portion of the fourth fon of Javan. 
The impious worlhip of Jupiter of Dodona, as well as 
the city Doaona;]; itl'elf, are proofs that fome remem- 
brance of Dodanim had remained with the people, who 
derived their firft eftablifhment and origin from him. 

This is all that can be faid with any certainty con- 
cerning the true origin of the Grecian nations. The 

> 1 Mace, i, 1. 

* 

• ^grejfus de terra Ctthim, 
i Philippum ct Ptrjcum Cethucrum regtn, vcr. x. 

• • • * ' holy 
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holy fcripture, whofe defign is not to fatisfy our cari- 
ofity, but to nourifli and improve our piety, after feat-' 
tering thefe few rays of light, leaves us in utter dark- 
nefs concerning the reft ot their hiftory ; which there- 
fore can only be collefted from profane authors. " 

If we may believe ^ Pliny, the Grecians were fo 
called from the name of an ancient king, of whom they 
had but a very uncertain tradition. Homer, in his 
poems calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, and 
Achaians. It is obfervable, that the word GrxCus is 
not once ufed in Virgil.- 

The exceeding rufticity of the firft Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in queftion the tefti- 
raony of their own hiftorians upon thatarticle. But a 
people, fo vain of their origin, as to adorn it by fiftion 
and fables, we may be fure would never think of in- 
venting any thing in its difparagement. » Who would 
imagine that the people to whom the world is indebted 
for all her knowledge in literature and the fciences, 
fliould be defcended from mere favages, who knew no 
other law than force, and were ignorant even of agri- 
culture ? And yet this appears plainly to be the cafe, 
from the divine honours they decreed to the perfon ^, 
who firft taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more de- - 
licate and wholefome nourifiiment than herbs. There 
was ftill a great diftance from this firft improvement to 
a ftate of urbanity and politenefs. Nor did they in- 
deed arrive at the latter, till after a longprocefs of time. 

The weakeft were not the laft to underftand the 
n^'ceflity of living. together in fociety, in order to de- 
fend themfelves againft violence and oppreflion. At 
firft they built fingle houfes at a diftance from one an.. 
other; the niimber of which itifenfibly increafing,* 
formed in time towns and cities. But the bare living 
together in fociety was not fufficient to polifti fuch a^ 
people. ^ Egypt and Phoenicia had the honour of doing 

^ Lib. iv. c. 7i • * Paufan. 1. viii, p. 455, 456. * Pclafgus^* 

^llerod. It 2. c. 58, & 2. v: c. 58-^60. fliD. 1. v» c. \%, Sc 1. vii« 

• • ' this 
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having killed Earyftheus.in;b|ittle, the'y entered viclb- 
rious into Peloponnefus, and made therafelves mailers 
of the countiy ; • But; as this happened before the time 
determined by fat/2, a plague enfued, which with the 
dire^lion of an oracle, obliged him to quit the country. 
Three years after this, being deceived by the ambi- 
guous expreflion of the oracle, they made a fecond 
attempt, which likewife proved fruitlefs. This was 
about twenty years before the taking of Troy. 

Atreus, the fon of Pelops, uncle by the mother's 
fide to Euryftheus, was the latter's fucceffor. And in 
this manner the crown came to the defcendants of Pe- 
lops, from whom Peloponnefus, which was before 
called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred of 
the two brothers, Atreus and Thyeftes, is known to all- 
the world. 

Plisthenes, the fon of Atreus, fucceeded his 
father in the kingdom of Mycenae, which he left to his 
fon Agamemnon, who was fucceeded ..by his fon 
Oreftes. The kingdom of Mycenae was filled with 
enormous and horrible crimes, from the time it came 
into the family of Pelops. 

TisAMENES and Penthilus, fons of Oreftes, 
reiffiied after their father, and were at laft driven out 
of reloponnefus by theHeraclidae. , , 

Athens. ^ Ce^rops, a native of Egypt, was the', 
founder of this kingdom. Having fettled in Attica, he 
divided all the country, fubje£l to him, into twelve dif« 
trifti^. He alfo eftablifhed the Areopagus. 

This augufl tribunal, in the reign of his fucceflbr 
C RAN A us, adiudged the faipous difference between 
Neptune and Mars. In his time happened Deucalion's 
flood. The deluge^of Ogyges in Attica was much 
more ancient, being a thoufand and twenty years be- 
fore the firil Olympiad, and.confequently in the year 
of the world 2208. 

Amphyction, the third king of Athens, procured 
aconfederacy between twelve nations, which aifexoi>led - 
twice a year at Thermopylae, there to offer. thejr com- 

t A. M, 3418, Ant. J. C. i5^t 

jnon 
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mon facrifices, and to confult together upon their af« 
fain in general, ^s alfo upon the affairs of each nation 
in particular. This convention was called the aflem« ' 
biy of the Amphyftions, 

The reign ot Erectheus is remarkable for the ar- 
rival of Ceres in "Atlicai after the rape of her daughter. 
Proferpine, as alfo for the iiiilitution of the myfteries 
at Eleufis. 

'The reign of iEoEUS, the fon of Pandion, is the, 
moft illuftrious period of the hiftory of the heroes. In 
liis time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts ; 
the celebrated labours of Hercules ; the war of Minos, ' 
fecond king of Crete, againft the Athenians ; the ftory 
of Thefeus and Ariadne. 

Theseu s fucceeded his father iEgeus. Cecropshad 
divided Attica into twelve boroughsi or twelve diftrifts, 
feparated from each other. Thefeus brought the people 
to underftand the advantages of common government, 
and united the twelve boroughs into one city or body 
politic, in which the whole authority was united. 
' CoDRUS was the laft king of Athens ; he devoted 
himfelf to die for his people. 

• After him the title of king was extinguiflied among 
the Athenians. Medon, his fon, was fet at the head 
of the commonwealth with the title of archon, that is 
to fay, prefident Or governor. The firft archontes were 
for life ; but the Athenians, growing weary of a governs 
ment, which they ftill thoughLbore too great arefem- 
blance to royar power, made their archontes eleftive 
every ten years, and at laft reduced it to an annual office. 

Thebes. * Cadmus,- who came by fea from the* 
coaft of Phoenicia, that is, from about Tyre and Sidon, , 
feized upon that part of the country, which was after- 
wards called Bceotia. He built there the city of 
Thebes, prat leaft a citadel, which from his own name ' 
he called Cadmxa, and ihere fixed the feat of his power* 
and dominions. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his fucceflbrs, 

> 

' A, M. £710. Ant. J. C. 1284. • A. M. 293^, Ant. J. C. t07o. . 

« A. M« »549. Ant. J. C. 1^55. . ' ' * 

'1 and 
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and' of Jocafla his wife, of Oedipus their (on, of Eteo^ 
des and Polyniees, who were born of the inceftuous 
marriage of Jpcafta with Oe<lip^^» have furnifhedaxn-^- 
pie matter for fabulous narration and theatrical repre-^ 
fents^fioas.. 

Sfarta, or LACEBiKMOK. It is fi>ppofed, that^ 
LsLiiEi^the firfi king of Laconia, began his rtiginr 
about 1516 years before the Chriftian a^ra. 

Tyndarues, the ninthkingof Lacedacmon,hadi, by 
Leda» Caftop and Pollux, who were twins, befides He-' 
lena, and Clitemneftra, the wife of Agamemnon, kii^ 
of Mycenae. Having furvived his two fons, theWina, . 
he began to think oi choofing a fucceiTor, by lookingout 
for ahulband for hisdaughtier Helena. All the pretenders ^ 
to this psinctfs bound themfelves by oath, to abide by, 
and entirely fubmit to, the choice which tlie lady hetfel ' 



h 



ihould make, who determined in favour of Menelaais. 
She had not lived above three years with her hu&and, ^ 
before fhe was carried off by Alexander Paris, fon of r 
Priam, king of the Trojans; which rape was the caufe - 
of the Trojan war. Greece did not properly begin to 
know or experience her united ftrength, till the famous^ 
fiege of that city, where the Achillefes, the Ajaxes, the ■ 
Neilors, and the Uly (Tefes, gave Afia fufficient reafons * 
to forbode her future fubjetlion to their pofteiity . The 
Greeks took Troy, after a ten years fiege, much about: 
the time that Jephthagoveraeil the people of God, that/ 
is, according to fiilhop Ufher, in the year of the world 
2820, and 1184 years before Jef us Chrift. This eppcha 
is famous in hiuory, and &ould carefully be remem-^ 
-bered as well as thajb of the olympiads. 

An olympiad is the yevoluti<m of tour. coaiLpIete years, 
from one edebration of the Olympic games to another*. 
We (hall elfewhere give an account of the inilitutioii> 
of thefe games, which were celefai;ated every four yearsy. 
near the town of Pifa, otherwife called Olympian 

The common aera of the olympiads begins in the . 
fummer of thie year of (he world 3&28, jj6k years he* 
fore Jefus Chrift, from the games in which Corebus- 
wxm the prize in the. races » 

Fourfcore 
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Fouricorc years after the taking of Troy, the Hera«. 
clids re-entered Peloponnefus, andfeizdd Lacedxmon, 
where two brothers, Euryfthenes and Procles, fons of 
Arifiodemus, began to reign together, and from their 
time the fceptre always continued jointly in the hands 
of the defcendants oi thofe two families. Many years 
after this, Lycurgus inililuled that body of laws for 
the Spartan ftaie» which rendered both the legiflature^ 
and the republic fo famous in hiftory : I fhalt fjpeak of 
them at large in the fequel. 

Corinth. "Corinth began later, than the other 
cities I have been fpeaking of, to be governed by par- 
ticular kings. It was at firft fubjeQ to thofe of Argos 
and Mycenae; at laik Sifyphus, the fon of i£oliiis» 
made himfelf mailer of it. But his difcendants were 
difpoflefled of the throne by the Heraclidae^ about no 
years after the fiege of Troy. 

The regal power after this came to the defcendants. 
of Bacchis, tuider whom the monarchy was changed 
into an ariftocracy, that is, the reins of the government 
\^ere in the hands of the elders, who annually chofb 
from among themfelves a chief magiftrate whom ihey 
called Prytanis. At laft Cypfelus having gained the 
people, ufurped the fupreme authority, which he 
tranfmitted to his fon Periander; whjo was ranked 
among the Grecian fages, on account of the love he. 
bore to learning, and the prote&ion and encourage* 
ment he gave to learned men. 

Macedonia. ''It was a long time before ri)c 
Greeks had any great regard to Macedonia. Her kings* 
living retired m woods and mountains,, feemed not to 
be confidered as a part of Greece. They pretended^ 
that their kings, of whom Caranvs wa& the firft, 
were descended from Hercules. Philip and hj^s fon 
Alexander raifed the glory of this kingdom to a very 
hurh pitch. It had fubfifted 47A years before the death 
otAlexander, and continued 155 more, till Perfeu^ was 
beaten and taken by the Rqmans ;. in all 626 years. - 

•A. M. 26s3r Ant, J. C. 137^ * A, M. 3191. Ant. j« C. iS^s*. 
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ARTICLE V. 

Colonies of ike Greeks Jeni into AJia Minor. 

WE have already obferved, that fourfcore years 
after the taking of Troy, the Heraclidae reco- 
vered Peloponnefus, arter having defeated the Pelopi- 
dae, that is, Tifam^nes and Penthilus, Tons of Oreftes ; 
and that they divided the kingdoms of Mycenae, Ar* 
gos, arid Lacedaemon among them. 

• So great a revolution as this almoft changed the face 
of the country, and made way for feveral very famous 
tranfmigrations ; which the. better to underftand, and 
to have the clearer idea of the fituation of the Grecian 
nations, as alfo of the four dialefts, or different idioms 
of fpeech that prevailed among them, it will be necef-. 
fary to look a little farther back into hiftory.- 

' T Deucalion, who reigned in Theffaly, and under 
whom happened the flood- that bears his name, had by 
Pyrrha his wife, two fons, Helenus and Amphyftion. 
This laft, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, reigned 
there in his place. Helenus, if we may believe the 
hiftorians of- his country, gave' the name of Helene« 
to the Greeks : he had three fons, iEolu§, Dorus, and 
Xuthus. 

• jEolus, who was the eldeft, fucceeded his father, and 
befides Theffaly had Locris and Bceotia added to his 
dominions. Several of his defeeridants went into Pe- 
loponnefus with Pelops, the fon of Tantalus, king of 
Phrygia, from whom Peloponnefus took its name, and 
fettled themfelves in Laconia. 

. The country contiguous to Parnaffus, fell to the 
fliare of Dopis, and from him was called Doris. 

' Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon fome par- 
ticular difguit, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter ot Evechtheus, king of 
the Athenians, by whom he had two fons, Achseus 
and Ion. . * I... •-. ...» 

y Surab. I, viiif p. 383^ &c. Faufan. 1. vii, p. 396, &c. 
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An involuntary murder, committed "^by Achaeu^^ 
obliged him to retire to Peloponnefus, which was then 
called Egialaea, of which one part was from him calU 
ed Achaia. His defcendants fettled at Lacedaemon* 

Ion, having iignalized himfelf by his viSories, was 
invited by the Athenians to govern their cjty, an4 
gave the country his name'; for the inhabitants of 
Attica were likewife called lonians. The number of 
the citizens increafed to fuch a degree, that the Athe« 
nians were obliged to fend a colony of the Ionian) 
into Peloponnefus, who likewife gave the name to the 
country they poffeffed. 

Thus all the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, though 
compofed of different people, were united under the 
names of Achaeans and lonians. 

The Heraclidae, fburfcore years after the taking of 
Troy,refol ved ferioufly to recover Peloponnefus,which 
of right belonged to them. They had three principal 
leaders, fons ot Ariftomachus, namely, Tiraenes, Cref- 
phontes, and Ariftodemus ; the lalt dying, his two fohs» 
EuiyfthenesandProcles, fucceeded.hira. The fuccefs 
of tneir expedition was as happy as the motive was 
juft, and they recovered the pofleiBon of their ancient 
dominion; Argos fell to Tiraenes, Melfenia to Cref- 
phontes, and Laconia to the two fons of Ariftodemus.' 

Suchof the Achaeans as were defcendfsd fromiEolus,^ 
and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven froiii 
thence by the Dorians, who accompanied theHeraclidus 
into Peloponnefus, after fome wandering, fettled in that 
part of Afia Minor, which from them took the name 
of ^olis, where they founded Smyrna, and elevcxx 
other cities; but the town of Smyrna came afterward* 
into the hands of the lonians. The iEolians became 
likewife poffeffed of feveral cities of Lefbos. 

As for the Achaeans of Mycene and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclidae,-. 
they feized upon that of the lonians, who dwelt at that, 
time in a part of Peloponnefus. The latter fledat firit 
to Athens their original country, from whence they 

' ' * fome 
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fom« rime afterwards departed under the conduct of 
Nileus and Androcles, both fons of Codrus, and fcizedi 
upon that part of the co&ft of Afia Minor, which He^ 
between Cfaria and Lydia, and from them was named 
Ionia ; here they built twelve cities, Ephefus, Clazo*- 
Bienae, Samos, &c. 

* The power of the Athenians^ who had then Codirus- 
for their king, being very much augmented by the great 
number of refugees that were fled into their country,, 
the Heraclidae thought proper to oppofethe progrefs 
of their power, and for that reafon made war upon 
them. The latter were worfted in a battle, but ftill re- 
main maflers of Megaris, where they bnilt Megara,. 
and fettled the Dosia^s in tfcat eountry in the room of' 
the lonians. 

• One part of the Dosians continued in the country 
after the death of Codrus> another went to Crete; the 
greateft number fettled in that part of Afia Minor^. 
which from them was called Doris, where they built? 
HalicarnafTus, Cnidus, and other cities, and made 
themfelves mafters of the ifland of Rhodes, Cos, &c. 

Tk€ Grecian DiaieS* 

It will now be more cafy to iinderftand whae we 
have to fay concerning the feveral Grecian dialeSs* 
Thefc were four in number; the Attic, the Ionic, the 
Doric, and the i£oHc. They were in reality four dif- 
ferent languagiTS, each of them perfeft in its kind, and 
ufed by a.diilin£l nation; but yet all derived from» 
and grounded upon the fame original tongue. Aiid 
this diverfity of languages can n© ways appear won.- 
derful in a country, where the inhabitants confifted of 
diffe»ei!t nations, that did not depend upon one anp- 
ther, but had each its particular territories. 

1 . The Attic diale£l is that which was ufed in. Athene 
and the country round about. This diale£l has been 
chiefly ufed by Thucydides, Ariftophanes, Plato, Ifo- 
crate&i Xenophon,.and Demofthenes*. 

o^Stnb. p. 393, * Idem p. 653. 
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2. The lonie dialef^was almoA tbe fame witU the 
ancient Attic; but after it bswl paiTed into feveral 
towns of A(ia Minor, and into the adjacent iilands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the peo- 
ple of Achaia, it received a fort of new tin£hxre, and 
did not come up to that perfe& delicacy, which the 
Athenians afterwards attained to* Hippocrates aiKl 
Herodotus writ in this diale6l* 

3. The Doric was firft in ufe amofigthe Spartan^ and 
the people of Argos ; it paifed aftewards into Epirus, 
Lybia, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archimedes and 
Theocritus, both of them Syracufans, and Piodar foU 
lowed this dialefl. 

4. The i£olic diale6lwas at firft ufed by the BceO' 
tians and their neighbours, and then in i£x>)f9, a coun- 
try in Afia Minor, betw-een Ionia and Myfia, which 
contained ten or twelve cities, that were Gvecian colo««^ 
nies. Sappho and Alcaeui, of whofe works very little 
remains wrote in this dialed. We find alfo a mixtvim 
of it in the writings of Theocritus, Pindar, Homer, 
and many others. 

ARTICLE VL 

The republican Form of Government almofi generalfy 
ejiablipied throughout Greece* 

THE reader may have obferved in the little I bavie 
faid about the feveral fettlements of Greece, that 
the primordial ground of all thofe different ftates was 
monarchical government, which was the moft ancient of 
all forms, the moft univerfally received and eftabliflied„ 
the moft proper to maints^ peace and concord; and 
which as ^ Plato obferves, is formed upon the model 
of paternal authority, and of that gentle and moderate 
dominion, which fathers exercife over their families. 

But, as the ftate of things degenerated by degrees,, 
through the injuftice of ufurpers,and feverity of lawful 
mafters, the iiuurreflions of the people, and a thoufan4 
accidents and revolutions, that hsqppened in thofe ftates i 

^ Plat. 1. iii. de Leg. p. 680. 

a di£. 
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:a diflFerent fpirit feized the people which prevailed 
'overall Greece, kindled a violent defire of liberty, 
,and brought about a general change of government 
•every where, except in Macedonia ; fo that monarchy- 
gave way to a republican government, which however 
•was diverfified into almoft as many various forms as 
-there were different cities, according to the different 
genius and peculiar charafter of each people. 
.' However, there ftill remained a kind of tinfture or 
.leven of the ancient monarchical government, which 
.frequently inflamed the ambition of priyate citizens, 
^nd made them defire to become matters of their coun- 
try. In almoft every ftate of Greece, fome private per- 
•fon^ arofe, who without any right to the throne, either 
-by birth, or eleftion of the citizens, endeavoured to 
/advance themfelves to it by cabal, treachery, and vio- 
lence; and" who, without any refpeft for the laws, or 
rregard to the public good, exercifed a fovereign au- 
fthority, with a defpotic empire and arbitrary fway. In 
^order to/upport their unjuft ufuipations in the midft 
of diftrufts and alarms, they thought themfelves obliged 
to prevent imaginary, or to fupprefs real confpiracies, 
by the moft cruel prafcriptions ; and to facrifice to 
their owii fecurity all thof^ whom merit, rank, W(?alth, 
'zeal for liberty, or love of thpir country, rendered ob- 
noxious to a fufpicious and unfettled government, 
whif h found itfelf hated by all, and was fenfible it de- 
ferved to be fo. It was this cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment, that rendered thefe men fo odious, and brought 
upon them the appellation of * tyrants, and which 
.furniflied fuch ample matter for the declamation ci 
orators, and the tragical reprefentations of the theatre. 
Ail thefe cities and diftritts of Greece that feemed (b 
.entirely different from one another, in their laws, cuf- 
toms, and interefts, were neverthelefs formed and com- 
.bined into one fole, entire, and united body ; whole 
ftrength increafed to fuch a degree as to make the for- 
Inidable power of the Perfxans under Darius and 

• * This word originally (igniBed no more than kiog, andl^was an« 
fliently the title o^ lawful priigces. I * * 

: ' : Xerxes 
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Xerxes tremble ; and which even theft, perhaps^ 
would have entirely overthrown the Perfian greatnefs, 
had the Grecian ftates been wife enough to have pre- 
ferred that union and concord among themfelves, 
which afterwards rendered them invincible. This is 
the fcene which I am now to open, and which certain-* 
ly merits the reader's whole attention. 

We ftiall fee, in the following volumes, a fmall na« 
tion, confined within a country not equal to the fourth' 
part of France, difputing empire with the moll power- 
ful throne then upon the earth ; .and we Ihall fee this 
handful of men» not only making head againft the in- 
numerable army of the Perfiins, but difperfing, rout-, 
ing, and cutting them to pieces, and fometimes reduc- 
ing the Perfian pride fo low, as to tnake them fubmit 
to conditions of peace, as Ihameful to the conquered 
as glorious for the conquerors. 

Among all the cities of Greece, there were two that 
particulatrly diftinguifhed themfelves, and acquired aa 
authority and a kind of fuperiority over the reft by the 
mere dint of their merit and conduft ; thefe two were 
Lacedaemon and Athens. As thefe cities make a con- 
fiderable figure, and aft an illuftrious part in the enfu- 
ing hiftbry,. before I enter upon particulars, I think I 
ought firft to give the reader fome idea of the genius, 
charafter, manners, and government of their refpec- 
tive inhabitants. Plutarch, in_the lives of Lycurgus 
and Solon, will furnifli me with the .greateft part of 
what I have to fay upon this head. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The Spartan Government. Laws ejlablijhed by Lycurgus* 

THERE is perhaps nothing in profane hiftory bet- 
ter auefted, and at the fai^e time more incredible, 
than what relates to the government of Sparta and 
their difcipline eftablilhed in it by Lycurgus. ^ This 
kgiflator was the fon of Eunomus, one of the two kings 

who 
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who reigned together in Sparta. It would have been 
eafy for Lycurgus to have afcended the throne after 
the death of his eldeft brother, who left no fonlbehind 
him ; and in effe6l he was king for fome days. But 
as foon as his fifter-in*law was tound to be with child, 
be declared, that the crown belonged to her fon, if ihe 
had one ; and from thenceforth he go\ erned the king- 
dom only as his guardian. In the mean time^ the wi« 
dow fent to him underhand, that if he would promife 
to marry her when he was a king, fhe would deftroy 
the fruit of her womb. So deteflable a propofal ftruck 
Lycurgus with horror ; however, he concealed his in- 
dignation, and amufing the woman with different pre-, 
tences, fo managed it, that (he went out her full time, 
and was delivered. As foon as the child was born, 
he proclaimed him king, and took care to have him 
brought up and educated in a proper manner. This 
prince, on account of the joy which the people telti- 
fied at his birth, was named Charilaus. 

''The ftate was at this time in great diforder; the 
authority both of the kings and the laws, being abfo- 
l-utely defpifed and unregarded. No curb was ftrong 
enough to reftrain the audacioufnefs of the people, 
whicn everyday increafed more and more. 

Lycurgus was fo courageous as to form the defign of 
making a thorough reformation in the Spartan govern-*' 
ment ; and £bbe the more capable of making wife regu* 
lationsi he thought fit to travel into feveral countries, 
in order to acquaint himfelf with the different manners 
of other nations, and to confult the moft able and ex- 
perienced perfons he could meet with in the art of go- 
vernment. He began with the ifland of Crete, whofe 
hard and auftere laws were very famous : from thence 
he paifed into Afia, where quite different cufloms pre- 
vailed; and, laft of all, he went into Egypt, which was 
then the feat of fcience, wifdom^and good counfels. 

* His long abfence only made his country the more 
defirous of his return ; ana the kings themfelves impor- 
tuned him to that effe3, being fenfible how much they 
' Flat, ia vit. Xy0» p. 41. • Jbid. p. 42, 
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&oo3 in tiffed of his authoriiy to keep the people Witliio 
bounds, and in feme degree of fuojeflion and order. 
When he came back to Sparta, he undertook to change 
tbe whole form of their government, being perfuaded 
'that a few particular laws would produce no great eScR4 

But before he put this deiim in execution, he went t^ 
Delphofi to confuh the oracle of Apotla; where, after 
having offered his fecrifice, he received that famous 
anfwer, in\vhich the prieftcfs called him ^' A friend oi 
the gods,and rather a god than a man." And as for the 
iavour he defired of being able^to frame a fet of gool 
]aws for his country, fte told him, the god had heard his 
prayers, and that the Commonwealth he was going to 
-efiablifli would be the moil excellent ftate in the world. 

On his return to Sparta the firft thing he did, wag 
to bring over to his defi^ns the leading men of the ci«t . 
ty, whom he iqade acquainted with his views ; when he 
^as aflured of their approbation and concurrence, he 
went iiuor the public market-place, accompanied with 
a nonces of armed men,in oraer to aftonifh and intimi^ 
date thofe who might defire to oppofe his undertaking* 

The new form of government, which he introduced 
into Sparta, may properly be reduced into, three prin<« 
vcipal inftitutions* 

t. Infiiiution^ The Senate* 

^Of all the new regulations or inftitutions made 
b]^ Ly curgus, the greateft and moft confiderable was that 
of the fenate ; which, ^by tempering and balancing, ast 
Plato obferve$, the too abfolute power of the kings by 
an authority of equal weight and influence with theirs^ 
became the principal fupport and prefervation of that 
&ite. For whereas before it was ever unfteady, an<i 
tending one while towards tyranny, by the violent 
proceeding of the kings ; at other tiihes towards demo« 
cracy, by the excefli ve power of the people ; the fenate 
ferved as a kind of counterpoife to both, which kept 
the ftate in a due equilibrium, and preferved it in a 
firm and ftcady fituation; the twenty-eight fena* 

, ' FliU. in vit. Lycur. p. 4«« 
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'f of s *i of wKich it confifted, fiding with the king, when 
the people were grafpingat too much power, and on the 
bther hand efpoufing the interefts of the people when- 
ever the kings attempted to carry their authority too far. 
Lycurgus havi ng thus tempered the go vemment,thofe 
xvho capie after him thought thepower of the thirty, that 
compofed the fenate, ftill too ftrong and abfolute ; and 
therefore, as a check upon them, they devifed theautho«k 
rity of the t Ephori, about a hundred and thirty years 
alter Lycurgus. The Ephori were five in number, and 
remained but one year in office. They were all chofen 
out of the people; and in that refpeft confiderably refem- 
bled the tribunes of the people among the Romans. 
Their authdrity extended to the arrefting and imprifon- 
ing the perfons of theit kings, as it happened in the cafe 
of Paufanias. The inftitution of the Ephori began in 
the reign' of Theopompus ; whbfe wile reproaching 
him, that he would leat^e his children the rtegal authori- 
ty in a worfe condition than he had received it ; on the 
contrary faid he, I fliallleave it them in a much better 
condition, as it will be more permanent and la'fting. 
- The Spartan government then was not purely mo- 
narcbical. The nobility had a great fhare in it, and 
the people were not excluded. Each-part of this body 
politic, in proportion as it contributed to the public 
good, found in it their advantage ; fo tliat in fpite of 
the natural reftleflhefs and inconftalicy of man*s heart, 
which is always thirfting after novelty and change, 
and is never cured of its difguft to uniformity, Lace- 
dsemon perfevered for above feven hundred years in 
die exaft obfervance of her laws. 

t* InJHtution. The Divifion of the Lands^ and the 
Prohibition of Gold and Silver Money. 

' «The fecond and the boldeft'inftitution of Lycurgus, 
Xvas the divifion of the lands, which he lookea upon as 
abfolutely neceffary for eftablifhing peace and good or- 

f Plut. in vit. Lye. p. 44. 

* TklS council confiflcd of thirty perfons, including the two kings, 
t The vroxd {ignifie& cmptroUcr or infpUlor> 
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ier in the? commonwealth. The maj or part of the peo- 
ple were fo poor, that they bad not one inch of land of: 
their own, whilft a fmall number of particular perCont? 
were poflefled of all the lands and wealth of the coun- 
try; in order therefore to baniih infolence, envy, frauds* 
luxury, and two other diftempers of the ftate, ftill 
growler and more ancient than thofe, I mean extreme 
poverty, and exceffi ve wealth, he perfuaded the citizens 
to give up all their lands to the commonwealth^ and to 
make a new divifion of them, that they might all live 
together in perfeft equality, and that no pre-eminences 
or honours flxould be given but to virtue and merit 
alone. 

, This fcheme, as extraordinary as it was, was immedi-^ 
atelyexecuted. Lycurgu« divided the lands of Laconis 
iiit;Q thirty tboufand psgrts, which he deftributed among 
the inhabitants of tlie country ; and the territories of 
Sparta into nine thoufand parts, which he diftributed 
among an equal number of citizens. It is faid, that 
fome years aftefi as Lycurgus was returning from a long 
journey, and pafFing through the lands ot Laconia, in 
the time of harveft, atid obferving,as he went along, the 
perfeft equality ot the reaped corn, he turned towards 
thofe that were with him, and faid fmiling, ** Does not 
Laconia look like the poflefiion of feveral brothers^ 
who have juft been dividing their inheritance amongfi 
them?'* 

After having divided their immoveables, he under, 
took likewil'e to make the fame equal divifion of all 
their moveable goods and chattels, that he might utterly 
banifh from amon^ them all manner of inequality. But 
perceiving that this would go inore againft the grain, if 
he went openly about it, he endeavoured to effefcl it, by 
Tapping the very foundations of avarice. For firft he 
cried down all gold and filver money, and ordained, 
that no other Qiould be current than that of iron ; which 
he made fo very heavy, and fixed at fo low a rate, that 
a cart and two oxen \yere neceffary to carry home a 
fum often* minas, and a whole chamber to keep it in. 
* Five hundred livres French, about soK £nsUib. 
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. Thetextthioghe did, was to banifli all ufelefs an4 
fuperfliious arts from Sparta. But if he had not done 
tfatSi moft of them would have funk of themfelves, and 
difappeared with the gold and filver money ; becaufe 
the tradefmen and artificers would have found no vent 
for their commodities ; and this iron money had no cur* 
xency among any other of the Grecian dates, who were 
£9 far from eileeming it, that it became the fubjefit o£ 
their banter and ridicule* 

3 Injtituiion* Of public Meals. 

Lycurgus, being defirous to make a yet more effec- 
tual war upoa foftnefs and luxury, and utterly to ex- 
tirpate the love of riches, made a third regulation^ 
^hich was that of public meals. ^ That he might en« 
tirely fupprefs all the magnificence and extravagance 
bi expenuve tables, he ordained, that all the citizens 
ibould eat together of the fame common vi3uals, which 
the law prefcribed, and exprefsly forbad all private 
eating at their own houfes. 

• By this fettlement of public and common meals, and 
this frugality and fimplicity in eating, it may be faid, 
that he made riches in fome meafure change their very 
nature, by putting them out of a * condition of being 
defired or ftolen, or of enriching their pof&fTors : for 
there was no way left for a man to ufe.or enjoy this 
opulence, or even to make any (how of it; fince the 
. poor and the rich eat together in the fame place, and 
none were allowed to stppear at the public eating* 
rooms, after having taken care to fill themfelves with 
other diet; becaufe every body prefent took particular 
^notice of any one that did not eat or drink, and the 
rwhble company was fure to reproach him with the 
delicacy and intempefance that made him defpife the 
common food and public table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regulation; 
and it was upon this occafion, that in a tumult of the 

,^ Plut. in vit. Lye, p. 54. 
♦ Tw «\tfTflit avxom (JMKktYf h tt^Hi^yf ^ •vTmrn «wri/9y*ff»T». PtuT. 
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people a young fellow, oamed Alexander, flruck out 
one of Lycurgus's eyet . The peoplct provoked at fuck 
an outrage, delivered the youog man into Lycurgui*ft 
bands, who knew how to revenge himfelf in a proper 
manner: for by the extraordinary kind nefs. and gentle* 
nefs with which he treated him, he made the violent and 
hot-headed young man in a little time becon^e very 
moderate and wife. The tables confifted of'about fit- 
teen perfons each; where noae could be admitted but 
with the confent of the whole company. Each perfon 
fumiflied every month a bulhel of uour, eight meafures 
of wine, five pounds of cheefe, two pounds and a half 
of figs, and a fmail ium of money tor preparing and 
caolung the vifkuals* £very one, without exception 
of perfons, was obliged to be at the common meal : and 
a long time after themaking of thefe regulations, king 
Agis^at bis return from a. glorious expedition, having 
taken the liberty to difpenfe with that law, in order t^o 
eat with the queen his wife* was reprimanded and 
pttnifhed. 

The very children eat at thefe, public tables, and 
were, carxied thither as to a fchool of wifdom and tem- 
perance* There they wore &»re to hear grave difcourfes 
upon government, and to fee nfOtbin^}>ut what tended 
to their inAruStion and imiptroveiQient. The con verfa- 
tion was often enlivened with ingenious and fprightly 
raillery, but never intermixed with any thing vulgar or 
ihockiag; and if their jefting feemed to make any per- 
fon uneafy, they never. proceeded any farther. Here 
their children were likewife trained up and accuilomed 
to great Secrecy : as foon as^ young man came into the 
dining-room, the. ol deft perfon of the c(»npany ufed to 
fay to him, pointing to the dpor, '• Nc^hing fpoken 
here, muil ever go out there." 

*^ The moft exquifite of all their eatables was what 
they called their Hack troth ; and the old men preferrec^ 
it before ail that was fet upon the table. Dionyfius the 
tyrant, when, he was at one of thefe meals, was not of 
the fame opinion ;,and what was a ragoo to them was 

* Cic. t^c. Quacft. lib. v. n. q8. ^ 
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td Wm very infipid. I do not wonder at it, faid the 
JCbokv for the fealbning i^ wanting. What feafoning ? 
Teplied the tyrant. Running, fweating, fatigue, hun- 
ger, and thirft ; thefe are the ingredients, fays the cook, 
with which we feafon all our tood, 

4. Other Ordinances, 

• When I fpeak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I do 
not mean written laws : he thought proper to leave very 
•few of that kind, being perfuaded that the moll power- 
ful and efFe£lual means of rendering communities 
happy, 'and people virtuous, is by the good example, 
and the impreffion made on the mind by the manners 
and pra6):ice of the citizens: for the principles thus 
implanted by education remain firm and immoveable, 
as they are rooted in the will, which is always a ftronger 
and more durable tie than the yoke of neccflity; and 
the youth that have been thus nurtured and educated, 
become laws and legiflators to themfelves. Thefe arc 
the' reafons why Lycurgus, infiead of leaving his ordi- 
nances in writing, endeavoured to imprint and enforce 
•them by praftice and' example. 

He looked upon the education of youth as the 
-greateft and moft> important objeft of alegiflator's care. 
His grand principle was, that children' belonged more 
to the ftate than to their parents; and therefore he . 
would not have them brought up according to their 
humours and fancies, but would have the ilate intrufl- 
ed with the general care of their education, in order to 
have them formed upon conftant and: uniform princi- 
ples, which might infpire them betimes with the love 
of their country and of virtue. 

^ As foon as a boy wa& born, the elders of each tribe 

vifited him; and if they found him well-made, ftrong, 

^nd vigorous,. they ordered him to be brought up, and 

alTigned him one of the * nine thoufand portions of 

• Plut. vit. Lycurg. p. 47. ' Ibid, p. 48. 

• I do not comprehend how they eoald af&gn to every one of thefe 
ckildrcn one of the ftine thoafand p(^oni| appropriated to the city, 

for 
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land for his inheritance ; if, dn the contVary, they found 
him to be deformed, tender, and weakly, fo that they: 
could not expefl: that he would ever have aftrong and 
healthful conftitutioh, they condemned him toperilh,* 
and caufed the infant to beexpofcd. 

Children were accuftomed betimes not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, or 
when they were left alone ; not to give themfelves up ta 
peevifhnefs and iil-humbur, to crying and bawling; « 
to walk bare-foot, that they might be inured to fatigue; 
to lie hard at nights; to wear, the fame clothes winter and 
fummcr, in order to hardeh themagainft cold and heat; 
^ At the age of feven years they were pitt bito the 
claffes^ where they were brought up all together under 
the fame difcipline. * Their education, properly 
fpeaking, was only an apprenticefliip of obedience. 
The legiflator having rightly confidered, that the furcft 
way to have citizens fubmiflive to the law and to the 
magiftr&ites (in which the good order and happincfs o£ 
a ftate chiefly confifts) \vas to teach children early; and 
to accuftom tliein from' their tender years to be per* 
fe&ly obedient to their maflers and fupcriors. 

* While they were kt table, it was ufual for the mafn 
iers to inftruft the boys by propoling them quellions.. 
They would afk them, for example, who is the honefteft. 
man in the town ? Whit do you think of fach or Tuch 
an dftion ? The boys were obliged to give a quick and 
ready anfwer, which was alfo to be accompanied witli 
a reafon and a proof, both couched in few words': for 
they were accuftomed betimes to the Laconic ilyle; 
that is, to a clofe and concife way of fpeaking and writn 
ing. Lycurgus was for having the money bulky^ 
heavy, and of little value, and their language, on the 
contrary, very pithy and fhort ; a great deal of feufe; 
comprifed in few words. . 

for his inheritance. Was the number of citizens always the fame ? 
Did it never exceed nine thoufand? It is not faid in this cafe, as in, 
the divifion of the holy land, that the poitiojis allotted to a family 
always continued in'it, and could not btt entirely alienated. 

I Xen. dc Lac. rtfp. p. 677. ^ Plut. in. Lye. p. 50,, r j 

*Plut, in. Lye. p. 51. ♦ ilre. any w»if aav utcti /u,tXiT»iv ivntiOnaY* 
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^ As for literature, they only learned as much as va$ 
necefiary. All the fci^nces were baniflied out of their 
country : their ftudy only tended to know how to obey« 
to bear hardihip and fatigue, and to conquer in battle. 
The fuperintendant of their education was one of the 
aaoft honourable men of the city, and of the firft lank 
and condition, who appointe4 over every clafs of boys 
jDoafters of the moil approved wifdom and probity. 

* There was one kind of theft only (and that too 
more a^iominal than a real one) which the boys were 
allowed^ and even ordered to pra&ife. They were 
taught to flip, as cunningly and cleverly as they could 
into the gardens and public halls, in order to Ileal away 
herbs or meat ; and if they were caught in the fa£l they 
were puniQied for their want of dexterity. We are tola» 
that one of them, having flolen a young fo3(, hid it un* 
der his robe, and fufiered the animal to gnaw into his 
belly, and tear out his very bowels, til) he fell dead 
upon the fpot, rather than be difcovered. Thi; kind 
of theft, as I have faid, was but nominal, and not pro* 
perly a robbery ; fince it was authorifed by the law and 
(he confent of the citizens. The intent of the legiilator 
in allowing it, was to infpire the Spartan youth, who 
were all defigned for war, with the greater boldnefs, 
fubtilty, and addrefs; to inure them betimes to the life 
of a foldier; to teach them to live upon a little, and to be 
abletofhiftfor themfelves. But I have already given an 
account of this matter more at large in another treatife. 

" The patience and conlbtncy of the Spartan youth 
moH conipicuoufly appeared in a certain feftiva] ce!e*. 
brated in honour of Diana, fur named Orthia, where the 
children before the eyes of their parents, and in pre- 
fence of the whole, city, ■ fuifered themfelves to be 
whipped, till the.blood ran.down upon the altar of this 
cruel goddefs, where fometimcs they expired under the 
Itrokes,. and all this without uttering the leail cry, or fa 
much as a groan, or a figh : and even their own lathers^ 

fc Pliit. in L}X. p. 59» **P]ttt. Vic. p. 50. Idcnb inflitut, Laoon* 

p. 937* . "" Man. d'£tud. Tome III. p. 471, 

« C2«,Tgic»Qiwft« lib* u, n. ^^ 
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when they faw tbtm covered with blood and wounds 
and ready to expire, exhorted theih toperfevere to the 
end with conftancy and refolotion. Plutau'ch afTures 
us, that he had feen with his own eyes a great many 
children lofe. their lives on thefe cruel occafionsl. 
Hence it is, that ° Horace gives the epithet of patient 
to the city of Laced^emon, Patitns LaceJatnon; and 
another author makes a man, i^ho had received three 
ilrokes of a ftick without coiiiplaining^ fay, Tresplagas 
Spartana nobiluati concoxu 

pThe moft ufual occupation of the Lacedaemonians 
was hunting, and other bodily exercifes. They were 
forbid to exercife any mechanic art. The £lot£, who 
were a fort of flaves, tilled their land for them, for 
which they paid 'them a certain revenue. 

^ Lycurgus would have his citizens enjoy a great 
deal of leifure: they had larg« common*halls, where the 
people ufed to meet to converfe together : and though 
their difcourfes chiefly turned upon grave ahd ferious 
topics, yet they feafoned them with a mixture of wit 
and facetious humour* both agreeable and inftra£ltve« 
They p^fled litjtleiof their time alone, being accuftom'^ 
ed to live like bees* always together* always about their 
chiefs and leaders* The love of their country and of 
the public good was their predominant pailtrpn: they 
did not imagine they belonged to themselves, but to 
their country. Pedaretus having miffed the honour of 
being chofen one of the three hundred who had a cer* 
tain rank of diftin3ion in the city, went home ex- 
tremely pleafed and fatisfied faying, ** He was over- 
joyed there were three, hundrea men in Sparta more 
honourable and worthy than himfelf.'' 

' At Sparta every thine tended to infpire the love of 
virtue, and the hatred of vice; the a6lions of the citi- 
2sens, their converfations, public monuments, and in- 
icriptions. It was hard for men brought up in the midff 
of fo many living precepts and examples, not to become 
virtujbus, as far as heathens were capable of virtue. It 

• Ode. vii. lib. i* 9 Plut. in vh. Lyoirg. p. ^, 

f Ibid. p« 55* ^ Ibid, p. jfi* 
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.was to prefchre thefe happv difpofitions,thatLycurgir<i 
did not allow all forts of perfons to travel, left they 
;ihould bring home foreign manners, and return rnfeft- 
*ed with the licentious cufloms of other countries, which 
would neceffarily create in a little time an averfion for 
the life and maxims of Lacedaemon. On the other 
hand, he would fufFer no ftrangers to remain in the city, 
{who did not come thither to Ibme ufeful or profitable 
.end, or. out of mere curiofity ; being afraid they (hou]4 
bring along with them the defeats and vices of their 
own countries; and being perfuaded, at the fame time, 
that it was more important and neceffary to fliut the 
.gates pf the town againft depraved and corrupt man- 
ners, . than againft infeftious diftempers. Properly 
fpeaking, the.very trade and bufinefs of the Lacedaemo- 
nians was war : every thing with them tended that way : 
arms were their only exercife and employment: their 
life much lefs hard and aufiere in the camp, than in the 
,cjty ; and they were the only people in the world, to 
whom the xixne of war was a time of eafe and refrelh-i 
naent; becaufe then the reins of that ftrift and fevere 
ilircipline» which prevailed at Sparta, were foraewhat 
•relaxed, and the men were indulged in a little mor6 
liberty. • With them the firft and moft inviolable law 
^f war, c|s Demaratus told Xerxes, was never to fly, or 
turn their backs, whatever fuperiority of numbers the 
enemy's army might confift of; never to quit their port : 
never to deliver up their arms ; in a word, either to con- 
quer, or die on the fpot. ^ This maxim was fo import- 
ant and efTential in their opinion, that when the poet 
Archilochus came to Sparta, they obliged him to leave 
their city iinmediately ; becaufe they underftood, that iu 
t)pe of his poems he had faid, li was betUr for a man to 
throw down his arms than to expofe himftlfto be killed^. 
* Hence it is, that a mother recommended to her fon, 
who was going to make a campaign, that he fhould re-^ 

• Herod. 2. vii. cap. 104. * Plut. in Lacon, ioftitut. p, 239* 

* AXXn TTPoo- avail "^Hcrcft to} 'natti T»iy flpcwiJrt, xcu 'nn^xikw'n/.tim. T«x.vct 
{ipn) n T(ey, n tin rns.* FiAiT. in Lacon. apopblh^^m. p. 241. Some- 
timei tlicy tha( were (Uin were bro^ghc^ home upooiheir ihieifls. 
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turn either with or upon his fhield : and that another, 
hearing that her fon was killed in fighting for his com^- 
try, anfwered very coldly, '* " I brought him* into the. 
vorld for no other end." This humour was general' 
among the Lacedaemonians. After the famous battle ot ■ 
Leuftra, which was {o fatal to the Spartans, the parents 
of thofe, that died in theaiBion, congratulated one an-: 
other upon it, and went to the temples to thank the gods x 
that their children had done their duty; whereas the 
relations of thofe who furvived the defeat were incon- ^ 
folable- If any of the Spartans fled in battle, they were* 
dilfaonoured and diijgraced'ior ever. They were not' 
only excluded' from^all pofts and employments in the* 
fiate^ from all aiTemblies and public diverfions; but itw 
was reckonied fcandalous to make any alliances with> 
them by marriage: and a thoufand affronts and infults 
were publicly offered them with impunity. • 

The Spartans never went to fight without firft im-' 
ploring the help of the gods by public facrifices and 
prayers ; and, when that was done, they marched again ft-* 
the enemy with i perfe6l confidence and expedation of 
fuccefs, as being affured of the divine prote£lion; and, ' 
to make ufe of Plutarch's expreffions, '*.As if God 
were prefent with, arid fought for them.'* 

* When they had broken and routed their enemy's, 
forces, they never purfued them farther than was nc" 
ccffary to make thefnfelves fure of the viftory : aftci^'. 
which they retired, as thinking it neither glorious, nor* 
worthy of Greece to cut in pieces, and deftroy an 
enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved as ufe-^ 
ful as honourable to the Spartans : for their enemies 
knowing that all who refiued them were put to the 
fwof d, and that they fpared none but thofe that fled, 
generally chofe rather to fly than to refift. . t . 

« *' When the firft inftituuons of Lycurgus were re- 
ceived and confirmeAby pra3ice; and the form of go- 
vernment he had qftabliflied, feemed ftrong.and vigor* 

■ Cic. lib. i. Tufc. Quaeft. ti. io2. P1u\ in vit. Agcf. p, 6ia»* 
» Plut. invit. Lycurg. p. 454. r Ibid, p^^7• * * ' 
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Qus enough to fupport itfelf ; as ♦ Pfato fays of God, 
that after he had finiihed the creation of the world, he : 
rq'oiced when he faw it revolve and perform its firft. 
motions with fo much juilnefs and hanmmy.; fo'tfae; 
"Spartan legiflator , pleafed with the grsitoefs and beautyr 
of his laws, felthis joy and fatisfamon redouble^ wheni 
he faw them, as it wore, walk^aione^ and go forward 
fo happily. 

But defiring, as far as depended on human prudence, . 
to render them immortal and unchangeable, he fignified . 
to the people, that there was ftill one point remainin;^ 
to be pertormed, the moft eifential and important oi: 
all, about which he would go and conlult the oracle of> 
Apollo; and in the mean time he made thou all take: 
an oath, that till his return they would inviolably main^. 
tain the form of government which he had eftabliibed. . 
When he was arrived at Delphos, he confulted the god^ . 
to know whether the laws he had made .were goodand 
fhiEcient to render the Lacedaemonians happy amlvir^ 
tiious. The prieftefs ajafweredf that nothing was-waAt«. 
ing to his laws; and that, as long as. Sparta obferved . 
tbem, (he would be the moft. giorions and ihappy city 
ill the world. * Lycurgus fent this.anfwer:to Sparta:: 
and then, thinking be had fulfilled his miniftry, he vo-*. 
Inntarily died at Delphos, by abftaining from all man- 
ner of luftenance. tiis notion was, that the death of i 
great perfons and ftatefmen ihould not be barren amd ^ 
unprofitable to the ftate, but a. kind of fupplement to 
their miniftry, and one of their moft important a6lions, 
which ouffht to do them as.much or more honour than • 
all the reft. He therefore thought^ that. in dying thosi 
he fliould crown and compile aU the fervices wfaicii. 
he. had Tendered his fellow citizens during has life; . 
fince his death would engage them to a perpetual ob- 
fervation of his inflitutions, which they had fwt>ni to 
obferve inviolably till his return* 

* This paiftre of Plato is in his Timasus, and givea us reafon to be» 
Ikv^jUua pbilofopher bad read wh^tMoies fays of Ood^ whea he created 
Che world ; Fuki fiatf^tunOa qv^fwrat^ it^raui vM Mwh Geo. i. ^ . 
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Whilft ttiafc I reprefent Lycurj[us*s fentiments upon 

his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has tranf* 

mitted them to us, I aip very far from approving them : 

and I make the fame declaration with relpe£l to feveral 

other fa£U of the like nature"", which I fometimes relate 

without making any refle£lions upon them, though I 

think them very unworthy of approbation. The pre- 

tended wife men of the heathens had, as well concern- 

ingthis article as feveral others, but very faint and im-' 

fmeEt notions; or, to fpeak more properly, remained 

m great darknefs and error. They laid down this ad-. 

mirable principle, which we meet with in many of 

their writinffs. * That man, placed in the world as in 

a certain pott by his general, cannot abandon it with* 

out the exprefs command of him upon whom he de* 

Gods, that is, of God bimfelf. At other times, the/ 
>ked'upon man, as a criminal condemned to a me* 
liuicfaoly prifon, from whence indeed, he might defire; 
tp be releafed, but cchild not lawfully attempt to be fo» 
but by the courfe of juftice, and the order of the ma* 

£'ftrate;»and not by breaking bis chains, and forcing 
e gates of his prifon. Thefe notions are beautiful' 
becaufe they are true: but the application they made' 
of thenx was wrong, namely, as they took that for an 
exprefs order of the Deity, which was the pure eflFeft o£ 
their own weaknefs or pride, by which they were 1^4' 
to put themfelves to death, either that they migfa^ deli- 
ver themfelves from the pains and troubles of this life, 
or immortalize their names, as was the cafe with Ly* 
curgus, Cato, and a number of others. 

* l^etat Pythagoras^ if^j^u imperatarpt id eft Dti^ 3e praju^o ct^fiatwu vUet 

Cut fc ahnt i vMy ut caufam morienii naShmfe ejegaudetet, Vetat inim ' 
i tm iMtu u Hit in nobis Dau tnjuj/k hinc nos juo demgfare, Ckm vtro caufam^ 
ji^Um Dius ipje dederity ut tunc Socratif nunc Catoni, fapt multis ; nte ilU^ 
iimfdiuii vtrfafienst Uttus ex his teneiris in luce^ illam excejerit, Nee ' 
immtUavvn6tla eanerisfuperiU; Ugfs enim vttantt fcdt tanqtuim d magifi 
tNHnadab oHqtid poteftata tegitmd^ jii d D(9 cvsfOtuS atfiu cmijiu, exieriL 
14.' t. Tiife. QiiKttt n. 74» 
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Reficilions upon the Government of Sparta, and upo?^ 

the Laws of Lycurgus. 

1. Things commendable in the Laws of Lycurgus. * 

There muft needs have been (to judge only by ther 
event) a grea^ fund of wifdom and prudence in the lawtf 
of Lycurgus; fince, as long as they "Were obiervcd iit 
Sparta (which was above live hundred years) it was a. 
moft flourifhing and powerful city.. It was not fo much.' 
(fays Plutarch, fpeaking-of the laws of Sparta) the go— - 
veri\ment and polity of a. city, as th^ condu6t andre«>: 
gular behaviour of a wife man, who paiTes hisi whole: 
life inthe.exercife of virtue : orrathor, continues' the* 
lame author, as the poets feign^ that:Heccules, only^ 
with his lion's fkin and club, went from country to 
country to purge the world of robbers and tyr«its; 
fo Sparta, with a flip of * parchment and an old coat, * 
gave laws to all Greece, which willingly fubmitted to. 
her dominion; fupprefTed tyrannies ana unjull autho* 
i^ity in cities ; put an. end to wars, as flie thought fit, and 
appeafed infurreSions ; and all this generally without 
ipoving a fhield or a fword, and only by fending a fim- 
ple ambafTadoi: amongfi them, who no iooner appeared^ - 
than all the people fubmittedj and flocked about him 
like fo. many bees about their monarch: fo much re- 
fpeft didthejuftice and good government of this city 
imprint upon the minds of all their neighbourst 

We find at the end of Lycurgus's life one fingle re*- » 
fleftion made by Plutarch, which of itfelf comprehends 

* This was what the Spartans called.^ fiytale, a thong of IcaOier or j 
parchment, >\hich they twifted round a lUiF in fuch a manner, that 
t^ere was no vacancy or void fpace left upon it« They writ upon this' 
thong, and when they had writ they untwined it? and fent itjo the 
general, for whom it was inteiKled. This general who had another 
iiick of the fame fize with that on which the thong was twiiUd and 
writ upon, wrapt it round that ilaff in the fame manner, and by that . 
means found out the connexion and the right placing of the iettcrf, . 
which otherwife. were U> difplaced and out of order, that 'there was no 
poi&biUty Qf their being r€ad. Plut. in vit« Lyf. p. 444. 

a^reat 
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a great encomium upon that legifliiton He there fays, 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all thofe who have- 
treated of the ettabliUiment of a political ftate or go* 
vernnient, took their plans from the republic of Ly- 
curguis; with this difference, that they confined them-^' 
felves wholly to words and theory; but Lydurgus, 
without dwelling upon ideas and theoretical fyfiems, 
did really and effe3ually inilitute an inimitable polity,' 
and form a whole city of phi lofojp hers. 
. In order to fucceed in this undertaking, and to efta« 
blifli the moft perfe6l form of a commonwealth that 
could be, he melted down as it were, and blended to* 
gether what he found heft in every kind of govem- 
mem, and moil conducive to the public good; tlmi* 
tempering one fpecies with another, and balancing tbe^ 
inconveniences to which each of them in particular is> 
fubje£l, with the advantages that refult from their be- 
ing united together; Sparta had fomething of the' 
monarchical fonn of government, in the authority of- 
her kings. The council of thirty, otherwife called the 
fcnate, was a true ariftocracy ; and the power vetted i 
in the people of nominating the fenators, and of giv- 
ing {an£lion to the laws, refembled a derhocratical 
government. The creation of the Ephori afterwards 
icrved to reftify what was amifs in thofe previous 
dlablifliments, and to fupply what was defeftive. 
Plato, in more places than one, admires Lycurgus's 
wifdom, in his inftitution of the fenate, which was 
equally advantageous both to the king and the people^ 
*becaufe by this means the law became the only 
Supreme miftrefs of the kings, and the kings never be* 
came tyrants over the la\^. 

The delign formed by Lycurgus of making an equal 
diilribution of the lands among the citizens, and of 
entirely banifliing from Sparta all luxury, avarice, 
law^fuits and diflenfions, by abolifliing the ufe of gold ' 
and filver, would appear to us a fcheme of a common- 
wealth finely conceived for fpeculation, but utterly in* 

capable 
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capable of execiHion, did not hifioiy affitre as, that' 
Sparta a£lually fubfifted in that condition for m^ny 



When I place the tranfa&ion I am now fpeaking of 
among the laudable parts of Lycur^s's laws, I do not 
pretend it to be abCblotely unexceptionable; for I think 
It can fcarce be reconciled with that-general law of na- 
ture, which forbids the taking away one inan's property 
to give it to another; and yet this is what was really 
doDe upon this occafion. Therefore in this affair of di- 
viding the lands, I confider only fo much of it as was 
truly commendable initfelf, and worthy of admiration* 

. Can we poflibly conceive, that a man could perfuade 
the richeft and moft opulent inhabitants of a city to re- 
^a all their revenues and eftates, in order to level and 
<X)nfound themfelves with the pooreft of the people; to 
fubjed themfelves to anew way of living, both fevere 
in itfelf, and full of reftraint; in a word, to debar ihem* 
ftlves of the ufe of every thing, wherein the happinefs 
and comfort of life is thought. to confift ? And yet this* 
i| what Lycurgus afiually effeded in Sparta. 

. Such an inftitution as this would have been le£s won* 
dierful, had it fub&ftedonly during the life of the legif- 
lator; but we know that it lafted many ages after his 
deceafe. Xenojpbon, in the encomium he has left us of 
Agefilaus, and Cicero, in one of his orations, obferves, 
Idacedaemon was the only city in the world that pre- 
ferved her difcipline and laws for fo confiderable a temt 
of years unaltered and inviolate. ' Soitj faid the latter« 
is fpeaking of the Lacedaemonians, totoorbe Urrarum 
Jipiigtntos jam annos amplius unis 7»oritvj ct nun^iiam 
mutatis Ugibus vivunt^ I believe though that in Cicero's 
time the difcipline of Sparta, as weil as her power, was 
very much relaxed and diminiihed: but, however, all 
hiftorians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
tijl'the reign of Agis, under whom Lyfander, though 
incapable himfelf of being blinded cir corrupted with 
gold, filled his country^with luxury and the love oC 
richeSj by bringing into it inxmenfe fums of gold and 

• F(o f U^A Awn* buiii 

filver. 
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fiiver, which were the fruits of his victories, ancb 
tbeneby fub verting the laws of Lycun^us. 

But the introdu&ion of gold and ulver money wif) 
not the firft wound given by the Lacedssmonians to the- 
ioftitution of the legiflator • It was the confeauence of) 
the violation of another law ftill more funoamental* 
Ambition wa» the vice, that preceded, and made way 
for avarice. The defire of conquefts drew on that of 
riches, without which they could not propofe to extend « 
tbdr dominions. The main defi^n of Lycurgus, in 
theefiablifliing his laws, and^efpecially that which pro^* 
hihited the ufe of ^old and fiiver, was, as * Polybiusi 
sum! Plutarch have judicioufly obferved, to curb aod^ 
reftrain the ambition of his citicens; to difable thenv 
iiom making conquefts, and in a manner to force themi 
to confine themfeves within the narrow bounds of their 
own country^ without carrying their views and pre*^ 
tenfions any farther. Indeed, the government whichr 
be efiabliih«d was fufficient to defend the frontiers oft 
l^porta, but was not calculated for the raifing her to a' 
dominion over other cities. 

^The defign then of Lycargus was not to make the> 
^ktans -conquerors. To remove fuch thoughts from 
m fdlow-citizens, he exprefsly forbid them, though 
tliey.inh^ited a country furrounded with the fea^ to' 
loeo^ in maritime af&irs; to have any fleets, or even) 
to fij^fat upon the fea. They were religious obfervers * 
cS this prohibition for many ages, and even till the de- 
feat of Kerxes: but upon that occafion they began to 
think of making. themfelves matters at fea, that they 
imgjbt be able to keep that formidable enemy at the 
greater diftasce. But having foon perceived, tbat^ 
thefe maritime remote commands, corrupted the man* 
ners.crf their generals, they laid that projed afide with-* 
out any difficulty, as we fliall obferve, when we come 
to fp^ of king'Paufanias. 

*^A^^n Lycurgus armed his fellow.citizens with' 
fiudds and lances, it was not to enable them to commit 

* Myh% 1. tL p.* 49t* • ^Pltit*. in moribtis Laced, p. 839. 

< f hit* ia Ytt. Lycitf* p. 69. 
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vrongs.and batrages with impunity, but only to de-* 
fend themfelves againft the invafions and injuries of 
others. • He made them indeed a nation of warriors 
and foldiers ; but it was only that under the ihadow of 
thtirarm^ they might Kve in liberty, moderation, juf- 
tice,' union,' and peace, by being content with their 
own territories, without nforping thofe of others, and . 
by belnff perfuaded, that no city or ftate, -any more 
than a rnigle perfpn, can ever hope for folid and |aft- 
ing happinefs, but from virtue only. • ** Men of a de- 
>raved tialle (fays Plutarch further on the fame fub- 
e£)i) who think nothing fo defirable as riches, and a 
arge estont ofcdomirlion, maygive prefere^ice to thofe * 
vaik empires, that have fubdued and ehflaved the world 
by violence:^ but Lycurguswas -convinced, that a' 
city had occafion for nothing of that kind in order to* 
be happy. His policy, which hasjuftiy been the ad- 
miration of all ages, had no further views, than to ef- 
tabliih equhy, Tnoderation, liberty, and peace; and 
was an enemy to all injuftice, violence, and ambi^on^ 
and the pafTion of reigning ^nd extending the bounds 
of the Spartan commonwealth. 
. Such refieftions as thefe, which Plutarch agreeabtjr' 
interfperfes in his lives, and in which their greateft and 
tnoil eflential beauty confifts, are of infinite ufe towards 
the giving us true notions of things, and making us un* . 
derftand, wherein confifts the folid and true glory of a 
flate that is really happy; as alfo to cbrre£l thofe faife'' 
ideas we are apt to form of the vain greatnefs of thofe 
empires which have fwallowed up kingdoms, and of 
thofe celebrated conquerors, who owe all their fame 
and grandeur to violence and ufurpation. 
. The long duration of the laws eftabliflied by Lycur- 
gus is certainly very wonderful : but the means he 
made ufjsfoi to fucceed therein are no lefs worthy of 
admiration. The principal of thefe was the extraor-i 
dinary care he took to have the Spartan youth brought 
up in an exa£l and fevere difcipline : for (as Plutarch 

' Ibidem & i& vit« Ageiil • Pi ^i i* 

cbfferves) 
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obfcrv'es)l;he religious obligation of an oath, which he 
exafted from the citizens^ would have been a feebl« 
tie, had he not by education infufed his laws, as it 
were into the minds and manners of th€ children', and 
made them fuck in almoft with their mother's .milk ati 
affeftion for his inftitution*. This was the reafon why 
jiis principal otdinances fubfifted above five hundred 
years, having funk into the very temper and hearts of 
the people, like a * ftrong and good dye that penetrated 
thoroughly. Cicero makes the fame remark; and 
afcribes the courage and virtue of the Spartans, nor fo 
much to their own natural difpofition, as to their ex- 
cellent education : • Cujuj civUatis Jp&datn ac nobiii^ 
lata virtus^ nonjolum naiura corroborata^ vtrum iliam 
difciplina piUatur, All this fliows of what importance 
it is to a llate to take care that their youth be brought 
up in a manner proper to infpire them with a love for 
the laws of their country. 

^ The great maxim of Lycurgus, which- Ariftotle re- 
peat$-in exprefs terms, was, that as children belong to 
the ftate, their education ought to be diretled by th« 
ftate, and the views and interefts of the ftate only con- 
fidered therein. It was for this reafon he defired they 
ihould be educated all in common, and not left to the 
humour and caprice of their parents, who generally^ 
through a foft and blind indulgence and a miftaken 
tender nefs,' enervate at once both the bodies and mind$ 
of their chil dren . At Sparta, from their tendereft years, 
they were inured to labour and fatigue by the exercifes 
of hunting and racing, and accuftomed betimes to en- 
dure hunger and thirft, heat and cold ; and, what it is 
difficult to make mothers believe, all thefe hard and 
laborious exercifes tended to procure them health, and 
make their conftitutions the more vigorous and robuft, 
able to bear th^ hardlhips and fatigues of war; the thing 
for which they were all defigned from their cradles, 
But the moft excellent thmg in the Spartan educa- 

* Oiat. pro Flac. n. 6a« ' Bqlyb. j.viit. Politic. 

* QiTTtfp f^^fn; (CH^Tv i^ to^vof^s H»Tct-^»fAirns» Ft*ATa £pt iii. 
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tioif , was in teaching young people fo perfeCUy vrel 1 
how to obe^r* It is from hence the poet Simonides 
gives that city fuch a* magnificent epithet, which de^- 
notes, that they alone knew how to fubdue the paflions 
«f men, and to render them pliant aad fubmiflive to 
laws, Jn the fame manner as horfes are taught to obev' 
the fpur and the bridle, by being broketi and roana^ea ^ 
while they are young. For this reafon, Agefilaus ad* 
vifed Xenophon to lend his children to Sparta, t that 
th^y might team there the nobleft and greateft of all 
fciences, that is, how to command, and how to obey«^ 

One of the leffons ofteneft and moil ftrongly incul- 
cated upon the Lacedsemonian youth, was, to bear a 
great reverence and refpefl: to old men, and to give 
them proofs of it upon all occafions, by faluting them, 
by making way for them, and giving them place in 
the ftreets, s by rifing up to fhow them honour in all 
companies and public affemblies; but above all, by 
receiving their advice, and even their reproofs, with 
docility and fubmiffion : by thefe chara£leriftics a La- 
cedaemonian was known wherever. he came; if he had 
behaved otherwife it would have been looked upon as 
a reproach to himfelf, and a diflionourto his country. 
An old man of Athens going into a theatre once to fee 
9 play, none of his own countrymen offered him a 
feat; but when he came near the place where the 
Spartan ^LmbaiTadprs, and the gentlemen of their reti- 
nue were fitting, they all rofe up out of reverence to 
his age, and feated him in the midft of them. :{: Ly- 
fander therefore had reafon to fay, that old age had no 
where fo honourable an abode as in Sparta ; and that 
it was an agreeable thing to grow old in that city. 

t FIuU in Lacon. Inftitut. p. 137. 
* ^a/uM(ri/x<?0Qr^». that is to fay, Tamer of mat' • 

'^ Lyjandrum Laceia^nonium diccre eiunt/ciitims Lacedamoat tji Aoneflif* 
JNbm diUkiciHum fcneSutU. Cic. de Sen. n« 53. Z» Aaxtiatt^^n naXXtg-* 
ymru ^Im^ i& mor» p. 795* 
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•» Things blameabU in the Laws of Lycurgus. 

In order to perceive the defefis in the laws of Ly« 

oiijas* we ibotild only compare them with thofe of 

Afofcs, v^ich wc know were di£lated by more than 

iuman wifdom. But my defign in this place is not to 

enter into an exa£l examination of the particulars, 

wberein the laws and infiitutions of Lycurgus are 

faulty : I (hall content myfelf with making fome flight 

reileaions only, which probably may have already 

occurred to the reader in the perufal of thofe ordi* 

nances, among which there are fome that he will be 

juftly offended with on the firft reading. 

To begin, for inftance, with that ordmafnce relating 

to the clioice they made of their children* as which ot 

them were to be brought up, and which expofed td 

perifli; who would not be (hocked at theunjuft and 

inhuman cullom of pronouncing fentence of death 

upon all fttch infants as bad the misfortune to be born 

With a conftitution that appeared too weak to undergo 

the fatigues andexercifes to which the commonwtaUii 

deftined all her fubjefts ? Is it dicn impoffible^ and 

Viihout example, that children, who are tender and 

*cak in their infancy fhould ever alter as they grow , 

^^ and become in time of a robuft and vigorous com* 

plexion ? Or fuppofe it were fo, can a man no way 

fcrve his country, but by the ftrenglh of his body ? 

Is there no account to be made of his wifdom, pru* 

uence, council, generofity, courage, magnanimity, and 

in a word, of ali the qualities that depend upon th^ 

iiiind and the intelle3:u^l faculties ? ^ Omnino tUud ha^ 

^flum quod ex antmo txctifo magmficoaue qu(trimus 

^^im ejficituf, nan cor ports viribus. 15 id Lycurgus 

himiieit render iefs fervice^ or do lefs honour to Spar^ 

^ by eftabli&ing hu^kwsr than the great'eft general 

did by their vi^ories ? Agefilaus was of fo fmall a fta- 

tur'e, and fo mean a figure in his perfon* that at tfao 

-^Cicss* 1« i. (U Oi&c Ik 79i I)»id» a. 7^ 

fir* 
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firft fight of him the Egyptians could not help laughs 
ing; and yet, as little as he was, he made the great king 
•of Perfia tremble upon the throne of half the world. 
. But, what is yet ftrohger than all I havcTaid, has 
any other perfon a right or power over the lives oi* 
men, fave he from whom they received them, eveix 
God himfelf ? And does not a legiflator vifibly ufurp 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to himfeli" 
fuch a power without his commifEon ? That precept 
of the decalogue, which was only a renovation of the 
law of nature, "Thou fhalt not kill," univerfally con- 
demns all thofe among the ancients, who imagined 
they h?d a power of life and death over their flaves, 
ana even over their own children. 

The great defefl in Lycurgus*s laws (as Plato and 
Ariftotle have obferved) is, thit they only tended to 
form. a warlike and mai;tial people. All that le^fla- 
tor's thoughts feemed wh0lly bent upon the means of 
firextgthening the bodies ot the J)eopJe, without any 
CQXk^erp. for the cultivation of their minds. Why 
(hould he b^nifh from his commonwealth all arts and 
fciepces, which, befides many other * advantages, have 
this moft happy effett, that they foften our manners, 
polifli our underflandings, improve the heart, and ren- 
derour beliaviour civil, courteous, gentle, and oblig. 
ing ; fuch, in. a word, as qualifies us for company and 
fociety, and makes the ordinary commerce of life 
agreeable ? Hence it -came .to pafs, that there was 
fofnething of a roughiiefs and aullcrity in the temper 
^nd behaviour of the Spartans, and many times, was 
fomething of ferocity, a failing, that proceeded, chief- 
ly from their education, and that rendered them difa- 
grceable and offenfive to all their allies. 
: It was an excellent pra£lice in Sparta, to accuflom 
their yquth betimes t<> fuffer heat and cold, hunger 
and thirft, and by feveral fevere and laborious t exer* 

* Omnet arUs ^wbus atas pturllis ad humanitaUm in/ormari foleti Cxc. 
Orat. pro Arch* 

f Exercfnduift corpus f et iti addendum efit ut chcdire conflie rationiqui pqjpt 
kiVSii^'^dis n€£otiis (t latere toUrandQ* Lib* i* de o£c. n. 79. 
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cifes to bring the body into fubjefiion tOi rcafon, 

whofe faithful and diligent minifter it ought to be in 

the execution of all orders and injun£^ions ; which it 

can never do, if it be not able to undergo all forts of 

haidfhips and fatigues. But was it rational in them to 

cariy their feverities fo far, as the inhuman treatment 

we have mentioned ? And was it not utterly barbarous 

and brutal in the fathers and mothers to fee the blood 

trickling from the wounds of their children, nay, and 

even to fee them expiring under the iaihes without 

concern? 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan mo- 
thers, who could hear the news of the death of their 
children flain in battle, not only without tears, but 
even with a kind of joy and fatisfaflion. For my part 
I ihould think it much better, that nature fliould mow 
herfelf a little more on fuch occafions, and. that the 
love of one's country fliould not utterly ex tinguifh the 
fentiments of maternal tendernefs. One of our gene- 
rals in France, who in the heat of battle was told that 
his fon was killed, feemed to be much wifer by his an- 
Iwer: «* Let us at prefent think," faid he, •' how to 
conquer the enemy ; to-morrow I will mourn for my 
Ion." 

Nor can I fee, what excufe can be made for that law, 
jnipofed by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, which en- 
joined the fpending fo much of their time in idlenefs 
and inaftion, and the following no other bufinefs than 
that of war. He left all the arts and trades entirely 
to the flaves and ftrangers that lived amongft them, and 
put nothing into the hands of the citizens, but the lance 
and the fhield. Not to mention the danger there was 
in fuffering the number of flaves, that were neceflary 
for tilling the land, to increafe to fuch a degree, as to 
become much greater than that of their maftefs, which 
was often an occaflon of feditions and riots among 
them ; how many diforders muft men necefl'arily fall in- y 

^o,that have fo much leifure upon their hands, and have 
no daily occupation .6r regular labour ? This is an in- 
convenience uill but too common among our nobility, 

and 
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^nd which is the natural eiFe£l of their wrong educa^ 
tion. Except in the time of war, moft of our gentry 
fpend their lives in a moft ufelefs and unprofitable 
manner. They look upon agriculture, arts, and com- 
merce, as beneath them, and what would derogate from 
their gentility. Tljey feldom know how to handle any 
thing but their fwords. As for the fciences, they take 
but a very fmall tinfiurfc of them, juft fo much as they 
cannot well be without ; and many of them have not 
the leaft knowledge of them in the world, nor any 
manner of taft6 for books or reading. We are not to 
wonder then if gaming and huntings eating and driiik- 
ing, mutual vims and frivolous difcourfe, make up 
their whole occupation. What a life is this for men, 
that have any parts or underftanding. 

Lycurgus would be utterlv inexcufable, iif he gave 
occafion, as be is accufed or having done, for ail the 
rigour and cruelty exercifed towards the Helots in hts 
republic. Theie Helots were the ilaves employed by 
the Spartans to till the ground. It was their Cufiom 
Slot only to make thefe poor creatures drunk, and ex* 
pofe them before their children, in order to give them 
an abhorrence for lb fliameful and odious a vice, but 
alfo to treat them with the utmoft barbarity, as think- 
ing themfelves at liberty to« deftroy them by any vio- 
lence or cruelty whatfoever, under pretence oi their 
being always ready to rebel. 

Upon, a certain occafion related by * Thucydidcs, 
two thoufand of thefe flavesdifappeared at on-ee, with- 
out any body's knowing what was become of them. 
Plutarch pretends, this barbarous cullom'was not 
pra£^ifed till after Lycurgus's time, and- that h^ had no 
{land in it. 

But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be moft cul- 
pable, and what beft Ihows the prodigious enormities 
and gffofs darknefs the pagans were plunged in, is the 
little regard he fhowed for modcfty and decency, in 
what concerned the education of g*rk, -and the mar- 
riages of young women ; whicfh was without doubt 

^Lib. tv. 
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(he fource of thofe diforders, that prevailed in Spartsi, 
as Ariftotle has wifely obferved. When we compare 
thefe indecent and licentious inftitutions of the wife(l 
legiflator that ever profane antiquity could boaft, with 
the fan6lity and purity of the evanffeiical precepts ; 
wriiat a noble idea does it give us oithe dignity and 
excellence of the Chriftian religion. 

Nor will it give us a lefs advantageous notion of this 
pre^miaence, if we compare the moft excellent and 
laudable part of Lycurgus's inftitutions with the laws 
of the goipeL It is, we muft own, a wonderful thing, 
that the whole people ihould confent to a diviiion of 
their lands which let the poor upon an equal footing 
with the rich; and that by a total exclufion of gold 
and filver they (hould reduce themfelves to a kind of 
voluntary poverty. But the Spartan legiflator, when 
he ena£led thefe laws, had the fword in his hand ; 
whereas the Chriftian legiflator fays but ' a word, 
^' Blefled are the poor in Spirit," and thoufands of the 
faithful through all fucceeding generations renounce 
their goods, fell their lands and eftates, and leave all to 
ioUow Jefus Chrifl, their mafter, in poverty and wa;nt» 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Th Government of Athens^ The Laws of Solon* The 
Hijlory of that Republic from the Time of Solon iQ 
the Reign of Darius the Firfi. 

I HAVE already obferved, that Athens was at firft 
governed by kings. But they were fuch as had little 
more than the name ; for their whole power, being con- 
fined to the command of the armies, vanifhed in time 
of peace. Every man was mafter in his own hottfe, 
where he lived in an abfolute ftate of independence. 
* Codrus, the laft king of Athens, having devoted him- 
felf to die for the public good, his fons Medon and 
Nileus quarrelled about the fucceffion. The Athenians . 
took this occafiOQ to abolifh the regal power, though 

* Ctdrus wa9 contemporary with Saul. 
1 it 
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' it did not much ijicqfnmode them ; and declared, that 
Jupiter alone was king of Athens ; at the very fame 
time that the Jews were weary of their Theocracy, 
that is having the true God for their king, and would 
abfolutely have a man to reign over them. 

Plutarch obferves, that Homer, when he enumeiates 
the fhips of the confederate Grecians, gives the name of 
people to none but the Athenians ; from whence it may- 
be inferred, that the Athenians eyen then had a great in- 
clination to a democratical government, and that the 
chief authority was at that time veiled in the people* 

In the place of their kings they fubilituted a kind of 
governors for life, under the title of archons. But this 
perpetual magiflracy appeared ftill in the eyes of this free 
people, as too lively an image of regal power, of which 
they were dcCrous of abolifhing even the very fhadow ; 
for which reafpn they firft reduced that office to the 
term of ten .y^ars, and then to that of one : and this 
ihey did with a view of refuming the authority the 
more freauently into their own hands, which they ne- 
yer transferred to their magiflrates but with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not fufficient to 
reftrain thofe turbulent fpirits, w^ho were grown excef- 
fively jealous of their liberty and independency, very- 
tender and apt to be offended at any thing that feemed 
to break in upon their equality, and always ready to 
take umbrage at whatever had the leaft appearance of 
dominion or fuperiority. From hence aroie continual 
fa£):ions and quarrels : there was no agreement ' or 
concord among them, either about religion or govern- 
ment. 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable of 
.enlarging her power, it being very happy for her that fhe 
could preferve herfelf from ruin in the midft of thofe 
Jong and frequent diflenflons flie had to llruggle with. 

Misfortunes inftruft. Athens learned at length, that 
true liberty confifts in a dependence upon juftice and 
reafon. Tnis happy fubjeflion could not be eftabliflied, 
but by a legiflator. She therefore pitched upon Draco, 
a man of acknowledged wifdom and integrity, for that 

employment. 
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employment. ^ ^t does not appear, that Greece had, 
before his time, any written laws. The firft of that kind 
tben were of hispublifliing; therigourof which, ami. 
cipating as it were, the Stoical doarine, was fo great, 
that it punifhed the fmalleft offence, as well as the nioft 
enormous crimes, equally with death. Thefe laws of 
Draco, writ, fays Demades, not with ink, but with blood, 
ba^ the fame fate as ufually attends all violent things. 
Sentiments of humanity in the judges, compafTion ior 
, theaccufed, whom they were wont to look upon rather 
as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehenfions the 
accufers and witneffes were under of rendering them, 
felves odious to the people; all thefe motives, I fay, 
concurred to produce a remiffhefs in the execution of 
the laws ; which by that means, in procefs of time, be- 
came as it were abrogated through difufe: and thus an 
cxceffive rigour paved the way for impunity. 

The danger ot relapfing into their former diforders 
made them have recourfe to frcfli precautions ; for they 
were willing to flacken the curb and reftraint of fear, 
but not to break it. In order, therefore, to find out 
mitigations, which^might make amends for what they 
took away from the letter of tlie law, they call their 
tyes upon one of the wifett and moft virtuous perfons 
olhisagc, I mean * Solon, whofe (insular qualities, 
and efpecially his great meeknefs, had acquired him 
the affe£lion and veneration of the whole city. 

His main application had been to the ftudy of phi«« 
lo[ophy; and efpecially to that part of it whicn we call 
policy,'and which teaches the art of government. His 
extraordinary merit gave him one of the firft ranks 
among the feven fages of Greece, who rendered the age 
we are fpeaking of fo illuftrious. " Thefe fages often 
paid vifits one to another. One day, that Solon went 
to Miletos to fee Thales, the firft thing he faid to Thales 
was, that he wondered why he had never defired to have 
either wife or children. Thales made him no anfwer 
then : but a few days after he contrived that a ftranger 

^ A. hL 9380. Ant J. C. 624. 1 A. M. 3400. Anu J. C.6o4» 

" Fluc« de vit. Lycurg. p. 8i| 9a, 
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fhoiiW come into their company, and pretend that he 
was j lift arrived from Athens, from whence he had fet 
out about ten days before. Solon, hearing the ftranger 
fay this, alked him, if there was no Hews at Athens 
when he came away. The ftranger, who had been 
taught his leflbn, replied, that he had heard of nothing, 
but the death of a young gentleman, whom all the town 
accompanied to the grave ; becaufe, as they faid, he was 
the fon of the worthieft man in the city, who was thea 
abfent. Alas! cried Solon, interrupting the man's 
ftory; how much is the poor father of the youth to be 
pitied! But, pray, what is the gentleman's name? I 
heard his name, replied the ftranger, but I have forgot 
it. I only remember, that the people talked much of 
his wifdoni and juftice. Every anfwer afforded new 
matter of trouble and terror to this inquifitive father, 
who was fo jufliy alarmed. Was it not, faid he at 
length, the fon of Solon ? The very fame, replied the 
ftranger. Solon at thefe words rent his clothes, and 
beat his breaft, and, expreffing his forrow by tears and. 
groans, abandoned himfelf to the moft fenlible afflic- 
tion. Thales, feeing 4:his, took him by the hand, and 
faid unto him with a fmile: comfort, yourfelt, my 
friend; all that has been told you is a mere fi£Hon. 
Now you fee the reafon why J never married : it is 
becaufe I dojiot care to expofe myfelf to fuch trials 
and affli6bons. 

Plutarcli has given us a large refutation of Thales's 
reafoning, which tends to deprive piankind of the moft 
natural and reafonable attachments in life, in lieu of 
which the.heart of man will not fail to fubftitute others 
of an unjuft and unlawful nature, which will expofe 
him. to the fame pains *and inconveniencies. The re- 
medy, fays this hiftorian, again ft the grief that may 
arrive from the lol's ot" goods, of friends, or of children, 
is not to throw away our eftates, and reduce ourfclves 
to^.poverty, to make, an abfolute renunciation of all 
fricadftiip, or to confine ourfelves to a ftatepf ce.libacy ; 
but, upon all fuch accidents and misfortunes, to ma.ke 
a right ufe of our reafon. 

Athens 
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■Athens* after fome time o( tranquillity and peace, 
which the prudence and courage of Solon had procur* 
cd, who was as great a warrior as he was a ftatefman, re« 
bpfed into her former diflenfions about the govern* 
ment of the commonwealth, and was divided into as 
many parties as there were different forts of inhabitants 
in Attica. For thofe, who lived upon the mountains, 
vere fond of popular government; thofe in the low 
lands were for an oliffarchy; ajid thofe, who dwelt on 
the fea-coafts, were tor having a n>ixed government, 
compounded of thofe two forms blended together; and 
thefe hindered the other two contending parties from 
petting any ground of each other. '. Beiides thefe, there 
was a fourth party, which confifted only of the poor, 
who were grievoufly haraffed and opprefTed by the 
rich, on accQiint of their debts, which they were riot 
able to difcharge. This unhappy party, was determined 
to choofe themfclves a chief, who fliould deliver them 
Jrom the inhuman feverity of their creditors, and make 
an entire change in the form of their government, by 
mating a new^ divifion of the lands. 

In this extreme danger all the wife Athenians caft 
their eyes upon Solon, who was obnoxious to neither 
party; becaufe he had never fided either with the injuf- 
tice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; and they 
folicited him very much to take the matter in hand, and 
to endeavour to put an end to thefe differences and dif- 
orders. He was very unwilling to take upon him fo 
dangerous a coyimiffion : however, he was at laft chofen 
archon, and was conftituted fupreme arbiter and legif- 
lator with the unanimous confent of all parties : the rich 
liking him, as he was rich; and the poor, becaufe he was 
honeft. He now had ii in his power to make himfelf 
king: feveral of the (5itizens advifed him to it ; and even 
the wifeft among them, not thinking it was in the power 
of human reafon to bring about a favourable change 
confiftent with the laws, were not unwilling the fu- 
preme power ftiould be veiled in one man, who was fo 

" Plut. in Solon, p. 85, Z6* 
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eminently diftinguiflied £or his prudence and juflice. 
But notwithllandinff all the remonilrances that were 
made to him, and all the foHcitations and reproaches of 
liis friends, who treated his refufal of the diadem as an 
effed of pufiUanimity and meannefs of fpirit, he was 
ilill firm and unchangeable in his purpofe, and would 
hearken to no other fcheme than that of fettling a form 
of government in his country, that Oiould be iounded 
upon the baCs of a juft and reafonable liberty. Not 
venturing to meddle with certain diforders and evils, 
which he looked upon as incurable, he undertook to* 
brine about no other alterations or changes than fuch as 
he thought he could perfuade the citizens to comply 
with, by the method of argument and reafon ; or bring 
them into by the weight of his authority ; wifely mix- 
ing, as he himfelf faid, authority and power with reafon 
azidjuftice. Wherefore, when one afterwards aiked 
him, if the Uws which he had made for the Athenians 
were the bcft : *« Yes," faid he, " the heft they were 
capable of receiving." 

The foul of popular eflates is equality. But, for 
fear of difeufling the rich« Solon durft not propofe any 
equality of lands and wealth ; whereby Auica, as well as 
Laconia, would have refembled a paternal inheritance, 
divided among a number of brethren. However, he 
went fo far as to put an end to the flavery and oppreffion 
of thofe poor citizens, whofe exceiEve debts anid accu- 
mulated arrears had forced them to fell their perfonsand 
liberty, and reduce themfelves to a flateof fervitude and 
bondage. An exprefs law was made, which declared 
all debtors difcharged and acquitted of all their debts. 

" This affair drew Solon into a troublcfome fcrape, 
which £ave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 
When ne firft determined to cancel the debts, he fore- 
faw that fuch an edifl, which had fomething in it con- 
trary tojullice, would be extremely offenfive. For 
which reafon he endeavoured in fome meafure to rec- 
tify the tenor of it, by introducing it with a fpccious 

• f lut* in SoioD, p. 87. 
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preamble, which fet forth a great many veiy plaufible 
pretexts, and gave colours oT equity and reafon to the 
hwt which in reality it had not. But in order hereto, 
hefirft difclofed his defign to fome particular friends, 
whom he ufed to confult m all his affairs, and concerted 
with them the form and the terms in which this edi£t 
fliould be expreiTed. Now, before it was publifhed, 
his friends, who were more interefted then faithful; 
fecretly borrowed great fums of money of their rich 
acquaintance, which they laid out in purchafing of 
lands, as knowing they would not be affefted by the 
editt. When this appeared, the general indignation, 
that was raifed by fuch a bafe and flagrant knavery, fell 
upon Solon, though in effeft he had no hand in it. But 
it is not enough ior a man in office to be difinterelted 
and upright himfelf; all that furround and approach 
him ought to be fotoo; wife, relations, friends fecrcta- 
ries and fervants. The faults of others are charged to 
his account : all the wrongs, all the rapines; that are com- 
mitted either through his negligence or connivance,' 
are juftly imputed to hiin; becaufe it is his bufinefs, 
and one of the principal 'defigns of his being put into 
fuch a truft, to prevent thofe corruptions and abuffes. 

This ordinance at firft pleafed neither of the two par- 
ties, it difgufted the rich, becaufe it aboliffaed the debts;| 
and diflatisiied the poor, becaufe it did not ordain a 
new diviGon of the lands, as they had expe6led, and as 
Lycurgus had aflually eife£led at Sparta. But Solon*s' 
credit at Athens fell very fhort of that credit and power 
which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta; for he nad no 
other authority over the Athenians, than what the re-" 
puiation of his wifdora, and the confidence of the peo- 
ple in his integrity, had procured him. 

However, in a little time afterwards this ordinance 
was generally approved, and the fame powers, as be-' 
fore, were continued to Selon. 

He repealed all the laws that had been made by 
Draco, except thofe againft murder. The reafon of 
his doing this was the exceflive rigour of thofe laws, 
>vhich inili£led death alike upon all forts of offenders ;' 
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fo that they who were convified of flolh and idlenefs, 
or they that only had flolen a few herbs, or a little fruit 
out of a garden, were as feverely puniihed as thofe that 
were guilty of murder or facrilege. 

He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, em- 
ployments, and magiftracies, all which he left in the 
hands of the rich; for which reafon he difiributed all the 
rich citizens into three clafles, ranging them accord- 
ing to the differences of their incomes and revennes^ 
and according to the value and eftimation of each par- 
ticular man's cftate. Thofe that were found to have 
five hundred meafures per annum, as well in corn as in 
liquids, were placed in the firft rank ; thofe that had 
three hundred, were placed in the fecond; and thofe 
that had but two hunared made tip the third. 

p All the reft of the citizens,, whofe. income fell fliort 
of two hundred meafures, were comprifed in a fourth 
and lad clafs, and were never admitted into any em- 
ployments. But in order to make them amends torthis 
exclufion from offices, he left ^hem a right to vote in 
the afTemblies and judgments of the people; which at 
iirft feemed to be a matter of little conlequence, but 
in time became extremely advantageous, and made 
them mafters of all the affairs of the city : for moll of 
the law-fuits and differences returned to the people, to 
whom an appeal lay from all the j udgments of the roa- 
giftrates ; and in the affemblies of the people the greateft 
and moft important affairs of the ftate» relating to peace 
or war, were alfo determined. 

The Areopagus, fo called from the * place where its 
affemblies were held, had been a longtime eftabliihed^ 
Solon refiored and augmented its authority » leaving to 
that tribunal, as the fupreme court of judicature, age« 
neral infpeSion and fuperintendency overall affairs, as 
alfo the c^e of caufing the laws (of which he was the 
guardian) to be obferved and put in execution^ Before 

t Plut. in Solon, p. 88. 

* This was a hiH near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, that 
U to fay, Tie fiiUofMars\ becaofe it was there Mars had been tiicd fos 
ibc mucdcx of Haliirrotbiuj| the Con «f Neptune. 

his 
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his time tbe citizens of the greateft probity and juftice 
were made the judges of the Areopagus. Solon* was 
the firft that thought it convenient that none ihould be 
honoured with that dignity, except fuch as had pafled 
through tlie office oi archon* i Nothing was fo auguft 
•as this fenate ; and its reputation for judgtnent and inte'- 
grity became fo very great, that the Romans fometimes 
•referred caufes, which were too intricate for their own 
decifion, to the determination of this tribunal. 

Nothing was regarded or attended to here but truth 
only; and to the end that no external objefts might di- 
vert the attention of the judges, their tribunal was 
always held at night, or in the dark ; and the orators 
were not allowed to make ufe of any exordium, digref- 
fion, Or peroration. 

Solon, to prevent as much as poflible the abufe which 

the people might make of the great authority he left them, 

created a fecond council, confifting of tour hundred 

men, ahundred out of every tribe ; andordered all caufes 

and affsdrs to be brought before this council, and to be 

maturely examined by them, before they were propofed 

to the gefieral aflembly of the people; to the judgment 

of which the fentiments of the otnier were to fubmit, 

iHid to which alone belonged the right of giving a final 

fentence and decifion. It was upon this fubje^l Ana- 

cbarfi$ (whom the reputation of the fages of Greece had 

brought from the middle of Scythia) faid one day to 

Solon, I Wonder you (hould empower the wife meii only 

to deliberate and debate upon affairs, and leave the de« 

termination and decifion of them wholly to fools. 

Upon another occafion, when Solon was converfing 
with him upon fome other regulations he had in view, 
Anacharfis, aftonifhed that he could expeft to fucceed in 
hisdefigns of reftraining the avarice and injuftice of the 
citizens by written laws, anfwered him in this manner: 
" Give me leave to tell you, that your writings arejuft 
like fpiders* webs : the weak and fmall flies may be 
caught and entangled in them ; but the rich and power- 
ful will break through them and defpife them.'* 

1 Val. Max. U viii. c. i. Lucian in Hermot. p. 195. Quint. 1. vi. c i. 
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. Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very 
fenAbleof the inconveniencie^that attend a democracy, 
or popular government : but having thoroughly fiudied* 
and being perfeflly well acquainted with the charader 
and difpofition of the Athenians, he knew it would be a 
vain attempt to take the fovereignty out of the people's 
hands ; and that if they parted with it at one time, they 
would foon refume it at another, by force and violence. 
He therefore contented himfelf with limiting their 
power by the authority of the Areopagus and the coun- 
cil of four hundred; judging, that the ftate, being fup- 
ported and flrengthened by thefe two powerful bodies, 
as by two good anchors, would not be fo liable to com- 
motions and diforders as it had been, and that the peo- 
ple would be kept within due bounds, and^enjoy more 
tranquillity. 

. I ihall only mention fomc of the laws which Solon 
made, by which the reader may be able to form a judg- 
ment ot the reft. ^ In the firll place, every particular 
perfon was authoirifed to efpoufe the quarrel of any one 
that was injured and infulted; fo that the firft comer 
might profecute the oflFender, and bring him to juftice 
for the outrage he had committed. 

The defign of this wife legiflator by this ordinance; 
was to accuflom his citizens to have a lellow-feeling of 
ona'anothers fufferings and misfortunes, as they were 
all members of one and the fame body. 

• By another law, thofe perfons, that in public dif- 
ferences and diflenfions did not declare themfelyes of 
one party or other, but waited to fee how things would 
go,, before they determined; were declared infamous, 
condemned to perpetual banifhment, and to have all 
their eftates conlifcated. Solon had learned from long 
experience and deep reflexion, that the rich, the pow- 
erful, suid even the wife and virtuous, are ufually the 
moll backward to expofe themfelves to the inconve- 
niencies which public diffenfions and troubles produce 
in fociety ; and that their zeal for the public good does 
not render them fo vigilant and aftive in the defence of 

' Pltit. in Solon, p. 88, •Ibid p. 89.. 
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k, as the paflions of the fa6lious render them induftri- 
ous to deuroy it; that the juft party being thus aban- 
doned by thofe that arc capable of giving more weight, 
authority, and.ftrength to it, by their union and con- 
currence, becomes unable to grapple with the audaci* 
ous and violent enterprifes of a few daring innovators.* 
To prevent this misfortune, which may be attended 
with the moil fatal confequences to a ftate, Solon 
judged it proper to force the well-afFcftcd by the fear 
of greater inconveniencies to themfelves, to cfeclare for 
the juft party, at the very beginning of feditions, and 
to animate the fpirit and courage of the beft citizens, 
by engaging them in the common danger. By this* 
method of accuftoming the minds of the people to look 
upon that man almoft as an enemy and a traitor, that 
ihould appear indifferent to, and unconcerned at, tlie 
misfortunes of the public, he provided the ftate with a; 
quick and fure recourfe againft the fudden enterprifes* 
ot wicked and profligate citizens^ 

* Solon aboliflied the giving of portions in marriage 

with young women, unlefs they were only daughters r 

and ordered that the bride (hould carry no other fortune- 

to her huft>and« than three fuitsof clothes, and fome few 

houfehold goods of little value : for he would not have 

Hiatrimony become a traffic, and a mere commerce of 

intereft ; but defired,that it ihould be regarded as an bo* 

nourable fellowfliip aind fociety, in order to raife fub- 

jeds to the ftate,. to make the married pair live agree-* 

ably and harmonio«ifly together, and to give continual* 

leftiraony of mutual love and tendernefs to each other. 

Before Splon'^ time, the Athenians were not allowed 

tx) make their wills; the wealth of the deceafed always 

devolved upon his children and family, Solon's law 

allowed every one, that was childlefs, to difpofe of his 

whole eftate as he thought fit ; preferring by that means 

Iriendfliip to kindred^ and choice to neceffity and con- 

ftraint,and rendering every man truly mafter of his own 

fortune, by leaving him at liberty to beftow it where ho' 

pleafed* This law however did not autborife indif, 

* f iut. in Splon, p. 89. • 
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ferently all forts of donations: it juftified and approved 
of none, but thofe that were made freely and without 
any compulfion ; without having the mind diftempe|ed 
and intoxicated with drinks or charms, or perverted 
and feduced by the allurements and careifes of a wo* 
man: for this wife lawgiver was juftly perfuaded, that 
there is no difference to be made between being feduc- 
ed and being forced, looking upon artifice and vie- 
lencey.pliefllifiEe^md pain^ in the fame light, when they 
are made ufe of as means to impofe upon men's reafon, 
and to captivate the liberty of their underftandings. 

■Another regulation he made was to leffen the re- 
wards of the vifiors at the Ifthmian^ and Olympic 
Sames, and to fix them at a certain value, viz^ a hun- 
red drachmas, which make about fifty livres, for the 
firft fort; and five hundred drachmas, or two hundred 
and fifty livres for the fecond. He thought it a fhame- 
iul thing, that athletae and wrefllers, a fort of people,, 
not only ufelefs, but often dangerous to the flate,. 
fiiould have any confiderable rewards allotted them, 
which ought rather to be referved for the families of 
thofe perfons who difed in the fervice of their country; 
it being very jufl and reafonable, that the flate fbould 
fupport and provide for fuch orphans, who probably 
might come in time to follow the good examples of 
their fathers. 

In order to encourage arts, trades and manufaftures, 
the fenate of the Areopagus was charged with the care 
of enquiring into the ^'ays and means that every man 
made ufe of to get his livelihood : and of chaftifing and 
punifhing all thofe who led an idle life. Befides the 
(ore-mentioned view of bringing arts and trades into a 
flourifhing condition, this regulation was founded upon 
two other reafons Hill more important .^ 

1. Soloii confidered, that fuch perfons as have no 
fortune^ and make ufe of no methods of induflry to get 
their livelihood, are ready to employ all manner of 
unjufl and unlawful means for acquiring money; and 
that the neceffity of fub filling fome way or other dif- 

** Flat. p. 9i« Diog. Lacrtt in Solo'n. p. ^7. 
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pofes them for committing all forts of mifdemeanours, 
rapines, knaveries, and frauds ; from which fprings up 
A fichool of vice in the hofom of the commonwealth; 
and fuch a leaven gains ground ^ as does not fail to 
fpread its infeftion, and by degrees corrupt the man- 
iiers of the public. 

In the fecond place, the moft able ftatefmen have al- 
ways looked upon thefe indigent and idle people, as a 
troop of dangerous, reftlefs, and turbulent (pirits, eager 
after innovation and change, always ready for feditions 
and infurreftions, and interefted in revolutions of the 
fiate, by which alone they can hope to change their own 
lituation and fortune. It was for all thefe reafons, that, 
in the law we are fpeaking of, Solon declared, that a 
fon fhould not be obliged to fupport.his fathei in old- 
age or neceflity, if the latter hid not taken care to have 
his fon brought up to fome trade or occupation r all 
children that were fpurious and illigitimate were ex- 
empted from the fame duty : for it is evident, fays So- 
lon, that whoever contemns the dignity and fanttity of 
matrimony in fuch a manner^ has never had in view the 
lawful end we ought to propofe to ourfelves in having 
children, but only the gratification of a loofc paflion. 
Having then fatlsfied his own defires, and had the end 
te propofed to himfelf, he has no proper right over the 
perfons he begot,, upon whofe lives as well as births, 
be has entailed an indelible infamy and reproach. 

* It was prohibited to fpeak any ill of the dead; be- 
caufe religion direfts us taaccount the dead as facred, 
juftice req^uires us to fpare thofe that are no more, and , 
good policy ihoald hinder hatreds from becoming im- 
mortal. 

It was alfo forbidden to affront or give ill language 
to any body in the temples^in courts of judicature, in 
public affemblies, and m the theatres, during the time 
of reprefentation : for to be no where able to govern 
our paflions and rcfentmentj, argues too untraSable 
and licentiious a difpofitien; as to reftrain them at all 
times and upon all occafiOins, is a virtue beyond the 

^ . » Plut, ia Solon, p. 89, 
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mere force of human nature, and a perfeftion referved 
for the evangelical law. 

•Cicero obferves, that this wife legiflator of Athens^, 
whofe laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 
vided no law againft parricide ; and being afked the 
reafon why he had not, heanfwered, «' * That to make 
laws againft, and ordain ptinilhments for a crime, that 
had never been known or heard of, was the way to in- 
troduce it, rather than to prevent it/* I omit feveral 
of his laws concerning marriage and adultery, in which 
there are remarkable a/id manifeft contradi6)^ons, and 
a great mixture of light and darknefs, knowledge and 
error, which we generally find among the very wifeft 
of the heathens, who had no eftablilhed principles or 
rules to go by. 

After Solon had publifhed his laws, and engaged the 

I people by public oath to obferv^ them religioufly, at 
ealt for the term of a hundred years, he thought proper 
to remove from Athens, in order to give them time to 
take root, and to gather ftrength by cuftom; as alfo to 
rid himfelf of the trouble ajni importunity of thofe who 
came to confult him about the fenfe and meaning of his 
laws, and to avoid the complaints and odium of others: 
for, as he faid himfelf, in great undertakings it is hard 
(if not impoflible) to pleafe all parties. He was abfent 
ten years, in which interval of time we are to place his 
journeys into Egypt, into Lydia, to vifit king Croefus, 
and into feverafl other countries. ^ At his return he 
found the whole city in commotion and trouble; the 
three old faftions were revived, and had formed three 
different parties i Lycurgus was at the head of the 
people that inhabited the low lands: Megacles, fon 
of Alcmeon was the leader of the inhabitants upon th« 
fea-coaib; and Pififtratus had declared for the moun- 
taineers, to whom were joined the handicrafts-men 
and labourers who lived by their induftry, and whofe 

' A. A( 3445* Aut. J. €. 559. Pl«t. in Solon, p. 94. ' 

• Sapienter fictjfe dicitur^ cum de eo nihii fanxerit^ fuoi antea commfum 
uternti 8f| wfn um pro/ukre^ fudm admoucrc^ vidcrefur, fro. &of. Amcf* 
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chief fpleen was againll the rich: ofthefe three leaders. 
the two laft were the moll powerful and confiderabic* 

' Megaqles was the fon ot that Alcmeon whom Croe- 
fus had extremely eariched for a particular fervke he 
had done him. He had likewife married a lady, who had 
brought him an immenfe portion : her name was Aga-» 
rifia, the daughter of Cliftbenes, tyrant of Sicyon : this 
Clifthenes was at this time the ricnefl: and mou opulent 
prince in Greece. In order to be able to choofe a 
worthy*fon-in-law, and to know his temper, manners,- 
and cnarafier from his own experience, Clifthenes in^ 
vited all the young noblemen of Greece to come and 
fpend a year with him at his houfe ; for this was an 
ancient cuftom in that country. Several youths accept- 
ed the invitation, and there came from different parts 
to the number of thirteen. Nothing was feen every 
day but races, games, tournaments, magnificent enter- 
taimnents, and converfations upon all forts of quef. 
tions and fubjeSs. One of the gentlemen, who had 
hitherto furpaffed all his competitors, loft the princefs^ 
by ufing forae indecent geftures and poftures in his 
dancing, with which her lather was extremely offend- 
ed. Clifthenes, at the end of the year, declared fpr 
Megacles, and fent the reft of the noblemen away 
loaded with civilities and prefents. This was the 
Megacles of whom we are fpeaking. 

* rififtratus was a well-bred man, of a gentle and in- 
finuating behaviour, ready to fuccour and afTift the * 
poor ; wife and moderate towards his enemies ; a moft 
artful and a^ccoropliflied difTembler; and one, who had 
all appearances of virtue, even beyond the moft vir- 
tuous; who feemed to be the moft zealous ftickler. 
for equality among the citizens, and who abfolutely 
declared againft all innovations and change. 

It was not very hard for him to impofe upon the 
people wkh all his artifice and addrefs. But Solon 

* Herod, lib. vi. c. 125^131. » Plat, in Solon, p. 95. 

* We are not here to underftand fuch as begged or aflccd alms ; for 
ia thofe times fays irocrates,there was no citizeh that died of hunger, 
or dHhoaottred hit city by begging. Orat, Artop. p, 369. 

• quickly 
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Juickly faw through his difguife, and perceived the 
rift of all his feeming virtue and fair pretences*: how- 
ever he thought fit to dbferve meafures with him in the 
beginning, hoping perhaps by gentle methods to bring 
him back to his duty. 

^ It was at thi& time *Thefpis began to change the 
Grecian tragedy ; I fay change, becaufe it was invent- 
ed long before. This novelty drew all the world aftet 
it, Solon went among the r^ft for the fake of hearing 
Thefpis, who afted himfelf, according to the cuftom of 
the ancient poets. When the play was endeli,he called 
to Thefpis, and alked him, "Why he was not afliamed 
to utter fuch lies before fo many people ?*" Thefpi* 
made anfwer, ^* That there was no harm in lies of that 
fort, and in poetical fiftions which were only made 
for diverfion." " No y" replid Solon,^ giving a great 
flroke with his ftick upon the ground ; ** but it we 
fufFer and approve of lying for our own diverfion, it 
will quickly find its way into our ferious engage- 
ments, and all oiir bufinels and affairs.'* 

* In the mean time Pifilhatus ftill pufhed on hii 
point ; and in order to accomplifh it, made ufe of a 
flratagem, that fucceeded as well as he could expe6^. 

** He gave himfelf feveral wounds ; and in that con- 
dition, with his body all bloody, he caufed himfelf to be- 
carried in a chariot into the market-place, where he raif- 
ed andenflamed the populace, by giving them to under- 
fiand that his enemies had treated him at that rate, and 
that he was the viftim of his zeal for the public good.^ 
_ An aflembly of the people was immediately conven- 
ed ; and there it was refolved,, in fpite of all the remon* 
ftrances Solon could make againft it, that^fifty guards 
feould be allowed Pififlratus for the fecurity of hi» 

, * Plut. in Solon, p. g^. « Herod. 1. i. c 59— 64, 

* Plut. in Solon, p.95, 96 
. ♦ Tragedy wasin being a long time before Thefpis; but it was- only 
• chorus of perfons that fung, and faid opprobrious things to one ano- 
ther. Thcffpis was the iirft that impr6ved'this chorua by the addition 
of a perfonagc, or charader, who, in order to give the reil time to t^ke 
^reath and recover their fpirits, recited an adventure of foroe illuAri* 
ous pcrfon. A.nd this recital. gave occafion after waid) fgr introducing. 
tke fub]«£U of tragedies^ " • 
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perfon. He foon augmented the number a« much aa 
he thought fit, and by their means made himfelf mafter 
ef the citadel. All his enemies betook themfelves to 
flight, and the whole city was in great confternation and 
diforder, except Solon,who loudly reproached the Athe- 
nians with their co^vardice and folly, and the tyrant 
with his treachery. Upon his being afked what it was 
that gave him fo much firmnefs and refolution ? •♦It 
is," laid he, "^my old.affe." He was indeed very old^ 
and did not feem to ri& much, as the end of his life 
was very near: though it often happens, that men grow 
fonder of life, in proportion as they have lefe reafon 
and right tadefire it (hould be prolonged. But Pififtra- 
tus after he had fubdued all, thought his conqueft im- 
perfeft till he had gained Solon : and as he was well 
acquainted with the meai^s that are proper to engage an 
old man, he careffed him accordingly ; omitted no- 
thing that could tend to foften and win upon him, and 
ftiowed him all poflible marks of friendftiip and efteem, 
doing him all manner of honour, havinghim often about 
bis perfon, and publicly profefling a great veneration 
for his laws ; which in truth he both obferved himfelf^ 
and caufed to be obferved by others* Solon feeing it 
was impoflible either to bring Pififtratus by fair mean» 
to renounce this ufurpation, or to depofe him by force,, 
thought it a point of prudence not to exafperate the ty- 
rant by rejecling the advances he made him, and hoped, 
at the fame time, that by entering into his confidence 
and counfels, he might at leaft be capable of conduft- 
ing a power whic"h he could not aboliih, and of miti- 
gating the mifchief and calamity that he had not been 
able to prevent. 

Solon did not furvive the liberty of his country two 
years complete : for Pififtratus made himfelf mailer of 
Athens, under the archon Comia^, the firft year of the 
51ft Olympiad ; and Solon died the year following^ 
under the archon Hegeftratus,.who fucceeded Comias.. 
The two parties, whofe heads were Lycurgus and 
Megacles,wniting,drove Pififtratus outof Athens,where 

te was foon recalled by^Megacles, who gave him his 

daughter 
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daughter in marriage. But a difference, that arofe upon 
occafiofi of this match, having embroiled them afrefh, 
the Alcmaeonidx had the worft of it, and were obliged 
to retire. Pififtratus was twice depofed, and twice 
found means to reinftate himfelf. His artifices ac-, 
quired him his power, and his moderation maintained 
him in it; and without doubt his * eloquence, which 
eveh in Tully's judgment was very great, rendered him 
very acceptable to the Athenians, who were but too apt 
to be affected with the charms of difcourfe, as it made 
them forget the care of their liberty. An exa6l fubmif- 
lion to the laws diftiDguiihedPifiilratusfrom nioft other 
ufurpers ; and the mildnefs of his government was fuch 
as might make many a lawful fovereign blufh. Eor 
which reafoii the chara£ler of Pifiilratus was thought 
worthy of being fet in oppofition to that of other ty- 
rants. Cicero doubting, what ufe Caefar would make 
of his viftory at Pharfaliai wrote to his dear friend 
Atticus, ** t We do not yet know, whether the deftiuy 
of Rome will have us groan under a Phalaris, or Iiv« 
under a Pififtratus." ^ 

This tyrant indeed, if we are to call him fo, always 
Slowed himfelf very popular and moderate; * and had, 
fuch a command ot his temper, as to bear reproaches 
and infults with patience, when he had it in his power 
to revenge them with a word. His gardens and or- 
chards were open to all the citizens ; in which he was 
afterwards imitated by Cimon. ^ It is faid he was the 
firft who opened a public library in Athens, which after 
his time was much augmented, and at lail carried into 
Perfia by Xerxes, « when be took the city. But Sp. 
leucus Nicanor, a long time afterwards, reftored it to. 
Athens. ^ Cicero thinks atfo, it was Pififlratus who 
firil made the Athenians acquainted with the poems of 

* Val. Max. I. v. c« i. ^ Athcn. 1. xii. p. 53s. 

K Aul. Gel. 1. vi. c. 17. ** Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 137. 

* P'^fifatus diccnde tantum vJviJc dicitur, vt ei Athenioifu ye^iiem impe» 
fiuM orattone capti ptrmitUrcn$, Val. Max. 1. viii. c. 9, 

Quis doSwr Hfdfm tempori^ust autcvjiu doquentU Uteris ivJlruHiorfuiJc tra» 
dituTy fuam Pi/ylraiif Cic, de Orat. ]. iii. n. 137. 

f Incertum ejl Pkakdmat, an Pijijlratumt Jit imtaturm^ Ad Attic. 
L vii. £p. xix« 
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Homer, who difpofed the books in the order we now 
find them, whereas before, they were confufed, and not 
digeiled; and who firft caufed them to be publicly 
read at their f'eafts, called Panathensa. ^ Plato afcribei 
this honour to his fon Hipparchus. 

^Pififtratus died in tranquillity, and tranfmitted to 
his fons the fovereign power, which he had ufurped 
thirty years before ; feventeen of which he had reign- 
ed in peace. 

' His fons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucydi- 

des adds a third, which he calls Tbeflalus. They feem- 

ed to have inherited from their father an affe6Hon for 

learning and learned men. Plato, who attributes tei 

Hipparchujs ™ what we have faid concerning the poemii 

of Homer,adds that he invited to Athens the tamous poe : 

Anacreon,who was of Teos, a city of Ionia ; and that h ! 

fent a veffel of fifty oars on purpofe for hinft. He like ■ 

wife entertained at his houfe oimonides, another h ■ 

mous poet of the ifle of Ceos, pne of the Cyclades, i 1 

the iEgean fea, to whom he gave a large penfion, ar I 

made very rich prefents. The defign of thefe princ i 

in inviting men of letters to Athens was, fays Plato, 1 

[often and cultivate the minds of the citizens, and 1 

infufe into them a relifb and love for virtue, by givi | 

tkm a tafte for learning and the fciences. Their a \ 

extended even to the inftrufting of the peafants a I 

country people, by eretling, not only in the ttreets I 

the city, but in all the roads and highways, ftatues I 

ftone, called Mercuries, with grave fentences car 

upon them ; in which manner thofe filent monii 1 

gave intlruftive lefTons to all paffengers. Plato fe< | 

to fuppofe, that Hipparchus had the authority, or I 

the two brothers reigned together. "But Thucyd 1 

fliows that Hippias, as the eldeft of the fons, fucc 

cd his father in the government. v 

However it were, their reign in the whole,-afte 

death of Pififlratus, was only of eighteen years ( 

lion : it ended in the following manner. 

'In Hipparch. p.atS. ^.Arift. lib. v. de Rep. c. la. ^ 
3^78. Ant. J. C. 5t6. ™ In Hip, p. 228 & 429. " Lib. vi. 
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*> Harmo Jius and Ariftogiton,both citizens of Athene, 
had contrafted a very ftrift friendfhip. Hipparchus, 
kngry at firft for a perfonal affront he pretended to have 
received from him, to revenge himfelf upon his fifter^ 
put a public affront upon her, by obliging her fhame- 
fully to retire from a folemn procefEon, in which fhe 
was to carry one of the facred bafkets, alleging, that 
Ihe was not in a fit condition to affift at fuch a ceremo- 
ny. Her brother and his friend, ftillmorer being ftung 
to the quick by fo grofs and outrageous an affront, 
took from that moment a fefolution to attack the ty- 
rants. And to do it the more effeftually, they waited for 
the opportunity of a feftival which they judged would 
be very favourable for their purpofe ; this was the feaft 
•of the Panathenaea, in which the ceremony required, 
that all the tradefmen and artificers flioufd be under 
arms. For the greater fectirity they only admitted a 
-very fmall number of the citizens into their fecret ; 
conceiving, that upon the firft motion all the reft would 
join them. The day being come, they went betimes 
into the market-place, armed with daggers. Hippias 
caiiie out of the palace and went to the Ceramicum, 
which was a place without the city, where the company 
of guards then were, to give the neceffary orders for 
the ceremony. The two triends followed him thither, 
and coming near him, they faw one of the cohinirators 
talking very familiarly with him, which made them ap- 
prehend they were betrayed. They could have ex.e- 
cuted their defign that moment -upon Hippias ; but 
were willing to begin their vengeance upon the author 
of the affront they had received. They therefore re- 
turned into the city, where meeting with Hipparchus, 
they killed him ; but, being immediately apprehend- 
ed, themfelves Were flain, and Hippias found means 
to difpel the ftorm. 

After this affair he obferved no meafures, and reigned 
like a true tyrant, putting to death a vaft number of ci- 
tizens. Tq guard himfelf for the future againft a like 
enterprife, and to fecure a fafe retreat for> himfelf in 

•Thucyd, 1, vi. p. 446— 450, 
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cafe of any accident, he endeavoured to ffrcngthen 
himfelf by a foreign fupport, and to that end gave hxs 
(laughter in marriage to the fon of the tyrant oil Lamp- 
facus. 

Pin the mean time the AlcmaconidaCy who from the 
beginning of the revolution had been baniflied from 
Athens by Pififtratus, and who faw their hopes fruflrat- 
cd by the bad fuccefs of the laft confpiracy, did not 
however lofe courage, but turned their views another 
Vay. As they were very rich and powerful, they got 
themfelves appointed by the Amphyftiohs, that i^, the 
heads of the grand or general council of Greece, fuper- 
intendants for rebuilding the temple of Delphos, for the 
fum of three htindred talents, or nine hundred thou- 
fand livres**'. As they were generous in their natures^ 
and befides had their reafons for beinff foon this occa- 
lion, they added to this fum a great deal of their own 
money, and made the whole frontifpiccc of the temple 
all ot Parian marble, at their particular expence; 
whereas, by the contra£^ made with the Amphyftions^ 
it was only to have been made of common ftonc. 

The liberality of the Alcmaeonidae was not altogether 
a free bounty ; neither was their magnificence towards 
the God of Delphos, a pure effeS of religion. Policy 
was the chief motive. They hoped by this means ta 
acquire great credit and influence m the temples, which 
happened according to their expe£kation.. The money^ 
Which they had plentifully poured into the hands of the 
prieftefs, rendered them abfolute matters of the oracle^ 
and of the pretended cod who prefided over it, and who 
for the future becommg their ec to, faithfully repeated 
the words they di£lated to him, and gratefully lent them 
the afliftance of his voice andauthority. As often there- 
foreas any Spartan came to confult the prieftefs, whe- 
ther upon his own affairs, or upon thofe of the ftate, 
no promife was ever made him of the god*is afliftance; 
but upon conditions that the Lacedaemonians fhould 
deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order 

t Herod. L v* c. 6a — ^ * A^vt 40yOQol« ficrliag. 
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was fo often repfeated to them by the oracle* that they 
refolved at laft to make war againft the Pififtratides, 
though they were under the llrongeft engagements of 
iriendfiiip and hofpitality with them ; herein prefer- 
ring the will * of God, fays Herodotust to all human 
confiderations. 

The firft attempt of this kind mifcarried ; and the 
troops they fent againft the tyrant were repulfed with 
lofs, Notwithftanding, a little time after they made a 
fecond, which feemed to promife no better an iiFuc 
than the firft; becaufe moft of the Lacedaemonian s» 
feeing the fiege they had laid before Athens likely to 
continue a great while, retired, and left only a fmall 
number of troops to carry it on. But the tyrant's chil- 
dren, who had been clandeftinely conveyed out of the 
city^ in order to be put in a fafe place, being taken by 
the enemy, the father to redeem them, was obliged to 
come to an accommodation with the Athenians, by 
which it was ftipulated, that he ftiould depart out of At- 
tica in five days time. ^ Accordingly he aftual ly retired 
within the time limited, and fettled at Sigaeum, a town 
in Phrygia, feated at the mouth of the river Scamander. 

^ Pliny obferves, that the tyrants were driven out of 
Athens the fame year the kings were expelled Rome. 
Extraordinary honours were paid to the memory of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Their names we^e infi- 
nitely refpefted at Athens in. all fucceeding ages, and 
alraoft held in equal reverence with thofe oi the gods. 
Statues were forthwith erefted to them in the market- 
place, which was an honour, that never had been ren- 
dered to any man before. The very fight of thefe fta* 
tues, expofed to the view of all the citizens, kept up 
their hatred and dcteftationoi tyranny, and daily renew- 
ed their fentiments of gratituae to thofe generous de- 
fenders of their liberty, who had not fcrupled to pur- 
chafe it with their lives, and to feal it with their blood. 
• Alexander the Great who knew how dear the memory 

« A. M. 3^96. Ant. J. C. ^cBw ' Plin. 1. xxxiv. c. ^. * Ibi4. c. 8. 
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if thefe men were to the Athenians, and how far they 
canried their zeal in this refpeft, thought he did thera 
a knfible pfeafure in fending them the ftatues of thofe 
two great men, which he found in Perfia after the de- 
feat of Darius, and which Xerxes had carried thither 
from Athens. *This city at the time of her deliverance 
from tyranny, did not confine her gratitude folely to 
the authors of her liberty ; but extended it even to a 
woman, who had fignalized her courage on that occa- 
fion. This woman was a courtezan, named Leona, who, 
by the charms of her beauty, and (kill in playing on the 
harp, had particularly, captivated Harmodius and Arif- 
togiton. After their death the tyrant, who knew they 
had concealed nothing from this woman, caufed her 
to be put to the torture, in order to make her declare 
the names of the other confpirators. But (he bore alt 
the cruelty of their torments with an invincible con- 
ftancy, and expired in the midft of them ; glorioufly 
Slowing the world, that her fex is more courageous 
and more capable of keeping a fecret, than fome men 
imagine. The Athenians would not fuffer the me- 
mory of fo heroic aii aflion to be loft : and to prevent 
the luftre of it from being futlied by the confidera- 
Uonof her charafter as a courtezan, they endeavoured 
to conceal that circumftance, by reprefenting her, in 
tht ftatue which they ereded to her honour, under 
the figure of a lionefs without a tongue. 

■Plutarch, in the life of Ariftides, relates a thing,- 
which does great honour to the Athenians, and which 
ihows to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 
their deliverer, and their reipcft tor his memory. They 
had learned that the grand-daughter of Ariftogiton 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumftances, 
nobody being willing to marry her upon account of 
her extreme indigence and poverty. The people of 
Athens fent for her, and marrying her to one or the nioft 
rich and confiderable men of their city, gave her an 
ellate in land in the town of Potamos for her portion. 
* Plin. 1. vii. c: S3. & 1« xxxiv» c* 8, " f age 335. 
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Athens feemed in recoverinff her liberty to have allW 
recovered her courage. During the reigns of her ty- 
rants {he had a£):ed with indolence and inaflivity, as 
knowing what flie did was not for herfelf, but for them. 
But after her deliverance from their yoke, the vigour 
and afiivity flie exerted was of a quite different kind ; 
becaufe then her labours were her own. 

Athens however did not immediately enjoy a pcrfefl 
tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Clifthcnes, one of 
the Alcmasonides, and Ifagoras, who were men of the 
greateft credit and power in the city, by contending 
vith each other for fuperiority, created two confider- 
able faftions. The former, who had gained the people 
'on his fide, made an alteration in the form of their efta- 
bliftiment, and inftead of four tribes, whereof they con- 
filled before, divided that body into ten tribes, to which 
he gave the names of the ten fons of Ion, whom the 
Greek hifloriaqs make the father and fir ft founder of 
the nation. Ifagoras, feeing himfelf inferior in credit to 
his rival, had recourfe to the Lacedaemonians, Cleo- 
menes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged Clif- 
thcnes to depart from Athens, with feven hundred fa- 
milies of his adherents. But they foon returned, and 
were reflored to all their eftates and fortunes. 

The Lacedaemonians, ftung with fpite and jealoufy 
againft Athens, becaufe fhe took upon her to aft inde- 
pendent of their authority; and repenting alfo that 
they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the cre- 
dit of an orack, of which they had fince difcovered 
the impofture, began to think of reinftating Hippias, 
one of the fons of Pififtratus ; and to that end fent for 
him from Sigaeum, whither he had retired. They 
. then communicated their defign to the deputies of their 
allies, whofe affiilance and concurrence they propof- 
ed to ufe, in order to render their enterprife more fuc- 
cefsful. 

The deputy of Corinth fpoke firft on this occafion, 
and e X pre ffed great aftonifhment, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who were themfelves avowed encmies^of tyran- 

3 i^y» 
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uy, and profeffed the greateft abhorrence for all arbi- 
trary government, fliould defire to eftablifh^it elfe- 
where; defcribing at the fame time, in a liveiy man- 
ner, alJ the cruel and horrid eflFefts of tyrannical go- 
vernment, as his own country, Corinth, had but very 
lateiy felt by woeful experience. The reft of the de- 
puties applauded his difcourfe, and were of his opinion^ 
Thus the enterprife came to nothing; and had no other 
effect, but to difcover the bafe jealoufy of the Lacedae- 
monians, and to cover them with fliame and confufion, 
Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Afia to 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the^ing of Per- 
fia, whom he endeavoured, by all manner of means, 
to engage in a war againfl Athens ; reprefenting to him, 
that the taking of fo rich and powerful city would ren- 
der him mafter of all Greece. Artaphernes hereupon 
required of the Athenians, that thej would reinltate' 
Hippias in the government ; to which they made no 
other anfwer, but by a downright and abfolute refufal. 
This was the original ground and occafion of the wars 
between the Perfians and the Greeks, which will be 
Ae fubjeft of the following volumes. 

ARTICLE IX. 

illufirwus Men^ who diftinguijhtd thtmjdvts in Arts 

and Sciences* 

1 BEGIN with the poets, becaufe the moft ancient. 

Homer, tlie moft celebrated and iUuftrious of all 
tlie poets, is he of whom we have the leaft knowledge, 
either with refpeft to the country where he was born, 
or the time in which he lived. Amonij the feven ci- 
ties of Greece, that contend for the honour of having 
given him birth", Smyrna feems to have the beft title. 

''Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four hundred 
years before hi^ time, that is three hundred and forty 
years after the taking of Troy: for Herodotus flourifh- 
<^d feven hundred and forty years after that expedition. 

" A. M. 3160. Ant. J. C. 844. Lib. ii. c. 53. 
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Some authors have pretended, that he was called Ho- 
faier, becaufe he was born blind. Velleius Paterculus 
rejefts this ftory with contempt. * '* If any man/' fays 
he, ** believes that Homer was born blind, he muft be 
ib himfelf, and even have loft all«his fenfes,** Indeed, 
according to the obfcrvation of ^ Cicero, Homer's 
works are rather pi£lures than poems; fo perteftly 
does he paint to the life, and fet the images of every 
thing he undertakes to defcribe, before the eyes of the 
reader^ and he feems to have been intent upon intro- 
ducing all the moft delightful and agreeable objefts 
that nature affords, into his writings, and to mak^ 
them, in a manner, pafs in review before his readers. 

t What is moft aftoniftiing in this poet is, that hav- 
ing applied himfelf the firft, at leaft of thofe that are 
known, to that kind of poetry, which is the moft fub- 
lime and difficult of all, he ftiould however foar fo 
high, and with fuch rapidity, at the firft flight as it 
were, as to carry it at once to the utmoft perfeftion ; 
which feldom or never happens in other arts, but by 
flow degrees, and after a long feries of years. 

The kind of poetry we are fpeaking of, is the epic 
poem, fo called.from the Greek word itjos ; becaufe it 
is an aftion related by the poet. The fubjeft of this 
poem muft be great, inftruftive, ferious, containing 
only one 'principal event, to which all the reft muil 
refer and be fubordinate: and this principal a£lion 
muft have pafled a certain fpace of time, which muft 
not exceed a year at moft. 

Homer has compofed two poems of this kind, the 
Iliad and the Odyfley : the fubjeft of the firft is the an- 
ger of Achilles, fo pernicious to the Greeks, when they 
befieged Uion, or Troy ; and that of the fecond is the 

TTufcul. Quaell. I. v. n. 114. 

* Qvemji quis ceecum genitum putatt ommbus fenjibus orhus efi, Pat 1 r c • 
J. i. c. 5. 

f Clarijimum deinde Homeri illuxit ingenium^ Jinc exemfh maximum: qui 
magnitudine operis, et fulgon cflrn.7num.JvUs appellari Focta meruiu In quo 
hoc maximum tji quod neque ant( illume qvem lilt imitaretun ncque pofi illume 
fjd imitari rum poffitt ir.ventus ift ; nequc qucmquam utium, cujus opens primus ■ 
0u3orfjueriti in to peife6ii^imum prarttr Jiomcrum ct ArcAilocum repencmus, 
VsLL. Paterc. 1. i. c. 5. ^ 
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^ wj^9g^ wi iulvetttures of Uljr Set, after d&e Uddng ^ f 
that cit}r. 

It is remarjL^tble that^o nation in the world, howeyer 
learned and in^eiuoMs, has cCver produced any pocuUL 
comparable up hi^ ; nad that whoever have .atte^iptei 
Buy w:Qr%fi pf th^ kiad, have ukep. their plan and ideal 
helm Homer, hprrowed all t^eir rules from him, isad^ 
him their 49tiodeU and have only f^oceeded in pronojTr 
pp^ to .tl^ir i\xcctb iajcopyii^ him. The truta is* 
Homer :MCgs ^svn «rigifial jgeo^us, and £t for pl;hers to h.p 
formed luppm : r fys^f tm^cMhrum Homcrui, 

All the greateil men and the mpft e>uitlte4 geniufes» 

ihat have appeared for thede twp thouTand and five or 

fix fattn^i^d yearp^ in .Qx^ce* Italy, and elfewh-^. : 

thofe, whofe writings.we are forced ftill to admire ; wu^ 

are ftill our mafters, and who teach us to think* to rea- 

fon, to fpe2d^« and to write; ail thefe, * fays Madam 

Oacier, acjcnow ledge Homer to be the gr^ateft of poets., 

' and look upon his poems as the model for all fucceed- 

izig j^oees to form their talte and j udgment upon. Af te^ 

all this, caa there be any man fo conceited of his ow^i 

talents, be they ever fo great, as reafonahly to p.rCr 

fume, that his depifions (hould prevail againfl fach ap 

univc/fal concurrence of judgment in perfons of the 

moll diftingiiifhed abilities and chara&ers P 

So many teflimonies, fo ancient, fo conftant, and fo 
uiuverfal, entirelyjuftify Alexander the Great's favor- 
able judgment of^the works of Homer, which he looked 
upon as the moii excellent and valuable produ£lionof 
human wit; ^ pretiojiffimum humani animi apus. 

* QuintUian, after having made a magnificent enco- 
mium upon Homer, gives us ajuflideaof his chara^ler 
and maniier of writing in thefe few words : Hunc nem^ 
in magnis Jublimitate^ in parvis proprietiUeJuparavtriU 
Idemlatus ac prdfus^jucunius et gravis ^tUTn capia turn 
brtvitate mii-ubiiis. In great things, what a fubhmity of 
cxpreflion ; and in little, what a juflnefs and propriety ! 

^ Plin. 1. xvH. c. 5. « Ibid, c, 29. " Quln. 1. x. cap 1. 

* In Homtr's life, wbicja is preiixcd t(% the trai^IU^ioa of the Iliatl. 
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DiSRiGve and'concife, pleafant and grave, equally ad^ 
mirable ,bpth for his copioufnefs and.his brevity. 
- Hesiod. The moft common opinion is, that he was 
tontemporary with Hbmer. It is faid, he was born at 
Curaa, a town in ^Eolis, but that he was brought up at 
Afcra, a little town in Boeotia, which has fince paffed 
for his native country. ' Thu« Virgil calls him, the old 
taan of Afcra. *» We know little or nothing of this 
poet, but by the 'few .remaining poems of his, all iii 
hexameter verfe; which are, jtlt, The Works and Days*, 
fldly, The Thtogony, or the genealogy of the gods ; 3dly, 
The Shield .of Hercules: of which laft, fome doubt 
whether it was written by Hefiod. 

:i^ 3n the firft'ofthefe poems, entitled. The Works 
mnd £)d^j,'Hefi6d treats of agriculture, which requires, 
befides>a great deal of labour, a prudent obfervation of 
times, feafons, and days. This poem is full of excel- 
lent fentences and maxims far the conduft of life. He 
begins it with-a fhort, but lively defcription of two forts 
of difpTites; the one fatal to mankind, the fource of 
quarrels, difcords^ and -wars; and the other, infinitely 
ufeful and beneficial' to -men, as it fharpens their wits, 
'excites a noble and generous emulation among them, 
•and prepares the way for the invention and improve- 
ment of arts and fciences. *He then makes an admira- 
'ble defcription of the four different ages of the world; 
;the golden, the filver, the brazen, and the iron age. 
The perfons who lived in the golden age, are thofe 
•whom -Jupiter, after their death, turned into fo many 
^ Genii* or fpirits, and then appointed them as guardians 
over mankind, giving them a commiflion to go up and 
-down the earth, invifible to the fight of men, and to 
,obferve all their good and evil aftions. 

This poem was VirgiFs model in compofing his 
Georgics, as hehimfeli acknowledges in this verfe: 

» Afcrczumque cano Romana per oppida carmen^ ^ 
And fing the Afcraen verfe to Roman fwains. 

*» JEclog, vi. V. 70. * Gcorg. 1. ii. v. 176. * Aiti/xwf;. 
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The choice made by thefe two illuftrious poets oi 
this fubjeS for the exercife of their raiife, mows in 
what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent fources of wealtfc 
and plenty. It is much to be deplored, that in after- 
tges men departed from a tafte fo agreeable to nature^ 
and fo well adapted to the prefervation of innocence 
and good manners. Avarice and luxury have entirely 
banifhed it the world. ** Nimirum alii fuhitrt ritus^ 
circaque alia mentes kominum detinentur^ tt avaritias 
tanlum curtes coluntur. / . 

2. The Theogony of Hefiod, and the poems of Ho- 
mer, may be looked upon as the fureft and moft authen- 
tic archives and monuments of the theology of the an* 
cients, and of the opinion they had of their gods. For 
we are not to fuppofe that thefe poets were the in- 
ventors of the fables which we read in their writings. 
They only collefted and tranfmitted to pofterity the" 
traces of the religion which they found eftablifhed, 
and which prevailed in their time and country, 

3. The Shield of Hercules is a feparate fragment of ^ 
poem, wherein, it is pretended, Hefiod celebrated the 
moft illuftrious heroines of antiquity : and it bears that 
title, becaufe it contains, among other things a long de- 
scription of the fhield of Hercules, concerning whom 
the fame ppem relates a particular adventure. 

The poetry of Hefiod, in thofe places that are fuf- 
ceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delightful, but . 
not fo fublime and lofty as that of Homer. Quintilian 
reckons him the chief in the middle manner of writ- 
ing. = Datur ei palma in illo medio dicendi genere. 

Arch 1 loch u s, ^ The poet Archilochus, born in 
Paros, inventor of the Iambic verfe, lived in the time 
of Candaules, king of Lydia. He has this advantage iri 
common with Homer, according to Velleius Pater- 
culus, that he carried at once a kind of poetry, which 
he invented, to a very great perfection. The feet 

*Plui. in Proocm. I. xiv. * Lib. i. c. ^ * 

' A. M. 3180. Ant. J. C» 7*4. 
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Mrhichffay^.tbeir JKlmeto Jhe& vorfqs^^d whikh ti Hrtt' 
were Cte only fort ufe4» alctXJJWpojed of oiic (hojrt ^n4 
one Jppg fyuablc^. The Iambic verfe, fuch as it wa^s 
itwented by Archilocbus, feems very proper for the 
vehement and «eAei^etic flyle: accordii^ly we fee that 
Hqi:ace».^eaking oTthis poet, fays, that it was bisa^ger. 
or ratber bis rs^, th£^ ^med bim with \m lambsic^ 
for the excrciliii|r ^^d exerting his vengeance* 

Archilorhum jpTQfrio rabies armaxfit lambo^. 

And Quintiliw * faySt be bad an uncommon force 
of expreluon; was full of bold thoughts, and of thofe 
ftrokes that areihort« but Jceen and piercing; in a word« 
Ijlis ftylc was ftrong and nervous. The longeftt of his 
poemfi were faid to be the beft. The world have paOed 
the fame judgment upon the orations of Demoilhenes 
.aftd Cicero ; the latter of whom fays the fame of his 
iiend Atticus's letters* 

* The verfes of Archilochus were extremely biting 
jLfid licentious; witnefs thofis he wjit agsind Lycam- 
Jbus, his £a|iier-in-law, which drove him into defpair. 
For this double \ reafon, his poetry, how excellent fo- 
cver it was reckoned in other reCpetls, was banilhed out 
pf Sparta; as being jnore likely to corrupt the hearts 
and manners of young people, than to be ufeful in cul- 
tivating their underftanding. We have only fome very 
Jhort fragments that remaiii of this poet, ouch a nice* 
pefs in a heathen people, in regard to the quality of the 
books which they thought young people fiiould be 

9 AsL, Poet. !> Hor. £phod. Od. v'u & Epift. xix. 1. i. 

* StmiHS in h^ vis ^tdOmis^ €im valida tum-hmtes rnhsnitefyuefiniaai^^ 

pluf/imm fongu^nis atqn/t mrventm. -Qv i « . I. x . c. t.. 

'^ l/t Armophani ArckUocki i^mbus^ fc epjfiofa lo^giffima fictpu 
vidctur^ Cic. Epift. xi. 1. i6. Atticum. 

t L4Kedamomi4ibros ArcJUlochi^ cmtMefui eteportArijuferuni fudi 

liktrorim fmrvfit animos indndf ni plus moribus nocerttf qu^m ingeniis froiefct, 
Staaut tnaximim poetam^ aut cetU fummo proximum, qnia domum fbt inxnfam 
tkjc^m mali^iSisJafcraveuii carminum axiHo ttMarurU, V«L.FAT.i, vi. 
c. 3. 
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permitted to reacf, is tiighly wt>rth oarnotict, anJjulHy 
reproaches many Chnftians. 

If ipp ON A X, This poet w^as of Ephefus, and fima* 
fizerf Us wit fomc yeats after Archilochus, in the wime 
lindof poeery,and with the fame force and vehemence; 
He was ♦ ugly, little, lean, and flendet. Two celebrat. 
ed fculptors and brothers, Bupaius and Athenis, (foilie 
call the latter Anthermus^ diverted themfelves at his 
exoence, and reprefented him in a ridiculous form* It 
is dangerous €0 attack f^tyric poets. Hipponax retort- 
ed their pteafantry with fuch keen ftrokes of fatirfe, that 
they hanged themfelves but of mortification : others fay 
they only quitted the city of Ephefus, whete Hipponajc 
lived. His malignant pen did not fpare even tnofe to 
whom he owed his life. How monftrous was this! 
Horace + joins Hipponax with Archilochus, and re* 
pref(»nts them as two poets eq-uillly dangerous. In th<i 
Anihologia** there arerthretfof four epigrams, which 
defcribe Hipponax as terrible, even after death. They: 
^monifli travellers to avoid his tomb, as a pkce front 
^ence a dreadful hait perpetually potiri^, <kvy$ roi» 
%*><tt^ttfn rat^09i rov f^tniou FugegfdndinimUm (umulufff^ 

tortendunu 

It is thought he invented the Soazon verfe, in which 
the Spondee is ufed inftead of the Iambus* in the^ &&£& 
foot of the verfe that bears that name. 

StisiCHORUS. HewasofHimera,atowninSicnyt 
and excelled in Lyjic poetry, as did thofe other poeti . 
we are going to fpeak of. L.yric poetry is that, the 
rerfes of which, digefted into odes and ffanzas, were 
fung tothe lyre, or to Other fuck like iitftrafilem^ Ste* 
fchora^flounAMd betynxt the 37thand47%b Olympiad* 

* AntkoL 1. ill. 
, * BippcnaOi ntiabHis tmUhfitdUas trot: qumokrm im0»m ^us kJoKik 
jowum it propefier€ ridaitium circuits. QflM Hipponax indtgntUut nutrkm' 
dinm^MrminwmdiJtrinxit in tantuM^ ut credatur abfuikftrSdUffUumiO^i'ifii^ 
^ff fUriJalfum tjt. fhtM.t XXX vi. c ^ 

f Jit mobs afpernmus 
PanUA tou9 cornms 
{^es Lycamitjprttm infi^ geneft 
Ant $cn hdjRt SupafQ\ £p]!ioJ', yiu 

Paufanias 
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^ Pafanius, after many other fables, relates, that Ste(i«> 
chorus having been punifhed with the lofs of fight for 
his fatyrical verfes againll Helena, did not recover it, till 
he had retraced his inveftives, by writing another ode 
contrary to the firft ; which latter kind of ode is fince 
called Palinodia, Quintilian* fays, that he fung of 
wars and illuftrious heroes, and that he fupported upon 
the lyre all the dignity and majefly of epic poetry. 

Aj-CMAN. He was of Lacedaemon, or, as fome 
will have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about 
the fame time as Stefichorus. Some make him the 
firft author of amorous verfes. 

Algous. He was born at Mitylene in Lefbos: it 
is from him that the Alcaic verfe derived its name. 
He was a profefled enemy to the tyrants of Lelbos, and 
particularly to Pittacus, againft whom he perpetually 
inveighed m hi^ verfes. ^ It is faid of hiiu* that being 
once in a battle, he was feized with fuch fear and terror, 
that he threw down his arms and ran away. + Horace 
has thoiight fit to give us the fame account of himfelf. 
Poets do not value themfelyes fo much upon prowefi 
as upon wit. \ Quintilian fays, that the ftyle of Alcaeus 
was clofe, magnificent, and accurate; and to complete 
his chara£ler, adds, that he very much refemblei 
Homer. 

SiMONlDES. This poet wasoftheiflandofCeos, 
in the i^ean Sea. He continued to flouriih at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition. He [[excelled principally 
in funeral elegy. The invention of local memory is 
afcribed to him, of which 1 have fpoke elfewhere^* 

^ Fauf. in Lacon. p. too. ^ H«rod. 1. y. c. 95. 

. * Sujukorumt qudm Jit ingenio validus, maUriee fuofue q/Undumtt maxim 
htUa et ciarifimos canentem duces, . et cpici carminis onera lyrd fufiinentem. 
L> X. c. 1. 

"^ Tecum PktUppos et celnmjugtsn Stnji, rtHSa nw btne parrmtlA, Ho a. 
Od. vli. I. s. 

' X In eloqutndo hrevis et magmfUus et diiigens^ flerumque HomeraJmHiu 
I Sed ne reii&is^ Mufa frocaxy jxts 
Cea retraces munera naniee . Ho a a t • 
Mct/Huj lacryms 5im<mideu> C a t u l i . 
, ( Method of teaching and flud/ing the Belles Lettrct. 

A^ 
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At twenty-four years of age^ he difputcdfor, and car-» 
ried, the prize of pjoetry* \, 

^" The anfcver he gave a prince, who alked him what 
God was, is much celebrated. That prince was Hiero,' 
king of Syracufe.- The poqt deCred a day to confider 
tlie quefiionpropoTed to him. On the morrow he aiked 
two days ; and whenever he was called upon for his an- 
fwer, he ftill doubled the time. The king, furprifed at 
tliis behaviour^^emanded his reafon for it. It is, re- 
plied ^imonides, becaufe the more I confider the quef* 
lion, the more obfcure it feems: Quia quantc diutius 
confidcro^ tanto mihi res videtur obfcurior. The anfwer 
was wife, if it proceeded from the high idea which he 
conceived of the Divine Majefty, which * no under- 
Handing can comprehend, nor any tongue exprefs. 

" After having travelled to many cities of Afia, and 
amafled con fiderable wealth by celebrating lae praifes 
of thofe in his verfes who were capable ot rewarding 
him welly he embarked for the ifland of Ceos, his native 
country. The Ihip was caA a^ay. Every one endea* 
vourcd to fave what they could. Simonides took no 
care of any thing ; and when he was aiked the reafon for 
it, he replied, " I carry all I have about me:" Mecum 
inquii meajunt cunQa. Several of the company were 
drowned by the w;eight of the things they attempted to 
fave, and thofe who got to fliore were robbed bv 
thieves. All that efcaped* went to Clazomena, which 
'^as not far from the place where the veffel was loft. 
One of the citizens who loved learning, and had read 
the poems of Simonides with great admiration, was ex* 
ceedingly pleafed, and thought it an honour to receive 
hixninta his houfe. He fupplied him abundantly with 

* Cic. da Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 15. « Phiedr. I. iv. 

* Ctrtt hoc cjt Deus quod et c^m duitur<, non pctejf Jki: dim ctflimatur, n^ 
P*tef a/Hmari ; cAm comparaiwr, non petejl tmnparari : dim dtfintturj ipja deji^ 
^io«e crejat, S. Aug. Scrm. dt temp. cix. 

Noiu ad inttfUSvm ptpus angufivm efl. Et idco Jic eum fDcum) dignd 
^fimamiUy dum inaflimabilem decmuSm E/oquar quemadmodumjeutid* MaA" 
^lulijum Dei qui fe >piUat noje^ ninuit .- qiti n«n wtli minuere^ non ncfnf. 
Miaut. Felix* 

neceflariesi 



ftcceffarieSf vrfrilft the i^cft vrtrc obliged to beg tlif ougfi 
the city. The poet, upon meetfm^ theitl, did nbt for- 
^t fo obffcrve hovf' jtrftly he had anfwered them, in 
regard to his effe6b: Di±i inqutt^ meu intmm^ ^Jfk 
4tma ; ifds ftictl rafuifiis ptfit 

He ^esi reproaehcd ^^ith ha^itj^ dSffiottioWetf poetfry 
by his- ivarice, in maKing hirf jjert V^ri^I, and ndf cdift- 
pofifite a!ny verfes-tifl he hadigrtedfoif the pritecftfe^m. 
• In- Ariftotfe wie find a proof of thftf, \rhicfr dbe^ Rfni 
no honour. A p'erforf if ho h^d won tlie prfec in tha 
chariot-taccs, ddRred Simonides to compofe afong of 
triumph upon that fubj^ft. The poet> not thinking th^ 
i'eward fulfrcient, repHed, that he could not treat it 
weK. This prize had been wbn by mules, and he prt- 
tendcd that animal did not afford trie proper ftiatter for 

Eraifc. Greater offers were made him, which cnno- 
led the mule, and the poem' Was made. Money hai 
h>ng had power to befliow nobJ!ity and beauty, 

A^ thi^ ^nfatial is generated between a fhe-af$ znS t 
horftr, the JOet, as Ariflfotle dbfetves', conftdered them 
at firft, onnr on the bafe fide of their pedigree. Bat 
itidney maoe him take them in the dther light, and hi 
Itylta them ilfufirious Jbals of rapid Jlctds : Xaiftv 

Sappho. She was' of the fameplace, and lived at 
the fame time with Alcaeus. The oapphic verfe took 
its name from her. She'compofed a* confiderable mim- 
ber of poems, of which there are bttt two remaining: 
whfch are fufficient to fatisfy trs* that the praifes given 
her in< all a^s^, (or the beauty, pathetic {cdilnels, num- 
bersrharmony , aind infinite graces, af her poetry , are not 
without foundation. A^ afartbep ptroot of her merits 
fhe was called the tenth mufe ; and the pcQple of Mity« 
lene engraved her image upon their money. It were 
tf^ b» wi&edy that the purity at her ii^anners< bad been 

• Rhet. 1. iii. at. 

equal 



eyai to Ac beauty of her ^eiiiii^; buS tftat ftehid no€ 
ii ft oDonred her fex hfhtrvictg and htegiriarities. 
'Anacreoh. This pdet tras of Teoy, t city of 
do; He fired in the fi/Ch Ofytfipiatf. Anacreon 
foeot a great part of bis time at the court of Po!ycrate«, 
oat htpny tyrant of Samos; and not onlyftstred in adf 
his pleararcs, bur wai of his council. *f Plsft tf U\h mf, 
Aat Hipparcfans, one of the foiwr of Kfiflfratuj, fent a 
fcflei of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him a moft 
obliging fetter, entreating him to come to Athens, wher^ 
kis excellent workr wbatd h^ elteemed^cnd relifhed acf 
Acy deferv&t. It is kii, the only ftady of this^ poet 
was joy and nieafnre: and thofe rrtnacins- we ha^t^ of 
his poetry fufficiently confirm it. We fee plainly in 
all his verfes^ that his hand writes what his heart feel< 
and diSates. It is impolfible to exprefs the efegscnce 
and delicacy of his poems: nothing coutd be mdte 
efiinable, bad their objefi been mote noble. 

THEs^rs. He was the firft inventor of Tragedy. 
I defer (peaking of him till 1 come to give fome ac* * 
comft of^ctie tragic poeff. 

Of ike Seven Wife Men of Greece. 

Thefe men are too femons in antiquity to be omitted 
in this pcefent hiftory. Their lives are written by 
IKjnrenes' Laertius. 

Th AL1S» the Mile/Ian. If Cicero^ is to be believ. 
edy Thales was the moft illuftrious of the feven wife 
iien. It was he that laid the firft foundations of phi« 
Ibfcrpfay in Greece, and founded the fe£l called the 
Iodic led!; becaufe he, the founder of it, was bom in 
the country of Ionia. 

' He held water to be the firft principle of all things ; 
and that God was that intelligent being, by which all 
things were formed by water. The firft of thefe opi* 
nions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, who, feeing 

•Hevod. 1. ill. 0. i«t. 4 In Hippar. p. st8, §99^ 

' Lib. i. de Ntl. Deor. & 95* 

• Frmept^Tkalts^uwu ftpUm ad fix fiiifm tanc^ftft fnmMif€n0U 
M. iv. Acad, fiueil. a. a 18. 
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the Nile to be the caufe of the fertility .of all their 
lands, might eafily imagine from thence, that water 
was the principle of all things. 

He was the firft of the Greeks that ftudied aftro- 
nomy : he had exa£lly foretold the time of the eclipfe 
of the fun that happened in the reign of Aflyaces, king 
of Media, of which mention has been made already^ 

He was alfo the firil that fixed the term and duration 
of the folar year among the Grecians. By comparing 
the bignefs of the fun's bqdy with that of the moon, Jie 
thought he had difcovered that the body of the mopn 
was m folidity but the 720th part of the fun's body* 
and, confequently, that the fohd body of the fun w^as 
above 700 times bigger than the folid body of the 
moon. This computation is very far from being true,j 
as the fun's fplidity exceeds not only 700 times, but 
many millions of times, the moon's magnitude or foli- 
dity. But we know that in all thefe matters, and par- 
ticularly in that of which we are now fpeaking, the firil 
^ obfervations and difcoveries were very imperfeS. 

• When Thales travelled into Egypt, he difcovered 
an eafy and certain method for takmg the exa£l height 
of the pyramids, by obferving the time when the 
fliadow of our body is equal in length to the height of 
the body itfelf. 

* To ihow that philofophers were not fo defiitute of 
that fort of talents and capacity which is proper. for 
bufinefs, as fome people imagined ; and that they would 
be as fuccefsful as others in growing rich, if they 
thought fit to apply thepifelves that way, he bought the 
fruit of all the olive trees in the territory of Miletos 
before they were in bloflbm. The profound know* 
ledge he had of nature had probably enabled him to 
forefee that the year would be extremely fertile, . It 
proved fo in effefl: ; and he made a confiderable profit 
of his bargain. 

He ufed to thank the gods for three things; that he 
was born a reafonable creature, and not a beafi ; a man 
apd not a woman ; a Greek and not a Barbarian. Upon 
• * Pllni lib. xxLv'u cap, si» > Cic. lib. i. dc Divin. n* tit. 

his 
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his mother's prefling him to marry, when he was young, 
lie told her it was then too foon ; and after feverat years 
were elapfed, he told her, it was then too late. > 

As he was one day \Yalking, and very attentively 
contemplating the ftars, he chanced to fall into a ditch. 
Ha! fays to him a good old woman that was by, how 
will you perceive what pafles in the heavens, and what 
is fo infinitely above your head, if you cannot fee what 
is jufl: at your feet, and before vour nofe? 

" He w^as born the firft year ot the 35th, and died the 
firftyear of the 58th Olympiad; conlequently he lived 
to be above ninety years of age. 
So LON. His life has already been related at length* 
Chilo. He was a Lacedaemonian: very little is 
related of him. iEfop afting him one day, how Jupiter 
employed himfelf ? In huniblinff thoji^ fays he, that ex* 
alt thtmfclves^ and exalting thoje that dbafc tkem/elves. 

He died of joy at Pifa, upon feeing his fon win the 
prize at boxing, at the Olympic games. He faid, when 
he was dying that he was not confcious to himfelf of 
having committed any fault during the whole courfe of 
his Vkik (an opinion well becoming the pride and blind- 
nefs of a heathen pbilofopher;) unlefs it was once, by 
having made ufe of a little diffimulation and evafion^ 
in giving judgment in favour of a friend: in which 
a{kion he did not know whether he had done well or 
ill. He died about the 52d Olympiad. 

PiTTACUS. He was of Mitylene, a city of Lefbos. 
Joining with the brothers of Alcaeus, the famous Lyric 
poet, and with Alcaeus himfelf, who was at the head of 
the exiled party, he drove the tyrants who had ufurped 
the government out of tnat ifland. 

The inhabitants of Mitylene, being at war with th« 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To fpare the blood of his fellow-citizens he offered to 
fight Phrynon, the enemy's general, in fingle combat* 
The challenge was accepted. Pittacus was viftorious, 
and killed his adverfary. The Mitylenians, out of gra- 
titude, with unanimous confent conferred the f6ve- 

» A. M. 3167. AqU J. C 5.45, 
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weigiOf of the cky upon Wm; which he accepted, and 
Behaved himfelf with fomuch moderation and wifdom, 
that he was always refpcfled and belovedby hrs ftiBjefts. 

In the mean time Alcaens, who was^ a declared enemy 
to all tyrant, did not fpare Pittacus in his verfes, not* 
wiehftanding the mildnefs of hi»govemment and tem- 
per, but inveighed fevefely againft him. The poet 
Jfrfl afterv^ards mto PitJtacus'y hands, who was fo far 
£rom taking revenge, that he gslve him hh liberty, and 
ftowed by that afi of clemency and generofity that he 
tiras only a tyrant in name. ^ 

After having governed ten years with great equity 
and wifdom, he voluntarily rengned his authority, and 
tetixed. • He ufed to fay, that the proof of a good 
government Vas to engage the fubjefts, not tp be arnraid 
of their prince, but to fee afi^aid for him. It was a 
maxim with him, that no man flrould ever give him- 
felf the liberty of fpeaking ill of a friend, or cveir of 
an enemy. He died the g2d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He obliged 
Alyattus, kingof Lydia, by ftratagem, to raife the fiege 
of Priene, where he was bom. This city was hard 
preffed with famine; upon which he caufedtSieo mules 
to be fattened, and contrived a way to have them pafs 
into the enemy's camp. The good condition they were 
in ailonifhed the king, who thereupon fent deputies into 
the city, upon pretence of offering peace, but really 
to ohfcrve the ftate of the town and the people. Bias, 
guefftng their errand, ordered the granaries to be filled 
with great heaps of fand^ and tbofe heaps to be cover-- 
ed over with corn. When the dteptrtics returned, and 
made report to the king, of the great plenty of provi- 
fion they had feen in the city, he hefftated no- longer, 
but concluded a treaty, and raifcd the fiege. + OnXi 
of the ma?(im^ Bias particularly taught arid recom- 
mended, wa« to d© all the good we can, andafcribe all 
the glory of' it to the gods. 

mvw* Plut. TA Conv. lep. ftp. p. i^s. 

f O, Ti af a^yetSnt (IS v^rh: ^OfS avAVc/ut^ft* 
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CLBdtftf 1 t/s. We know as littfe of thislrifc tmm 
a» ^ fhe former; He was born at Limfos, a town fit flhci 
ffle of Rhodes ; or, as fome will have it, itt Caria*. H^ 
mvited Solofi to* coRle doii live with him, when Pifiu 
ftraitM had usurped the fovereignty of Athens. 

Per? AN i>BR. He was iwrmbered among the wife 
men, ihou^ he was^a tyrant of Ci3>rinth. When he had 
firft made himfeif maAef of that city, he writ toThfa^ 
fyhttlBS, tyrant of Miletos, to know what nieafufes fid 
fliould take with his new-acquireet fubjefts. The latter, 
without any other anfwer, led the meflenger into si 
field of wheat, where in walking along he beat down 
with his cane all the ears of cof n thai were higher than 
the reft. Periander perfcftly well underuood th« 
meaning of this enigmatical anfwer, which was a tacit 
tntimation to* him, in order to fecure his own Hfe, he 
Ihould cfut off the moft enrinent of the Gorinthiati cr^ 
tizens. * But- if we may believe Plutarch, Periander 
didnoe reliflf fo cruel an advice. 

y Kff wrote circular letters to all the wife men, in* 
▼king them to pafarfome time with him: at Corinth, as 
they, had' icme: the year before at Sardis with Creeftrt^ 
Princes in thofe days thought themifelves much ho« 
noured when they could have fuch guefts in theif 
houfes. • Pl'tit*f ch defcribes an eniertainmenti whic'h 
Periander gave thefe illuftrious guefts, and obferves ae 
fte (kme time, that the decent fimplicity of it adapted 
to the tafte and humour of the perrons entcrfained, did 
him much more honour, than fhe great*cft magnificcne^ 
eould^have donci The ftibyeft of their difcourfe at 
i^Uewas fometimes grave* and ferious, and fometinfe« 
pleafem anrfgay. €Fne of the company propofcd thi^ 
queftion: Wfe'dhf is the moft pcrfeft popular govern* 
ment ?' Thst; anfw^retS Solbn; where an injury done 
to any private Cttizcn is fuch to the whole body : 
That, fay»Biasv where the law has no fupcrior : That, 
fays Thales, wterethc inhabitants are neither too rich 

> ■ 

> la Coov. icpt. (ap. ' Diog. Laert. m vie Periand. 

"^ la Cont« ftpc. fap. 

nor 
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nor too poor : That, fays Anacharfis, where virtue is 
honoured,., and vice detefted : Says Pittacus, where 
dignities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked: Says Cleobulus, where the 
citizens fear blame more than punifhment ; Says Chilo, 
where the laws are more regarded, and have more au- 
thority than the orators. From all thefe opinions Pe- 
riander concluded, that the moil perfeS; popular go- 
vernment would be that which came neareA to ariiro-* 
cracy, where the fovereign aufhorit)^ is lodged in the 
hands of a few men of honour and virtue. 

Whilft thefe wife men were afTerab led together d% 
Periander's court,, a courier arrived from Amafis king 
of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that king 
kept a clofe correfppndepce. The purport of this 
letter was to confult<him how beihould anfwerapro-r 
pofal made to him by . the king of Ethiopia^, oi hi» 
drinking up the fea ; in which cafe the Ethiopian king* 
promifed to refign to him a. certain number of cities 
)n his dominions: but if he. did not do it, then he, 
Amafis, was to give up the fame number of his cities 
to the king of Ethiopia.. It was ufual in thofe days^ 
for princes to propound fuch enigmatical and pxizzVmg 
quellions to one another. Bias anfwered him direftly, 
and advifed him to accept the offer, on condition the 
king oi Ethiopia would ilop all the rivers that flowed 
into the fea ; for the bufinefs was only tq drink up the 
fea, and not the rivers. We find an anfwer to the 
fame e{fe£l afcribed to iEfop. 

I mull not here forget to take notice, that thefe wife 
men, of whom I have been fpeaking, were all lovers of 
poetry, and compofed yerfes themfelves, fome of them. 
a confiderable number, upon fubje6ls of morality and 
policy, which are certainly topics not unworthy of the 
mufes. * Sojon however is reproached for having 
written fome licentious verfes ; which may teach us 
what judgment we ought to form of thefe pretended 
wife men of the pagan world. 

* 1 lut. in Solon, p. 79, 
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. Iitfiead of fome of the wife men which I have men- 
tioned, feme people have fubilituted others ; as Ana« 
charfisy for example, Myfo, Epimenides, Pherecydes. 
The £rft of thefe is the moft known in ftory. 

An ACHAR.SIS. Long before Solon's time the Scy« 
tUan Nomades were in great reputation for their fim- 
plicity, frugality, temperance,, and jufiice. ^ Homer 
calls them a very juft nation. Anacharfis was one of 
thefe Scythians, and of the royal family. A certain. 
Athenian, once in company with Anacharfis, reproach- 
ed him. with his country : My country, you think, re* 
plied Anacharfis, is no great nonour tame ; and you, 
fir, in my opinion, are no great honour to your coun- 
try. His good fenfe, profound knowledge, and great 
experience, made h!Ri pafs for one of the feven wife 
men. He writ a treatife in verfe upon the art military, 
and compofed another tra£l on the laws of Scythia. 

He ufed to make vifits to Solon. It was in a con- 
verfation with him that he compared laws to cobwebs, 
which only entangled little flies, whilft wafps and hor- 
nets break through them. 

Being inured to the auftere and poor life of the Scy- 
thians, he fet little value upon riches. Croefus invited 
him to come and fee him, and without doubt hinted to 
him, that he was able to mend his fortune. ** I have 
no occafion for your gold," faid the Scythian in his 
anfwer; •* I came into Greece only to enrich my mind, 
and improve my underfianding ; I fhall be very well 
fatisfied, if I return into my own country, not with an 
addition to my wealth, but with an increafe of know- 
ledge and virtue." However, Anacharfis accepted 
the invitation, and went to that prince's court. 

* We have already obferved that iEfop was much 
furphfed and diifatisfied at the cold and indifierent 
manner, in which Solon viewed the magnificence of 
the palace, and the vail treafures of Croelus ; becaufe 
it was the mailer and not the houfe, that the philofo- 
pher would have had reafon to admire. ** Certainly,** 

^ Iliad lib. xl, c. 6. * Plut. in Conv. fept. fap« p. 1^5. 
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fay« Ansteiiaf fe t<3f Mfc^ <m tSa* ott^Sem, *» fM have 
forget your own faMe of the fox and panthtr^ Thi 
ktter, tor htt higheff virtue, cduW only ftd^ he* fin< 
fkin, beautifully marked andl^Otited'witft-dffferem co^. 
lours : the fox's^ fltiw, on the tfoncrfery, was yetf phnn. 
but contained vrithin it ati^eafai'e'of fubtiltiev, and flra^ 
fegems of infinite vaftre; This vtty image eontai^ued 
the Scythian, fhowi? me yom* own cnatafter . Yovt aftf 
^SeRtA with a fplerrfid outfide, l^hrlff you pay KtUFtf 
or no regard ta what is truly the man, that is, to that 
which is in him^ and confcquenriy ptoperiy hi».'* 

This would be the proper plare for an epitome of 
the life and fentimcnts of Pythagorais, who flourilhed 
in the time of which I have been fpeaking. Bnt thk 
I defer till I come to- another voktme, whereitv I de- 
fign to- join a gf eat many philbfophers together, in or-> 
jder to give the reader the better opportunity of com-' 
paring their refpeftive doftrines and tenets. 

iEsop. I join iEfop with the wife men of Greece; 
not only becaufe he was often amongft them*, but 
becaufe he taught true wifdom with far more art than 
they do who teach it by rules and definitions'. 

ifefop wa^ by birth a Phryj^an. As to his ntind, hcf 
Had abundance of wit; but with regard to his body, he 
iras httnch-backed, little, crt)oked, deformed, and with- 
al of every uncomely countenance; having fcarce the 
figure of a man ; and for a^ very confiderable lime al- 
moft without the ufe of fpeech. As to his condition 
df life; he was a flave'; and the merchant who had 
bought him, found it very difficult to get him off his 
kands, fo extremefy were peopk 0ioeleif at his un- 
fightly figure and deform ity. 

The firfl mafter he had, fent hiwr to labour in the 
iefd, whether it was that he thou^ him incapable of 

* AJipits Hk 4 PUfyghfiMtaori kmiimttimitfi^emesi^imatus efit am 
^imuktiaMeHimJ'w^i^iwermimft'fftxri, nm impcmfi fretcepii ei^cmftHtt wt 
pkiiojhphis mes ef^.Jtdjefinm dcU^jUj(pi£ ab^t^Xonmattiu^ rcsJfihthiUr 
tK'Prdjpicwtter anitaai^rfust in nuntes animoKiie ftdmnknti ^<M* audundi qwf^ 
damiila4m>'ifiSm A<;<^-G«fiwIM». Art.M». ik daf^ Afr 
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any better employirtc At, or otily to remote fo difagrec- 
able an objeS out of his tight. 

He was afterwards fold to a philofbphef, named 
XatirAu*. 1 fiiould tfev^r have dotie flloufd I relate 
all the ftrokes of ym\ the fpfi^tly f efartees, ^d the 
arch and humorous CiYctnxmances of his' words and 
BchavioTif. One day hfe mafter, defigriing to treat 
feme of his ff teridrf, Ortlercd' ififop to providef the beft 
(hingrhe coul'd And in tht market. Afop thereupon 
made a large gf ovifion of tottgues, which he deured 
the cook to fe/ve up with different fauces. When 
iinrter came, the firft and fecotid courfe, the laft fer- 
vice, and all the made difhes were tongues. Did t not 
order you, fays Xanthus in a violent paflion, to buy 
the beli viftuals the market afforded ? And have I not 
obeyed your ordets ? fays ifefop. Is there any thintf 
better tnan- tongues ?' Is not the tongue the bond oi 
rivil fdcfety; the ley of fcienc5es, and thcjorgan of 
fruth and f eafoft ? By rfiearts of the tongue cities are 
baift, attrd go^WrtimefttS efrabfitlied arid adminiftered : 
with that men inilrufl, perfuade, and prefidein affem- 
Wies : it is the inftruittent by which we aitf^ait our- 
felves of the cbtef of atl our dutiess the praifing and 
adoring the gods. Well then, replied Xanthus, think- 
cig to catch nim, go to market again to*morrow, ini 
Duy me the worll things you can find. This fame 
corapacny will dinewith me; and I have a mind to di* 
^rfiiy my entertainment. iEfop the next day provided 
nothing but the very fame difhes ; telling his maftv 
that the tongue was the worft thing in the world, li 
K fays he, nie inftrument of all ftrife and contention, 
the fomenter of law-fuits, arid the fource of divifion 
and wars ; it is the organ of error, of lies, calumny, 
and blafphemies. 

i£fop fbond it very difficult to obtain bis liberty. 
One of the firft caufes he made of it was to go to Croe- 
fiis, who on accotint of his great reputatron and fstnie^ 
had been long deGrous to fee him. The ftraage de« 
(oRiity of i£»fop's perfon (hocked the kifig at firft, 

and 
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and much abated the good apinion he had coiKjeived 
of him. But the beauty of his mind foon difcovere^ 
itfelf through the coarfe veil thai covered it; and' 
Croefus found* as it fop faid on another occafion, that 
we ought not to confider the form of the veffel, but 
the quality of the liquor it contains. 

** He made feveral voyages into Greece, either for 
pleafure, or upon the affairs of Croefus. Being at Athens 
Ibme fmall time after PiGftratus had ufurped the fove- 
reignty, and abolifhed the popular ffovernment, and 
ohierving that the Athenians bore this new yoke with 
great impatience, he repeated to them the fable of the 
frogs, who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of JEtoip, fuch as 
we have them, are all his, at leaft in regard to the ex- 
preflion. Great part of them are afcribed to Planu- 
dius, who wrote his life, and lived in the 14th century. 

iEfop is taken for the author and inventor of this fim- 
ple and natural man ner of conveying inftruftion by tales, 
and fables; in which manner Pnaedrus fpeaks of nim; 

JEfopus au&or ^uam maUriam reperit^ 
Hanc ego polim verfibus fenariis* 

But the * glory of this inve^tion is really the poet 
Hefiod's ; an invention, which does not feem to be of 
any great importance, or extraordinary merit ; and yet 
has been much efteemed and'made ufeof by thegreatefl 
philofophers and ah left politicians. * Plato tells us, that 
Socrates, a little before he died, turned fome of iEfop,'^ 
fables into verfe:. ^and Plato himfelf earneftly recom- 
mends it to nurfes to inftruS their children in them 
betimes, in order to form their manners, and to infpire 
them early with the love of wifdom. 

* Pbzdr. L i. fab. 2. • Plat, in Pbxd. p. 6o« 

' Lib. ii. de Rep. p.* 378. 

* IWg fUfiquefakida^ ^ua% etiamji origman . 11011 ab jEJopo acceperuiU (nam 

vid&ur earum pnmus-au6lor Hejiodus) nomine tamen jEfopi maxime celchragtur^ 

dweere aniiMs foUnti pracipui mjlicorum et imperittrnm: quietjimplkhuquee 

JfSafunt-auiiunt, et caph .volapMCy faciU its fuikii deUBgntUK cwfeatumi*^ 

QuiMTit. 1. V. c la.. 

Fables 
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Fables could never have been fo univerfaHy adopted 
by all nations, as we fee they have, if there was not a 
vaft fund of ufeful truths contained in them,. and agree, 
ably concealed under that plain and negligent difguife, 
in which their peculiar charafter con nils. The Crea- 
tor certainly defigning the profpeft of nature for the 
in/lruftion of mankind, endowed the brute part of it 
with various inftinfts, inclinations, and properties, to 
ferve as fo many piQures in little to man, of the feve- 
ral duties incumbent upon him ; and to point out to 
him the good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or 
avoid. Thus has he given us, for mftance, a lively 
image of meeknefs and mn9cence in the lamb ; of fide- 
lity and friendfliip in the dog ; and on the contrary, 
of violence, rapacioufnefs, and cruelty in the wolf, 
the lion, and the tiger ; and fo of the other fpecies or 
animals ; and all this he has deflgned, not only as in- 
ftruftion, but as a fee ret reproof to man, if he fliould 
be indifferent about thofe qualities in himfelf^ which 
he cannot forbear efteeming or detefting, evenjn the 
brutes themfelves. ; ^ ih \ ^.fiH 

This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
Hand: it is a fentiment engraven in nature, which 
every man carrieis about him. JEfop was the firft of all 
the profane writers, who laid hold of, and unfolded it, 
made happy applications of it, and attra£led men's at- 
tention to this fort of genuine and natural inilruflioui 
which is within the reach of all capacities, and equally 
adapted to perfons of all ages and conditions. He was 
the firft that, in order to give body and fubilance to 
virtues, vices, duties, and maxims of fociety, did, by 
an ingenious artifice and innocent fiftion, invent the 
method of clothing them with graceful and familiar 
images borrowed from nature, by giving language to 
brute beads, and afcribing fenfe and rcafon to plants 
and trees, and all forts of inanimate creatures. 

The fables of ^Efop are* void of all ornament ; but 
abound with good fenfe, and are adapted to the cam- 
ciiy of childreua for whom they were more particufaf- 



ly comptjfed. T&ofe of Phaedhis' are in a ftyl(d fbthe* 
what more elevated and diffufed, but at theiame time 
liave a fimplicitv and elegance^ that very much refem- 
ble the Attic fpirit said ftyle in the plain way of v^rit- 
faig, which wa» the fineft and moft delicate kind of com. 

fofition in ufe among the Grecians. Monfieur de la 
bntainer who wa^ very fenfible that the French tongue 
is not fufceptible ol the fame elegant fimplicify,na9 
enlivened hiitf Rafales with a fprightly and original turii 
of thought and eJrpTelflon, peculiar to himfelf, which 
tio other perfon has y^t been able to imitate. 

It is not eafy to conceive why * Seneca lays down 
a^ a -faft, that the Romany, to hi^ time, had never tried 
their pen's in this kind of compofition* Were the fables* 
of Phaedrus unknown to him ? 

•^Plutarch related the manner of iEfop's delth. He 
\rent to Delphos with a great <^^uantity of gold and fiU 
Ver, to offer, in the name of Crcfcfus, a great facri£ce 
torApolio, and to give each inhabitant a:t confiderabl^ 
ffem. A dusHrret which arofe between: him an* the 
people of Delphos,. occafioned him to fend back, the 
money to Crcsfus, and to inform him, that thofe for 
tfftotn it was intendied had: rendered themfelves unwor- 
thy of his bounty. The inhabitants of Delphoi caitfed 
krm to be crondemned as guil^of fadrilcge,.and t© h# 
thrown down from the top of^a roct. The god, of. 
fea^S by this a6^ion, punifbed- them with a plague 
dnd famine ; fo that to put an end Co thofe evils, they 
caufedit to be fignified in all the aflemblies of Greece, 
that if any one, for the honour of iEfop, would come 
send claim venge^ice for his death* they would give 
him fatisfa£tioiU ^At the third generation, a man 
from Samos prefented himfelf,. who had no other rela- 
tion to itfop, but being defcended fsom the perfons 
who bad bought that fabutiiV. TheDetphia'ns made this 

■ Do fera numinift vindioa, p« 556, 55.7. " Herod, lib. it. cap r^^» 
*N&n andeo fe uffae id pfUucefCy uC/aBttUi mu>que et Atf^as iogos^ i m* 

8atf«(^« d^ CwM* 9^ Myb. c. xxyii, 

' t Four mia^, equal; to a 40 Uvrec. 
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nian fatisfa&iofi* and thereby delv^red therafelves 
from the pefiilence and famine that diftrefled thenu 

The Athenians, tboTe/exceUeRt judges of true ^lo^ 
ry, ere£led a noble ftatue to this learned and ingenious 
ilave ; to let all the people know, fays ^ Phicdrus, that 
the v/ays of honour were open indifferently to all 
mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit* they 
paid fo diftinguifhing an honour. 

j£/bfio ingtniem Jlafuam p^fuert AHui^ 
Servnmaue collocarunt attrna in bafi^ 
Pater e honoris f cine at ut cun&i viam^ 
Necgcneri tnlui^fed yirtuli gioriam^ 

* Lib. a. 
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CHAP L 

The Hijlory of Darius^ inUrmixcd with that of the 

Greeks 

* T3 EFORE Darius came to be king, he was called 
J3 Ochus. At his acceflion he took the name of 
Darius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Perfian 
language, fignifies an Avenger, or a man that defeats 
the fchemes of another ; probably becaufe he had pu- 
nifhed and put an end to the infolence of the Magian 
impoftor. He reigned thirty years. 

Sect* I. Darius* s Marriages. The impoRtion of Tri^ 

buies^ the Infolence and ,PuniJhment of Intaphernes* 

The Death of Oretes. The Story ofDemocedes^ a Phy- 

Jician. The Jetus permitted to carry on the building 

of their Templt, IheGeneroJity of Sy I of on rewarded* 

BEFORE Darius was elefted king, he had married 
the daughter of Gobryas, whofe name is not 
known. Artabarzanes, his eldeft fon by her, after- 
wards difputed the empire with Xerxes. 

*■ Herod. 1. ri. c. 98. Val. Max, 1. ix. c, c. 

When 
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^ * When Darius was feated in the throne, the better 
to fecure himfelf therein, he married two ot Cyrus's 
daughters, Attoffa and Ariftona. The f6rmer haa be^n 
wife to Cambyfes, her own brother, and afterwards to 
Smerdis the Magian, during the. time he pofleiTed the 
throne. Ariftona was ftill a virgin when Darius married 
her; and of all his wives, was the perfon he moft loved. 
He likewife married Parmys, daughter of the true 
Smerdis, who was Cambyfes's brother, as alfo Phedy- 
raa, daughter to Atanes, by whofe management tne 
irapofture of the Magian was difcovered. By thefe 
wives he had a great number of children of both fe>^es. 

We have already feen that the feven confpirators, 
who put the Magus to death, had agreed among them- 
felves, that he whofe horfe, on a day appointed, firft 
neighed, at the rifing of the fun, fhould be declared 
king; and that Darius's horfe, by an artifice of his 
groom, procured his mafter that honour. ^ The king, 
defiringto tranfmit to future ages his gratitude for this 
fignal and extraordinary fervice, cauled an equeftrian 
ftatue to be fet up with this infcription: •• Darius, the 
fon of Hyftafpes, acquired the kingdom of Pcrfia by 
means of his horfe (whofe name was inferted) aiid of 
his groom, Oebares.*' There is in this infcription, in 
which we fee the king is not afhamed to own himfelf 
indebted to his horfe and his groom for fo tranfcendent 
a bencfaftipn as the regal diadem, when it was his in- 
tereft, one would think, to have it conGdered as. the 
fruits of a fuperior merit : there is, I fay, in this in- 
fcription, a fimplicity and fincerity peculiar to the ge- 
nius of thofe ancient times, and extremely remote from 
the pride and vanity of ours. 

•* One of the firlt cares of Darius, when he was fet- 
tled in the throne, was to regulate the ftate of the pro- 
vinces, and to put his finances into good order. Before 
his time, Cyrus and Cambyfes had contented themfelves 
with receiving from the conquered nations, fuch free 
gifts only, as they voluntarily offered, and with requir- 

^A. M. 3483. Ant. J, C. 5SI. Herod. I. iiuc 88. « Ibid. 

* ibid, c 89—97. 
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hig a ccijtain number of droops when tljuiy had ^occa* 
lion for i}ieni. But Darius conceived, that it was im* 
poffible for him to preferve all the natipAS, f&bje& to 
nim, in peace and fecarity. without keeping vip regular 
forces, and without ^Lffignk^ them a certain f^y ; or 
p^ be a^le pun&ually to ^ve than diat pay, without 
laying taxes and impofitions upon the people. 

In order therefore to regulate the adminifiration of 
iiis finances, he divided the whole^empirje into twenty 
'diftn3s, or governments, fach of which w/ts .annu^^Iy 
to pay a certain fum to the Satraps or gov^];io^ appoint* 
ed for that purpole. The natural fubjeEls, that is, thfi 
'Perfians, were exempt &oin all impoAs* Herodotus 
'has an exafl enumeration of thefe provinqes, yfhich 
xnzy very much contribute togjive us a ^uA idea of the 
extent ^f Pef fian empire. 

In Alia it comprehended sjl.that .now belongs .to the 
Perfians and Turks ; in Africa, it took ip Egypt and 
part of Nubia; as alfo the coafts of .the Mediterranean, 
as far as the kingdom of Barca ; in Europe, part oi 
Thraceand Macedonia But it mull be oblerved, that 
in this vaft extent of country, .there were feveral na- 
tions, which were only tributary, and not properly fuh- 
jeft to Perfia ; as is the cafe at this day, with refpecl 
to the Turkifli empire, 

^Hiftorj' obferves, that DaTius,in impoGng thefe tri- 
butes, Ihowed great wifdom and moderation. He fcnt 
for the principal inhabitants of every province ; fuch 
as were beftacquainted with the condition and ability 
of their country, aod wer^ obliged in intereft to give 
him a true and impartial account* He then a&ed 
them, if fuch and fiich fums, which he propofed to 
each of them for their sefpeSive provinces, were not 
too great, or did not exceed what they were able to 
pay ; his intention being, as he told tlicm, not to op- 
prefs his fubjefts, but only to require fuch aids from 
them as were proportioned to their incomes, and abfo- 
lutely neceifary lor the defence of the ft ate. They all 
anfwered, that the fums he propofed were very reafon- 

"•i*liit. in Apopbthf^, P* i7t« 

ablci 
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«Ue, aAd" fucb as would not be burdeirfofne to thp 
peoplie. The king, however, was p leafed to abatp 
one half, choofing rather to keep a great deal wtthia 
bounds thaa to rifk a poflibility of exceeding them. 

But notwithftanding this extraordinary moderation 
oh the king's part, as there is fomething odious in all 
impofts, the Perfians who gave the fur name of father 
to Cyrus, and of mailer to Cambyfes, thouglit fit to 
charafterife Darius with that of * merchant. 

The feveral fums levied by the impofition of thsfe 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from tlic cal- 
culation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted in the whole to about forty-tour 
•miljions f^r annum French,, or fomething lels than 
two millions tnghfti money. 

^ After the death of the Magian impoftor, it was 
iigreed, that the Pcrfian noblemen who had confpired 
againft hira, fliould, befides feveral other marks ot dif- 
tinftion, have the liberty of free accefs to the king's 
prefence at all times, except when he was alone with- 
the queen. Intapherncs, one of thefe noblemen, be- 
ing refufed admittance into the king's apartment, at a 
time when the king and queen were in private together^ 
in a violent rage fell foul upon the officers of the pa- 
lace, abufed them outrageoully, cutting their faces with 
his fcyniitar. Darius highly refented la heinous an in- 
fult; and at firil apprehended it might be a confpiracy 
amongft the noblemen. But when he was well aifured 
ot the contrary, he caufed Intaphernes, with his chil^ 
iiren and all that were of his family to be taken up, 
and had them all condemned to be put to death, con- 
founding, through a blind excefs of feverity, the inno- 
cent with the guiiiy. In thefe unhappy circumftances, 
the criminaFs lady went every day to the gates of the 
palace, .crying and weeping in the moll lamentable 
manner, and never ceafing to implore the king's cle* 

f Herod. 1. c. ii8, 119. 

* Ka'r:>iX.'^-' fignifics fomcihing ftill more mean .and contempt ible; 
but I do not know how to exprcfs it in our languiigc. it luay li^nify 
% Broker^ or a Retailer^ any one tii«c buys to fcli z^^xmu 

Vol. III. ^ BJcncy 
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4nency with all the pathetic eloquence of forrow and 
Miftrefs. The king eould not refift fo moving a fpec 
•tacle, and befides* her-own, granted her the pardon of 
any one of her famHy, whom fiielhould choofe. This 
gave the unhappy lady great perplexity, who defired, 
no doubt, to fave them all. At laft,'after a long delibe- 
ration, {he determined in favour of hcrtrotheh 
* This choice,' wherein flie feemed not to have^foUow- 
ed the fentrments which nature ftiould diftate to amo- 
•ther and a wife, furprifcd the king, who defiring her 
to be aflced the reafon of it, fhe made anfwer, that by 
a fecond marriage, the lofs of.a hufband and children 
might be retrieved ; but that, her father and mother be- 
ing dead, there was no poffibility oi recovering a bro- 
ther, Darius, befides the life of her brother, granted 
her the fame favour for the eldeft of her children. 

« I have already related in Vol. II. by 'what an in- 
•ftance of perfidioufnefs Oretes, one of the king-s go- 
vernors in Afia Minor,* brought about the death of Po- 
-lycrates, tyrant of Samos. 60 black and detefiable a 
crime did not go unpunifhed. Darius found out, that 
*Oretes ftrangely abufed his power, making no account 
of the blood of thofe perfons^who had the misfortune 
to difpleafe him. This fatrap <:arried his infolencefo 
•far, as to put to death a meffenger fent him by the king, 
tecauffr the orders he had brought him were difagrce- 
,able. ;Dariu.s,' who did not yet think himfelf well fet- 
tled in the throne, would not venture to attack hira 
openly ; for the fat rap had no lefsthan a thoufand foU 
diers for his guard, not to mention the forces he was 
able to raife from his government, which included 
Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia. The king therefore thought 
fit to proceed in a fecret manner to rid himfelf of fo 
dangerous a fervant. With this commiffion he intruft- 
ed one of his officers, of approved fidelity and attach- 
ment to his perfon. The officer, under pretence of 
other bufinels, went to Sardis, where, with great dex- 
terity, he fifted into the difpofitions of the people. To 
pave the way to his defign, he firft gave the principal 

ff Herod. 1« iii. c. 120, 128. 
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officers of the governor's guard letters from the king» 
which contained nothing but general orders. A little 
while after he delivered them other letters, in which 
their orders were more exprefs and^ particular. And as 
foon as he found himfelf perfeftly fure of the difpofi- 
tion of the troop«, he then read them a third letter, 
therein the king in plain terms commanded them to 
kill the governor; and this order was executed without 
delay. All his cffeSs were confifcated to the king; and 
all the perfons belonging to his family and houfehold 
were removed to Sufa. Among the reft, there was a ce- 
lebrated phyfician of Crotona, whofe name was Demo- 
cedes. This phyflcian*s ftory is very fingular, and hap- 
pened to be the occafion of fome confiderable events, 

^ Not long after the fore-mentioned tranfaflion, Da- 
rius chanced to have a fall from his horfe in huntiiig, 
by which he wrenched one of his feet in a violent man- 
ner, and put his heel out of joint. The Egyptians were 
then reckoned the moft fkilful in phyfic ; tor which rea- 
fon the king had feveral phyfic ians of that nation about 
him. Thefe undertook to cure the king*, and exerted 
all their Ikill on fo important an occafion, but they were 
fo unhandy in the operation, and in the handling and 
managing the king's foot, that they put him to incre- 
dible pain; fo that he paffed feven days and feven 
nights without deeping. Democedes was mentioned 
on this occafion by fome perfon, who had heard hira 
extolled at Sardis; as a very able phyfician- He wa3 
fcnt for immediately, and brought to the king in the 
condition he was in, with his irons on, and in very poor 
apparel ; for he was at that time aftually a prifoner* 
The king afked him, whether he had any knowledge io 
phyfic ? At firft he denied he h«^d, fearing, that if he 
fhould give any proofs of his fkill, he fhould be detain- 
ed in Perfia, and by that means be for ever debarred 
from returning to his own country, for which he had 
an exceeding alfeftion. Darius, dilpleafed with his an- 
(wer, ordered him to be put to the torture. Democedca 

^ Hrrod. 1. iii. c. 139, 13*. 
* A«cieatly the faine peifons pradired both m phyiiciaiis and furgeons. 
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fovind it was neccflary to own tlie truth; suid therefore 
differed his fervicje to the king. The firft thing he did, 
was to apply gentle faraentations to the parts afFcfied, 
This remedy had a fpeedy effefl; : the king recovered 
Jiis fleep ; and in a few days was perfeSly cured, both 
of the fprain a^nd the diflocation. To recompcnfe the 
phyfician, the king made him a prefent of two pair of 
golden chains. Upon which Deniocedes diked him, 
whether he meant to i^gward the happy fuccefs of his 
endeavours, by doubling his misfortune ? The king was 
jpl/e^fed with that faying ; and ordered his eunuchs to 
^conduft Democede^ to hi? wives, that they might fee 
the perfpn to whom he was indebted for his recovery- 
They all made him very magnificent prefents.; foth4t 
in one day's time he became extremely rich. 

* Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of Grae- 
cia Major, in the Lower Calabria in Italy, from whence 
he had been obliged to fly, on account of the ill treat- 
mer^t he received from his fathers He firfl went to 
*Egina, where by feveral fuccefsful cures he acquired 
great reputation : the inliabitants of this place fettled on 
,l^im a yearly penfion of a talent. The talent contained 
fixty minas, and was worth about three thoufand livres, 
French money. Some time after he was invited to 
Athene; where they augmented hi s penfion to five thou- 
fand t livres yi^^r annum After thishe was'received into 
the family ot Poly crates, tyrant of Samos, who gave him 
a penfion of two thoufand crowns :{:. It is very much 
for the honour of cities, or princes, by handfome pen- 
. fions and falaries to engage fuchperfons in their fervice, 
as are of public benefit to mankind ; and even to in- 
. duce foreigners of worth and me^it to come and fettle 
among them. The Crotpnians from this time had the 
reputation of having the ablcft phyficians ; and next 
after them the people of Gyrene in Africa. The Ar- 
gives were at the fame time reputed to excel in mufic. 

^Democedes, after performing this cure upon the 

;,-'.^r • •. i Herod. 1. iii. c. 131. ^ Herod. L iii. c, 132. 

J-' .'- v.- . ♦ An idand between Attica and Pcloponncfus. 
',.;^/v; "f A hundred minas. ^ Two lalcnts. 

\:^,':yrj^ king, 
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kifig, was admitted to the honour of eating at his table, 
and came to be in great credit at Sufa. At his intercef- 
fion the Egyptian phyficians were pardoned, who had 
all been condemned to be hanged for having been left 
ikilful than the Grecian phyfician ; as if they were 
obliged to anfwer for the fuccefs of their remedies, or 
that it was a crime not to be able to cure a king. This 
is aftrange abufe, though too common an effect of un- 
limited power, which- is feldom guided by reafon or 
equity, and which, being accuftomed to fee every thing 
give way implicitly to its authority,' expefls that iti 
commands, pt what nature foevcr, fliould be infallibly 
l)erformed ! We have feen fomething of this kind in 
tbehiftory of Nebuchadnezzar, who pronounced a ge- 
neral fentence of death upon all his magicians, becaufd 
ibeyGoutd not divine what he had dreamed in the night, 
which he him felf had forgot. Democedesprocuredalfo 
the enlargement of feveral of thofe perfons who had 
been imprifoned with him. He lived in the greateft 
affluence, and was in the higheft efteem and Favour 
with the king. But he was al a great diftance from hi^ 
own couhtiry» upon whictl his thoughts afnd defiret 
were continually bent. 

* He had the good fortunjc to perform another cnt^, 
which contributed to raife hii credit and reputation ftill 
higher. AtoffajOneof the king's wives, swid daughter td^ 
Cyrus, wafftttackcd with a cancer in her breaft. As long[ 
a$ the pain of it was tolerable (he bore it with pati-^ 
ence, not being able to prevail on herfelf, out of modef* 
ty, to difcover her diforder. But at laft fhe was con- 
ftrained to it, and fent for Democedes ; who prbmiled 
to cure her, and at the fam^ time requefted that mQ 
Would bepleafed to grant him a certain farourheffronld 
^eg of her, entirely confiftent with her honour. The 
queen engaged her word, and was cured. The fa-. 
vout proinifed the phyfician was to procure him a jour- 
ney into his own country ; and the queen was not un-- 
mindful of hei* promife. *It iis worthwhile to lake? 

* Herod, cap. 133, 137, ^ 

* Ifan jine ufufuerit introfpicere ilia primo afpc3u levia, ex quels ma^narum 
faffntum m»tus oriuntur, Tac. 1. ivt c. 32. 
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notice of fuch events, which though not very confidcr* 
able in themfelves, often give occafion to the greateft 
cnterprifes of princes, and are even the fecret Iprings 
and diftant caufes oi them* 

As AtofTa was converfmg one day with Darius, fhc 
took occaQon to reprefent to him, that, being in the 
flower of his age and of a vigorous conftitution, capable 
of enduring the fatigues of war, and having great and 
numerous armies at command, it would be for his honour 
to form fothe gr^at enterprife, and let the Perfians fee 
they had a man of courage for their king. You have hit 
my thoughts, replied Darius; which were upon invading 
the Scythians. 1 had much rather, fay s Atoira,you woula 
firft turn your arms againft Greece. 1 have heard great 
things faid in praife of the women of Lacedsmon, of 
Argus, Athens, and Corinth ; and (hould be very glad to 
Iiave forae of them in my fervicc. Befides you have a 
perfon here, that might be very ufeful to you in fuch an 
enterprife, and could give you a perfeft knowledge of 
the country : the perfon I mean is Democedes,who hath 
cured both you and me. This was enough for the king, 
and the affair was refolved iminediately. FifteenPerfiaa 
noblemen were appointed to accompany Democedes 
into Greece, and to examine with him all the maritime 
peaces, as thoroughly as poflible. The king further 
charged thofe perfons above all things, to keep a ftri£l 
eye upon thcphy fician, that he did not give them the flipt 
and to bring him back with them to the Perfian court* 

Darius, in giving fuch an order, plainly (howed be 
did not underfland the proper methods lor engaging 
men of wit and merit to relide in his dominions, ana 
for attaching them to his perfon. To pretend to do 
this by authority and compulfion, is the fure way of 
fupprefEng all knowledge and induftry, and of driving 
away the liberal arts and fciences, which muil be free 
and unconfined, like the genius from whence they 
Ipring. For one man of genius, that will be kept in a 
country by force, thoufands will be driven away, who 
would probably have chofen to reiide in it, if thejr 
could enjoy their liberty, and meet with kind treatment. 

When 
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When Darius had formed his defign of fending into 
GreecCihe acquainted Democedes with it, laidopen his.' 
views to him,,and told him the occafion he had for his 
ferviceto conduft the Perfian noblemen thither, parti- 
cularly to the maritime towns, in order to obferve their 
fituation and ftrength ; at the fame time earneftly dc-; 
firing him, that when that was done, he would retura 
back with them to Perfia. The king permitted him to 
carryall his moveables with him, and give.tbem, if he 
pleafed to his father and brothers, proniifing at his re- 
turn to give him as m^ny of greater value ; and figni- 
fied to him further, that he would order the galley, in 
which he was to fail to be laden with very rich prelents, 
for him to beftow as he thought fit on the reft of his 
lamily. The king's intention appeared by his mannex; 
of fpeaking to be undifguifed and without artifice ; 
but Democedes was afraid it might be a fnare laid, for 
him, to difcover whether he intended to return to Per* 
fia or not : and therefore to remove all fufpicion, he 
left his own goods behind him at Sufa, and only took 
^nth him the prefents deOgned for his family. 

The firft place ihey landed at was Sidon in Phoenicia, 
where they equipped two large veffels for themfelves. 
and put all they had brought along with them on board' 
another veffel of burden. After having paffed through, 
and careiuUy examined the chief cities of Greece, thejr 
went to Tarentum in Italy. Here the- Perfian noble- 
men were taken up as fpies ; and Democedes taking 
advantage of this arreft, made his efcape from them^ 
and fled to Crotona. When the Perfian lords had re- 
covered their liberty, they purfued him thither, but 
could not prevail upon the Crotonians to deliver up 
their fellow-citizen. The city moreover feized the^ 
loaded veffel ; and the Perfians naving loft their guide* 
laid afide the thoughts; of going over to the other parts 
of Greece, and fet out for their own country. Demo-, 
•cedes let them know, at their departure, that he Wat 
going to marry the daughter of Milo, a famous wreftler^ 
of Qrotona, whofe name was very well known to the 
king, and of whom we fl^all have occafion to fpeak here.- 

after. 
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tfter. This voyage of the Peffian jfeobletiic^ ifiio 
Greece, was attenoedwith no in^mtdiate confequence; 
becaufe on their return home they foand^the king en- 
gaged in other affairs. 

•• In the third year of this king's reign, which wal 
but the fecond according to the Jewifh computation, 
the Safmaritans excited new troubles againft the Jews. 
In the preceding reigns they had procured an order to 
prohibrtihe Jews from proceeding any farther in build- 
ing of the temple of Jerufalcm. But upon the lively 
e^Aortation oi the prophets, avd the exprefs order of 
God, the Ifraelites had lately refumed the work, which 
had been interrupted for feveral years, and carried it 
6n with great vigour. The Samaritans had recourfe to 
their ancient praftices to prevent them. To this end 
they applied to Thatanai, whom Barius had made go- 
venlor of the provinces of Syria and Palcftine. They 
Complained to him of the audacious proceeding of the 
Jews, who, of theit own autliority, and in d.efiance of 
tile prohibitions to the contrary, prefumed to rebuild 
their temple ; which mtift neceilarily be prejutJieial to 
•the king's interefts'. Upon this reprefentation of thcirs» 
the governor thought fit to go himfelf to Jerufalem. 
And being a perion of great equity and moderation, 
-whtn he had infpe6led the work, he ^id not think pro- 
pcT to proceed violently, and to put a flop to it without 
any further deliberation ; but inquired of the Jewiffi 
Elders, what licence they had for entering upon a work 
of that nature. The Jews hereupon producing the cdift 
6f Cyrus made in that behalf, he would not of himfelf 
tt'dain any thing in contradiftion of it, but feiit an ac- 
count of the matter to the king, and defired to knovr 
his pleafure. He gave the king a true reprefentation of 
the matter, acquainting him with the edifi of Cyrus, 
which the Jews alleged in their juftification, and ddfir- 
ing him to order the regifters* to be confulted, to knoW 
Whether Cyrus had rcaHy publiflied fuch an cdift iri 
their favour, and thereupon to fend him iftfthifticMis of 
what he thought fit to order in the affair. • Darius hav- 

•Efdr.cv. •Ibiai.Vi. 
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'mg c^mtnainiei the rcgiftcri to be exa^med^ tlie edift 
w« found at Ecbatana in Media, the place where Cyrus 
VTBi at the time of its being granted. Now Darius hav- 
ing a great refpeft for the memory of that prince, con- 
htmed his edia, and caufed another to be drawn up, 
whcfeift the former was referfcd to, and ratified. Thii 
motive of i^egard to the memory of Cyrus, had there been 
ftotbingelfe to influence the king, would be very lau- 
dable: but the fcripture informs us, that it was Goc! 
himfelf who influenced the mind and heart of the king, 
and infpired him with a favourable difpofition to the 
Jews. The truth of this appeafs pretty plain from t\\6 
edift itfelf.- In the firfl place it ordains, that all the vic- 
tims, oblations, and other expences of the temple, h6 
abundantly furniflied the Jews as thepriefts fliould re- 
quire,* in the fecond place it enjoins the priefts of Jc- 
rufalem, when they offered their facrifices to the Gad 
of heaven, to pray for the prefervatioh of the life of the 
tingjNand the princes his children : and laftly, it goes fo 
far as to denounce imprecations againft all princes and 
people, thatfhould hinder the carrying on of the build- 
ing of the temple, or that fhould attempt to deflroy it: 
by all which Darius evidently acknowledges, that the 
God of Ifrael is able to overturn the kingdoms of the 
world, and to dethrone the ipoft mighty arid powerful 
princes. 

By virtue of this edift, the Jews were not only autho- 
rifed to proceed in the building of their temple, but all 
tKe expences thereof were alfo to be furniflied to theni 
out of the taxes and imports of the province. What 
muft have become of the Jews, when the crimes of difo- 
bedienceand rebellion were laid to their charge,if at fucft 
ajunfturetheiffuperiors had only hearkened to their 
enemies, and not given them leave to juflifythemfe Ives. 

The fame prince^ fome time after, gave a ftill more 
fignal proof of his love for juftice,andolhisa*bhori^nce 
foraccufers and informers,a'deteftable race of men thaf 
^re, by their ve»y nature and condition, enemies to alF 
werit an<l all virtue. It is pretty obvious, that I meanf 
the lamous edift, publilfeedby thisprinee againll Haman 

Fj in 
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in favour of the Jews, at the requeft of Efther, whom 
the king had taken to his bed in the room of Vafthi on^ 
of his wives. According to Archbiftiop Uflier, this 
Vafthi is the fame perfon as is called by profane wri- 
ters Atoflaji and the Ahafuerus of the holy fcriptures 
the fame as Darius : but, according to others, it is Ar- 
taxerxes. The faft is well known, being related in the 
facred hiftory : I have given however a brief accouut 
of it in this volume. 

Such a£lions of juftice do great honour to a prince's 
memory; as doalfothofe of gratitude, of which Dariu$, 
on a certain occaiion, gave a very laudable inilance. 
•Sylofon, brother to Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, had 
once made Darius a prefent of a fuit of clothes of a cu* 
rious red colour, which extremely pleafed Darius's 
fancy, and would never fuffer him to make any return 
for it. Darius, at that time, was but a private gentle- 
man, an officer in the guards of Cambyfes,whom heac- 
companied to Memphis in his Egyptian expedition* 
When Darius was on the throne of Perfia, Sylofon 
went to Sufa, prefented himfelf at the gate of his pa- 
lace, and fent up word to the king, that there was a 
Grecian below to whom hi& majefty was under fome 
obligation. Darius, furprifed at fuch a meflage, and 
curious to know the truth of it, ordered him to be 
brought in. When hefaw him, he remembered him, 
and acknowledged him to have been his benefa3or; 
arni was fp far from being afhamcd of an adventure, 
which might feem not to be much for his honour, that 
he ingenuoufly applauded the gentleman's generofity,, 
-which proceeded from no other motive than that o£ 
doing a pleafure to a perfon from whom he could have 
no expetilations ; and thenpropofedto make him a con- 
fiderable prefent of gold and filver. B4it money wa» 
not the thing Sylofon defired : the love of his country 
was his predominant paiTion. .The favour he required 
of the king was, that he would fettle him at Saihos, 
without Ihedding the blood of the citizens^ by driving, 
out the perfon that had ufurped the government fioce 

. • Hciod. 1| iii, c. 139, 1 49, 
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the death of his brother. Dariu& confenteclt and cc 
mitted the conduft of the expedition to Otanes, on< 
the principal lords of his court, who undertook it \^ 
joy» and performed it with fucccfs. 

Sect. II. Revolt and Reduthon of Babylon. 

» TN the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba 
A ion revolted, and could uot be reduced till afti 
twenty months fiege. This city,, formerly miftrefi 
the Eaft, grew impatient of the Perfian yoke, efpecii 
Q^fter the removing of the imperial feat to Sufa, wh 
very much diminiihed Babylon's wealth and grandc 
The Babylonians taking advantage of the revolut 
that happened in Perfia, firft on the death of Camby 
and afterwards on the mskflacre of:the Magians, m 
fecretly fof four years together all kinds of preparati 
for war. When they thought the city fufEciei 
ftored with provifions for many years, .they fet up 
fiandardof rebellion ; which ooliged Darius to befi 
them with all his forces*. Now God continued to 
complifh thofe terrible thrcatenings he had denoun 
againil Babylon: that he would not only humble 
bringdown that proud and impious city, but depo 
late and lay it wafie with fire and blood, utterly e? 
minate it, and reduce it to an eternal folitude. It 
• der to fulfikthefe predi£lions, God permitted the B i 
Lonians to rebel againft Darius^ and by that mea i 
draw upon thcralelves the whole force of the Pe 
empire:, and they themfelves were the firft in pu i 
theic prophecies in execution, by deftroying a ; 
number of their own people, as will be feen preH i 
It is probable that the Jews, of whom a confide ; 
number remained at Baby lon^ went out of the cii ' 
fore the fiege was formed^ as the prophets ^Ifaia 
Jeremiah had exhorted them long before, and Z i 
riah very lately, in the following terms ; *' Thou 
that dwelleil with the daughter of Babylon, flee i 
the country, a^nd fave thyi^UV 

t A. M. 34iS. Ant. J. C^ 516'. Herod. 1. iii. c. I50»t6r 
f l£iu xU-iii. 20. J.cr« I, 8. li, d, ^, 45. Zach» ii. 6« 9. 
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. The Babylonians, to make their provifions lad the 
longer, and to enable them to hold out with the greater 
vigour, took the moft defperate and barbarous refolution 
that ever was heard of; which was to deftroy all fuch of 
their own peopleas were unferviceable on this occafion. 

For this purpofe they affembled togelher all their 
wives and children, and ftrangled them. Only every 
ijian was allowed to keep his beft-beloved wife, and 
one fervant maid to do the bufinefs of the family. 

After this cruel execution, tlie unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themfelves out of all dan- 
ger, both on account of their fortifications, which they 
looked upon as impregnable, and the vaft quantity of 
provifions they had laid up, began to infult the befiegers 
from the tops of their walls, and to provoke them with 
opprobrious language. The Perfians, for tKe fpace of 
eighteen months, did all that force or ftratagem were 
capable of, to make themfelves mafters of the city; nor 
did they forget to make ufe of the fame means as had fo 
happily fucceeded with Cyrus fome years before; I 
mean that of turning the courfe of the river. But all 
their efforts were fruit lefs ; and Darius began almoft to 
defpair of taking the place, when a ftratagem, till then 
unheard of, opened the gates of the city to him. He 
^was ftrangely furprifed one morning to fee Zopyrus, 
one of the chief noblemen of his court, and fon of Ma- 
gabyfes, who was one of the feven lords that made the 
affociationagainft the Magians; to fcj him, I fay, ap- 
pear before him all over blood, with his nofe and ears 
cut off, and his whole body wounded in a terrible man- 
ner. Starting up from his throne, he cried out. Who is 
it, Zopyrus, that has dared to treat you thus? You 
yourfeif, O king, replied Zopyrus. The defire I had 
of renderingyou fervice has put me into this condition. 
As I was fully perfuaded, that you never would have 
confented to this method, I have confulted none but 
the zeal I have, for your fervice. He then opened to 
him his defign of going over to the enemy; and they 
fettled every thing together that was proper to be done. 
The king could not fee him fet out upon this extraordi- 
nary 
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nary proj^Cl' without the utmoft afflidion and concern. 
Zopyrus approached the walls of the city, and havihg 
told them who ho was, was foon admitted. They then 
carried him before the governor, to whom he laid open 
his misfortune, and the cruel treatment he had met with 
fromDarius, for havi^ng difitiaded him from continuing 
any longer before the city, which it was impoffible for 
him to take. He offered the Babylonians his fervice, 
which could not fail of being highly ufeful to them,'» 
fince he was acquainted with all the defigns of the Per- 
fians, and fince the defire of revenge would infpire him 
withfrefti courage and refolution. His name and per-* 
fon were both well known at Babylon ; the condition 
in which he appeared, his blood and his wounds teftified 
forhim; and, by proofs not to be fufpefted, confirmed 
the truth of all he advanced. They therefore entirely- 
believed whatever he had told them, and gave hinr 
moreover, the command of as many troops as he' de fired. 
In tlje firft fally he made, he cut off a thoufand of the 
befiegers : a few days after he killed them double the 
number; and on the third time, four thoufand of their 
men lay dead upon the fpot.^ All this had been before 
agreed upon between him and Darius. Nothing was 
now talked of in Babylon but Zopyrus; the whole 
city ftrbve who (hould extol him moft, and they had 
not words fufficient to exprefs their high value for 
him, and how happy they elleemed them fe Ives in hav- 
ing gained fo great a man. He was now declared gene- 
Taliuimo of their forces, and imrufted with the care of 
guarding the walls of the city. Darius approaching 
with his -army towards the gates, at the time agreed on 
between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
made him, by that means, mafter of the city, which ho 
never could have been able to take either by force or 
famine. 

As powerful as this prince was, he found himfelf in- 
capable of making a fufficient recompence for fo great 
a fervice; and he ufed often to fay, that he would with 
pleafure facrifice a hundred Babylons, if he had them, 
to rellore Zopyrus to the condition he was in before he 

inflidled 
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inflifled that cruel treatment upon himfelf. He (ettled 
upon him, during Ufe, the whole revenue of this opu- 
lent city, of which he alone had procured him the pof- 
feilion, and heaped all the honours upon him that a king, 
could poflibly confer upon a fubjeft. Megabyfes, who 
commanded the Perfian army in Egypt againft the 
Athenians, was fon to this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus 
who went over to the Atlienians as a deferter» was his.. 
grandfon. 

No fooner was Darius in the pofieflioQ of Babylon,., 
but he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, 
and all the walls of that proud city to be entirely de* 
molifhed, that (he might never be in a condition to re- 
bel more againft him. 

If he had pleafed to make ufe of all the rights of a 
conqueror, he might upon thi&occafion haveextermin- 
ated all the inhabitants. But he contented himfelf with 
caufing^three thoufand of thofe who were principally 
concerned in the revolt, to be impaled, and granted a 
pardon to all the reft. And, in order to hinder the de* 
population of the city, he catifed fifty tlioufand women^ 
to be brought from the feveral provinces of his empire,, 
to fiipply the place of thofe which the inhabitants had 
fo cruelly deftroyed at the beginning of the {iege. Such 
was the fate of Babylon ; and thus did God execute 
his vengeance on that impious city, for the cruelty flie 
had exercifed towards the Jews, in falling upon a free 
people without any reafon or provocation ^ in deftroy- 
ing their government, laws, and worship; in forcing 
them from their country, and traiifporting.them to a 
flrange landj where they impofed a moft grievous 
yoke of fcrvitude upon them, and made ufe of all ihcit- 

Eowerto crufhand afflift an unhappy nation,. favoured 
owevcr by God, and having the honour to be flyled 
his peculiar people*. 
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Sect. III. Darius preparesfor an Expedition againji 
th€ Scythians. A Digrejjfu)n upon tkc Manners and 
Cu/ioms of that Nations. 

' A FTER the redudion of Babylon, Darius made 
jlJ^ great preparations for the war again il the Scy^ 
thians, who inhabited that large tra£l of land which lies 
between the Danube and the Tanais. His preteace 
for undertaking this war was, to be revenged of that 
nation for the ^invafion of Afia by their anceftors; a 
very frivolous and forry pretext; and a very ridicu- 
lous ground for reviving an old quarrel, which had 
ceafed a hundred and twenty years before. 

While the Scythians were employedtn that irruption^ 
which lalled eight-and-twenty years, the Scythiaas 
wives married their flaves. When their hu (bands were 
on their return home, thefe flaves went out to mee^ 
them with a numerous army, and difputed their en-t 
trance into their country. After fome battle^ fought 
with pretty equal lofs on both fides, the maflers confi* 
dering that it was doing too much honour to their 
flaves to put them upon the foot of foldiers» marched 
againft them in the next encounter with whips iatheiv 
hands, to make them remember their proper condition. 
This ftraugem had the intended e(fe£l; for not being 
able to bear the fight of their mailers thus armed, they 
all ran away* 

I defign in this place to imitate Herodotus, who in 
writing of this war, takes occafion to give an ample 
account of all that relates to the cuHoms and manners 
of the Scythians, But 1 ihall be much more brief \it 
my account of this matter than he is. 

A Digrejpon concerning the Scythiani. 

Formerly there were Scythians both in Europe and 
AGa,mo{loftheminliabitingthofe parts that Lie towards 

' Herod 1. iv. c. i Juftin. }. ii. c. 5. 
*McnUQn i» uuklc •! tliis beforC| in chap. iii» to. Vol. II. . 

the 
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the North. I defign now chiefly to treat of the firft, 
namely of the European Scythians « . . I 

i .The hiftorians, in the accounts they have left us, of 
the manners and character oftheScytrnan^, relate things 
of them that are entirely oppolite and contradi61:ory to 
one another. Oiie While they reprefent them as the juft- 
eft and moft moderate people in the world: another 
while they defcribe them as a fierce and barbarons na^ 
tion, which carries its cruelty to fuch horrible exceffes^ 
as are Ihocking to human nature. This contrariety Is a 
ilianifeft proof, that thofe different characters are to be 
applied to different nations of Scythiarfs, all comprifed 
trr that vaft and extenfive traQ of country; and that^ 
though they* were all comprehended under one and the 
fame general denomination of Scythians, we ought not 
to tonfound them or their charafters together. 

*Strabo has quoted authors, who mention Scythians 
dwelling upon the coaft of the Euxine fea, that cut the 
throats of all ftrangers who came amongft them, fed upon 
their flefh, and made pots and drinking-veffels of their 
Itulls, when they had dried them. ' Herodotus, ia 
defcribing the facrifices which the Scythians offered to' 
the god Mars, fays, they ufed to offer human facrifices. 
Their manner* of making treaties, according to this 
author's' account, was very ftrange and particular. 
•They firft poured wine into a large earthen veffel, and 
then the contrafting parties, cutting their arms with af 
knife, let fome of their blood run into the wine, and 
ftained likewife their armour therein ; after which they 
themfelves, ind all that were prefent, drank of that li- 
quor, making the ftrongeft imprecations againft the 
perfon that fhould violate the treaty. 

*But what the fame hiftorian relates, concerning 
the ceremonies obferved at the funeral of their kings, is 
flill more extraordinary*. I fhail only mention fuch of 

• Strabo, 1. vii. p. 298. * Hecod. 1. iv. c. 62. 

» Ibid, c, Ixx. " Herod. 1, iv. c. 71, 7a. 

•This cuftorn was ftill praftifed by the Iberians, that were origi- 
nally Scythians, in. the time of Tacitus-^ wh« makeS' ibcntion of it. 
Ann. 1, xii, c ^7«^ . . « . . . ' 

thofe 



thofe cerimontet as msiy krrt to ^ve uy an idtJL bf tiwri 
cruel barbarity ofthk ptscsp\t» Wh«n theit king AitA^ 
they embalmed hift body, and wrapped it in wax ; thil*' 
doue, they put it into an open chariot, and tavfrv^d itS 
from city to city, expofmg it to the view of all the p;^o-' 
pie under his dominion. When this circuit was finifli- 
ed, they laid the body down in the place appointed for 
tlie burial of it, and there they maae a large grave, in 
which they interred the king, and with him one of hit 
wives, his chief cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his 
mafter of horfe, his chancellor, his fecretary of ftate ; all 
which perfofls were put to d^ath for that purpofe4 To 
thefe they added fieveral horfes, a great number of 
drinking veffels, arid a ceftaiti part of every kind of 
hoafehold-goods and furniture b^lotiging to their de-* 
ceafed monarch* After Which th^y filled up the grave^ 
and covered it with earth. This Was not all. Wherf 
the anniverfary of hk intermetit tame, they cat the 
throats of fifty mdre of thd dead kiF^g's officers^ and of 
the fame mtmbdr of horfes, attd'placied iht offlders oil 
borfeback r6utid the king's tomb, having &rft pre'pared 
tnd embalmed their bo^bs fclr the purpofe; this th«y 
did probably to ferve him as guards. The cer^montttf 
poffibly took ibeif rife from a notion they might have 
of their king's being ftill alive: and upon this fuppofi« 
fion they judged it neceflary, that h^ Chould bavd hitf 
court and ordinary officers nill about him. Whether 
employments; which terminate in thts^ manner, were 
much fought aft^r, I will not d«tenif)ine« ' 

It is now timn to pa^fs <q the confideration of theif 
manners and cuftoris, that had more of humanity in 
them; though poffibiy^ in another fenfe, they-may apw 
pear to be equally favage. The account I am going to 
give of them is chiefly taken from y Juftin* Accord-i 
Ing to this author, the Soythi^lns^ lived in great innO« 
eence and fimpHcity, Tney wer^ ignorant indeed of 
all arts and fcien^e9,;buf then th^iy were equally un^t^ 
^uainted with vice* They did not make any diviffort 
q( their lands aipOog them(elvea« f§ys Jujhn : it would 

r Lib* iu c» a* 

have 




kaVe been in vain far thera (o have done it; fince (hcf 
did not apply themfelves to cultivate* them. ' Horace, 
ill one of his odcs^ of which I (hall infert a part by and 
by, tells us, tliat fome of them did cultivate a certain 
portion of land allotted to them for one year only,- at 
tlie expiration of which they were relieved by others^ 
who fucceeded them on the fame conditions. They 
had no houfes, nor fettled habitation; but wandered 
continually with their cattle and their flocks from 
country to country. Their wives and children they 
carried along with them in waggons covered with the 
Ikins of beafts, which were all the houfes they had to 
dwell in. Juftice* was obferved and maintained 
amongll them thcough the natural temper and diipofi- 
tioti of the pedpler without any compulfion of laws, 
"Vvith which they were wholly unacquainted. No crime 
was more, feverely punifhed among them than theft and 
robbery; an3 that with, good reafon. For their herds 
and flocks, in which all their riches confifted, being 
never flint up^^iow could they poffibly fubfiA, if theit 
ttad not been ihoft rigoroufly puniffied ; they coveted 
neithef filvex' nor gold,- like the reft of mankind; and 
made milk and honey their principal diet. They were 
ftraiijgets to the ufe of linen or woollen manufatlures ; 
and to defend themfelves from the violent and conti- 
nual cold weather of their climate, they 'made ufe of 
^thtng but the ikins of beafts. 

I faid b^efore, th^ thefe. manners of tl^ Scythians 
Would appear to fome people very wild and lavage. 
And indeed what can be laid for a nation, that has 
lands, and yet does not cultivate them ; that has herds 
of cattle, of which they content themfelves to eat the 
Tnilk, and negle£l the flefti; the wool of their flieep 
might fupply them with warm and comfortable clothes, 
and yet they ufe iio other raiment than the (kins oi 
animals. But that which is the greateft demonftration 
of their ignorance and favagenefs, according to the ge« 
neral opinion of mankind, is their utter negle£l of gold 

and 
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md Clver, which have always been had iii greats re-^ 
queftiir all. civilized nations. 

But, oh J how happy was this ignorance ; how vaftly 
preferable this favage ftate to our pretended politenfefs ! 
*This contempt of all. the conveniences of lite, fayt 
Juftin, was attended with fviQh an honefty and upright- 
flcfs of manners, as hindered them from ever coveting 
their neighbours goods. For the defire of riches cant 
only take place, where riches can be made ufe of. And 
v*''ouidto God, fays the fame author, we could fee the 
fame moderation prevail among the reft of mankind; 
and the like indiflFerence to the goods of other people F 
H that were the cafe, the world would not have feen fo 
many wars perpetually fucceeding one another in all 
ages, and in all countries: nor would the number of, 
thofe, that arc cut off by the fword, exceed that of thofe 
who fall by the irreverfible decree and law of nature. 

Juftin hniflies his charafter of the Scythians with a 
very judicious reflexion. + It is a furpriung thing, fay* 
he, that a happy, natural difpofition, without the afliftJ 
ance of education* fliould carry the Scythians to fuch 
^degree of wifdom and moderation, as the Grecians 
could not attain to, neither by the inftitutions of their 
legiflatorsy nor the rules and precepts of all their phi* 
lofophers ; and that the manners ot a barbarous nation 
Aould be preferable to thofe of a people fo much in)* 
proved and refined by the polite arts and fciences* 
So much more efiefiual and advantageous was the ig« 
t^onnce of vice in the one» than the knowledge of 
virtue in the other I 

* The Scythian fathers thought with ffood reafon»ihat 
they left their children a valuable inheritance, when 

■ Plutdegamil. p. 511. 
^c ceniheiam Vlis mtnm quepte jtifiitiam hdidtt, nihil sHamm cowupU 
Mfihu, Q^»ifpe iHdem divitiantm cuptdoy tfit lAi (t ufus* Alpte utitum 
''"fwi mortaiibus Jtmilis modtratio $t abJHncntia aiieni ford! perft&o )un| 
^-m MbruM per <iania Jicula tern's omnibus cmtinuaretur : nefut plus k§mm 
***firnm et mrmoy quam tuauTolisfatarum conditio ra^erei, 

\ horfus ut athnrabile videaHr^ hoc Ulis naturam dare, fuod Gretci Itnga 
fiPvnliitm doBrina bratceptifqucphilojopktrum confequi nequeurU, culiofque mores 
'*<*&« bgrbaria comioiujuperari, Tantopltu m Ulis proficit vitiorum igno* 
^ fso* m his C9gmtit ^rtmiil 
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they left thett it pciaide and onion wiA one atiother- 
One of their kings, whofename Was Scylurtis, finding 
biitifclf draw near his end, fcnt for ail his children, and 
giving to each of them,, one after another, a bundle of 
arrows tied faft together, defired them to break theniir 
Each ufed his endeavours, but was not able to do it. 
Then untying the bundle, and giving theni thearrowi^ 
one by one, they were very eafily broken. Let this^ 
image, fays the father, be a leffon to you of the mighty 
advantage that refults from uniofi arid concord. * In 
order to ftrengthen and enlarge thcfe domeftic advan* 
tages, the Scythians ufed to admit their friends into the 
fame terms of union -with them as their relations. 
Fxiendihip was confidered by them as a facred and in- 
Violable alliance, which differed but little from the 
^IHanee nature has jmt between Brethren, and whicll 
they could not infringe without being guilty of a 
heinous crime.^ 

^ Ancient authors feem to have firovewho fhould moff 
eKtbl the innocenceof manner^ that reig^ied among the 
j}cy(hians, by magnificent encomiums. That of Horace 
I ihall tranicribe at large. That poet does tiot confine 
ft entirely to them, the Scythians, but joins the Geta 
with thetti; their near neighbours^ It is in that beau* 
>iful ode, where he inveighs againft the luxury and ir- 
regularities of the age he lived in. After he had told ni 
that peace and tranquillity of mind are not to be procu-^ 
red either by iramenfe riches or fumptuous buildings, 
lie adds, •* A hunAred times happier are the Scythians^ 
who roam about in their itinerant houfcs, their wag* 
gotis; and happier even are the frozen Getae. With 
ihem the earth, without being. divided by land-rtiatks,. 
produceth her fruits, which are gathered in common- 
There each man*s tillage is but of one year's cantinU« 
luice; and when that term ot his lafbour is expired, he 
fe' relieved by a fuccefTor, who takes his place, ancJ 
ihanures the ground on the fame CGiiditions* There tbft 
innocem ftep-mothers form no crual defigns againft 

the liVe$ of their huiband's children by a former wife. 

- '. ■ •■.,■-. ^ . - ■ * * 

» i^uciao. in TeX..p. 5X% ■ • . • 
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The wives do not pretend to domineer over their huf- 
bandson account of their fortunes, nor are to be cor- 
rupted by theinunuatinig Istnguage of fpruce adulterers. 
The greateil portion oi the maiden, is her father and 
mother's virtue, her inviolable attachment to her huf- 
band, ?ind her perfeti difregard to al I other men. Thejr 
dare not be unfaithful, becauie theyare convinced thai 
infidelity is a crime, and its reward is death*.*' 

When we confider tne manners and character of the 
Scythians without prejudice, can we poflibiy forbear to 
look upon them with eileem and admiration ? Does not 
their manner of living, as to the exterior part of it at 
leaft, bear a great refemblance to that of the patriarchs, 
who had no fixed habitation; who did not till the 
ground ; who had no other occupation than that of feed- 
ing their flocks and herds; and who dwelt in tents? 
Can we believe this people were much tv> be pitied, 
for not underftanding, or rather for defpifing the ufe of 
gold and filvert? Is it not to be wifhed that thofe 
metals had for ever lain buried in the bowels of the, 
eanh, and that they had never been dug from thence to 
become the caufes and inftruments of all vices and ini* 

* Campejites melih Scytha^ 

Quorum plauftra vagas riti trahunt dmos^ 

Vivunt^ ei rigidi Gdce ; 
Jmmciata quibus jugera Ttbcras 

Fruges d Cerercm jerunt ! 
■Nee cultura placet /ongior annud^ 

DefunHumque laboribus 
jEquala recreeU forte vicarius, 

itlk Tfiatre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens s 

Nee dciaia regit virum 
Conjuxt nee nitiaojidit aduUero* 

Dos eji magna parentiitm 
Virtus, et metuens aiterius viri 

Certofuedere caflitfu •* 
Etpeccare ne/as, aut preiium tfi mori. 

Hon. Lib. iii. Od. 24, 

+ /iurum irrepertum* etjic melius jitum 
Cum terra celat, Jpernere Jortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in ufus 
Vmnc Jacrum rapiente dtxtra, 

HoR. Lib. iii« Od.3. 
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quity ? What advantage could gold or filvcr be of to 
the Scythians, who valued nothing but what the necef- 
itties of man aflualiy require, and who took care to fet 
narrow bounds to thofe neceilities? It is no wonder, 
that, living as they did, without houfes, they fliould 
jnake no account of thofe arts that were fo highly valu^ 
ed in other places, as architecture, fculpture, ana paint- 
ing: or that they (bould defpife fine clothes and coftly 
furniture, fince they found the ikins of beafts fufHcient 
to defend them againft the inclemency of the feafons. 
After all, can we truly fay, that thefe pretended advan- 
tages contribute to the real happine£s of life ? Were 
thofe nations that had them in the greateft plenty, more 
healthful or robuft than the Scythians ? Did they live 
to a greater age than they ? Or did they fpend their live* 
in greater freedom and tranquillity, or a greater exemp- 
tion from cares and troubles ? Let us acknowledge it, 
to the Ihame of ancient philofophy ; the Scythians, who 
did not particularly apply themfclves to the ftudy oi 
wifdom, carried it however to a greater height in their 
pra£lice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any 
other civilized natioii. They did not give the name of 
goods or riches to ^ny thing, but whiat, in a human way 
of fpeaking, truly.delerved that title, as health, flrength, 
courage, the love of labour and liberty, innocence of 
life, fincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and difTimu- 
lation, and, in a word, all fuch qualities, as render a 
man more virtuous and more valuable. If to thef« 
happy difpofitions, we may add the knowledge and 
love of God and of our Redeemer, without which the 
mofl exalted virtues are of no value and ineffetlual, 
they would have been a perfeft people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians 
with thofe of the prefent age, we are tempted to believe 
that the pencils which drew fo beautiful a pifture, 
wiere not iree from partiality and flattery ; and that both 
Jullin and Horace have decked them with virtues that 
did not belong to them. But all antiquity agrees in 
giving the fame teftimouy of them. And Homer in 

particular. 
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particular, whofe opinion ought to be of great weighli 
calls them the jnofijufi and upright of men. 

But at length, (who could believe it?) luxury, that 
might be thought only to thrive in an agreeable and de- 
lightful foil, penetrated into this rough and uncultivated 
region ; and breaking down the fences, which the con- 
lUnt piaflice of feveral ages founded in the nature of 
the climate, and the genius of the people had fet againft 
it, did, at lail, effe£lually corrupt the manners} of the 
Scythians, and bring them in that relpe£l upon a level 
with the other nations* where it l^ad been long predo- 
minant. It is ^ Strabo that acquaints us with this par? 
ticular, which is very worthy of our notice: he lived in 
the time of Auguftus andXiberius. Af(er he has greatly 
commended the fimplicity, frugality* and innocence (n 
the ancient Scythians, ana their extreme averfion to all 
xiiiSmulation and deceit, he owns that their intercourfe 
in later times with other nations had extirpated thofe 
virtues, and planted the contrary vices in their ftead* 
One would think, fays he, that the natural effefl of fuch 
an int^courfe with civilized and polite nations fhould 
have confiited only in rendering them more humanized 
and courteous,, by foftening that air of favagenefs and 
ferocity, which 4hey had before : but inilead of that, it 
introduced a total difToIution of manners amongil them, 
and quite transformed them into different creatures. 
It is undoubtedly with reference to this change that 
Athenaeus ^ fays the Sjcythians abandoned themfeives 
lo voluptuoufnefs and luxury, at the fame time that 
they fufFered felf-intereft and avarice to prevail 
amongil thenu 

Strabo in making the remark I have been mentioning, 
does not deny, but that it was to the Romans and Gre- 
cians this fatal change of manners was owing. Our 
example, fays he, has perverted almoft all the nations 
of the world: by carrying the refinements of luxury 
and pleafure among ft them, we have taught them infin- 
cerity and fraud, and a thoufand kinds ot fliameful and 
intamous arts to get money. It is a miferable talent, 

^ Lib. vii, p. 301. « Alhen. 1. xii. p. 594. 

and 
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^iiul 21 Very unhappy 'difiinfiion fic>r a nation, thiough its 
ingenuity in inventing modes, and refining upon every 
Hhihg that tends to nourifliand pron^qte luxury, to be- 
come the corrupter of all its neighbours, and the 
author, as it were of their vices and deb^chery. 

It was againft thefe Scythian $, but at a tiipe when 
they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utrnoft vigour, 
that Darius undertook an unfuccef&ful .expedition ; 
which I (hall make the fubjeft of the next article* 

Sect. IV, Darius* s Expedition againji the Scythians, 

< T HAVE already obferved, that the pretence ufed 
JL by Darius, for undertaking this war againft the 
Scythians, was thp irruption formerly made by that 
people into Afia: but in reality he had no other end 
therein, than to fatisfy his own ambition, and to extend 
his conquefts. 

His brother Artab^nes, for whom he had a great re- 
gard, and who, on his fide, had no lefs zeal for the true 
interefts of the king his brother, thought it his duty (Hi 
this occafion to fpeak his fentiments with all the iree- 
dom that an affair of fuch importance required. ** Great 
prince," fays he to him*, •• they, who form any great 
entcrprife, ought carefully to confider, whether it will 
be beneficial or prejudicial to the ftate: whether the 
execution of it will be eafy or difficult; whether it be 
likely to augment or dirainifli their glory 5 and laftly, 
whether the thing defigned be confiftent with, or con- 
trary to the rules of juftice. For my own part I can- 
not perceive. Sir, even though you were fure of fuc- 
cefs, what advantage you- can propofe to yourfelf in 
undertaking a war againft the Scythians. Confider the 
vaft diftance between them and you; and the prodigi- 
ous fpace of land and fea that feparates them from 
your dominions: befidcs they are a people that dwell 

* Herod. 1. iv. c. 83— 96* 

♦ Ornnes qui magnarvm rcrum conftlia fuJUpiynt^ ttfiimarc dchtftU 0^ f^^ 
hchcatur^ rcifuka utilc^ ipfis gloriofunif aut ptanpium rffcflu, uut catc ncn 
qrduum fiL- Tacit. Hitt. ii. c. ^7. 

in 



in wild aad nnciUtivatcd deferu ; that have nehhcr 
towns nqr lK>ufes; that have no fixed fetUement, or. 
places oF habitation ; and that are deftitute of all man-. 
ncr of riches. What fpoil or benefit can accrue ta. 
your troops from /iich an expedition ; or to fpeak n^ore^ 

Eroperly, what lofs have you not realbn to apprer 
end? 

. ** As they are accuftomed to remove from country 
to country « if they ihould think proper to fly before y ou« 
not out of cowardice or fear* tor tney are a very cou« 
ragjeous and| warlike people^ but only with a defigafto 
bsuafs and ruin your army. by continual and fatiguing 
marches; whatwouldbecome of us in fuch an un6uU 
tivated, barren, and naked country, where we (hall 
neither find forage for our horfes, nor provifion for our 
men? I am afraid. Sir, that through a ialfe notipn oi 
glory, and theinflu^nce of flatterers, you nmy be hur* 
ried into a war, which may turn to the diihonour of 
the nation* You now enjoy the fweets of peace and 
tranquillity in the ^lidft of your people, where you are 
the €>DJe£l of their admiration, and the author of their 
happinefs. You are fenfible the gods have placed you 
upon the throne to be their coadjutor, or to ipeak mort 
properly, to be 'the difpenfer of their bounty, rather 
than the mihifter otnheir power. It is your pleafure 
to be the proteQor, the guardian, and the father of your 
fubje£ts: and you often declare to us, becaufe you 
really believe fo, that you look upon vourfelf as in- 
vefted with foverelgn power, only to make your people 
happy. WhUt exquifite joy muft it be to fo great 4 
prince as you are, to be the fource of fo many bleflings; 
and under the Ihadow of your name toprefervefuch 
infinite numbers of people in fo defirable a tranquil- 
lity; Is not the glory of a king, who loves his fubjefij 
and is beloved by them; who, infiead of making war 
a^ainft neighbouring or diilant nations, makes ufe of 
his power to keep them in peace and amity with "each 
other; is not fuch a glory vaftly preferable to that of 
ravaging and fpoiling nations, of failing the earth with 
Vou 111* G ' {laughter 
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fiaughteraAdjfpfoflsPtion, witfc Jfiorror,' 6ohfternaticnu 
and defpair? But thfere is one' motive more, which 
ought to have a greater influence upon you than all 
<^thcrs, I mean that of juftice. Thanks to the gods, yo« 
are not of theptiniber of thofcprintes, who* acknow- 
ledgCLho other la^ thah thai of force, and who imagine 
that they hav^ a peculiar privilege annexed to their dig- 
fiity WWcfe private'pef fons h^tvenot, of invadiftg other 
menls properties, •+ You do. not make your greatnefs 
confift in being able to 4© %'0'hatever you will, but in wiU 
hrJ^ only ^hat inay'^be done, ' without infringing the i 
laws, or violating juftice. tTofpeak plain, fliali oneman 
be reckoned iiniuft, arfd a robber, for feizing on a few 
. acres bFhis-iteigHbour's'eftatc; 'and fhall another be 
reckoned jtril and great, arid havethe title of hero, Only 
feecaufiq hefeixes upon atid lifurps ^vhole, provinces? 
, Permif'me/:Sir, -to lafk you, what title have you te 
Scythia? What injury have the Scythians done yoii? 
What reafon can you allege for declaring war againft 
them? (The war, indeed, in which you have been en- 
gaged againft the Babylonian^, was, at the fame time, 
both juii and neceflary: the gods have ac^cordingly 
Crowned your arms with fuccefs. * It belongs to you, 
Sir, to judge whether that which ydii ard now going to 
iindcrtake, b6 bf the fame nature.*' 
' Nothing butthe generous, zeal 6f.a'hj^thqr,|.ruly con- 
cerned for the glory of liis. prince ari'dihe good of Ihs 
country, could iiifpire fuch a freedom : as on the other 
hand, nothing^but a pei*ieft moderationjn the prince 
could make him capable 0f«bearir)gvWith it.' DariusJ, 
as. Tacitus obferves of anotlier great emperor, had the 
, art of reconciUngtwothingSjwhicharc generally incorn- 
;,patible, the fovereignty ajid liberty. Far from being 

■* Jiinjimmajortuna aquiui ^uodv^idiustelfua uthuxeyprivata dmust 
imHeuiscertareyre^ioMlaudemcJfe. Tacit. Annal l.xxv. c. i; 

-f Ut Jklicitatij ifi guantttm. itlii pojjcj fic nu^gnitudinu vdk quantum pojfs* 
Flin.io Panegyr. 'iraj. 

XJferva Qafar res »lim dr/foa'^yiij mrfcuit, pHncifatum c$ libertattm, Ta- 
^<:xii.ia vit Agxic. cap iti. 
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f^knitd at the freedom ufed by his br<>ther,1ie thanked 
him for his good advice^ though he did not foHbwit ; (&i 
he had taken his refolutien. He departed from Siife aft 
the head of an army of feven hundred thoufand men/ 
and his fleet, confifting of fix hundred fail of ihips, v/tti 
chieflv manhed with lotiiaris, and other Grecian naitioriiti 
that awelt upon the fea^^coaftis of Afia Minor and^he 
Hellefpont. He marched hi« army towards the Thral 
cianBofphorus, which hepaffed upon abridge of b6ats( 
After which, having made himfelf mailer of all Thrace, 
he came to the banks of the Danube, otherwifc eall^ 
Ifter, where he ordered his fleet to join him. In federal! 
places on his march, he cau fed pillars to be erefted^witil 
magnifi'cent infcriptions, in one of which he ftifiartftt 
himfelf to be called, Tkebejl and handfomeft 'of.dlimek 
living. What a Uttlenefs of foul and vanity was this! 

Andyet if all this prince's faults had terminated .otity 
in femiments of pride and Vanity, perhaps they would 
appcarmore ^xcu fable than they do, at lead they wofiild 
not have been fo pernicious to his fubjefts. ' But hbw 
Ihall we reconcile Darius*s difpofition, which feemedtd 
be fo exceeding humane and gentle, with a barbai^ou^ 
and cruel aftion of his towards Oebafus, a venerable old 
inanViv^hofe merit, as Well as quality, entitled Hifn to re- 
fpeft ? This nobleman had three fons, Who werte all 
preparing themfelves to attend the king in this'ex'pedii 
tion againft the Scythians. Upon Darius^s departure 
trom Sufa, the good old father begged as a favour of 
him, that he v/ould pleafe to leave him one of his fdns 
at home, to be a comfort to him in his old age. "One,'* 
replied Darius, ** will not be fufficient for you*; I will 
leave you all the three:*' and* immediately he caufed 
them all to be put to death. v I 

*When the army had pafTed the Danube upon a 
hridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
hrokeh down, that his aamy might not be weakened by 
I'Mving fo confiderable a detiGhment of his troops, a^ 

* llcrod.l. iv. c. 84 Senec, <5e Ira.c. xvi. .• , 

t Ibid. 1. iv. c. 99, 101. * 
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fFere HMdrasy iq gns^4 it. 9ut one of Us oSceec 
fif rfefemed to biipi that it ipigbt be proper to keep th^t 
IS 9^ n^ceflary refotupce, in caia the w^r with the Scy« 
^ao< (boula prove uofortuaate. The king gave into 
llii» ppiaioa* and committed tbe^uarding^f th&bridge 
to th? care of the lonians .who ouiit it; giving them 
leave, ^t the fame time« to go back to their ^nv^ couiv. 

Sift if he did not return ii| the fpace of twovsaonths. 
e then proceeded o^ his march lo'Scythia* 

^ As foon as the Sc vthismswere informed that^Daiiue 
was flpiarching i^aiuu them, they immediately entered 
iiKo confultation upon the mealures neceftary to be 
ftijm» They were veiy fenlible, that they were not 
in a condition to refill k> formidable an. enemy alone. 
They wplied therefore to all the neighbouring people, 
fttd deured their alCfiancCt all^Qg, that the danger 
V?s general, and concerned them all, and tb^t it was 
their common intereft i^to. Qppofe an v^nemy. whole 
views of conqueft were not confined to one nation, 
Som^ returnea favourable- anfwersvto their demand] 
others abfolutely refufed to center into a war, which, 
they faidf did not, rc^gard them; . but they had foon rea« 
fon to repent their refufal. 

. *Pne wife iprecaution taken by the. Scythians mtss to 
fecuretbeir-wives and children, by fending them in car* 
.riages to tb&moft northern parts of thexountry^ and 
yixh them Jikewife they fent all their herds and flocks, 
reffrvi^g nothing to themfelves but vfhdl was neceflary 
fon the iupport of their army. Another precaution of 
ithetr^ ^as to fill up all their welU, and flop up their 
rfprings, .and to cpnfume all the forage in tnoie parts 
tinrough which the Perfian army was to pafs. Tbis done, 
(they marched, in conjunfiion with their allies, againft 
,the eneny, not with the view of giving him battle, for 
they were determined to avoid that, but to draw him 
(nto fuch places as fuited befl their intereft. When- 
ever the Perfians feemed dilpofed to attack them, they 
ftill retired farther up into the country ; and thereby 

^ UerodU U iv« ctosi ii3, ta^. > Ibid, c* tio, 115. 

drew 
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drew them oh from place to places into the terrltoticA 
of thofe nations l^at had refufed to enter into alliance 
witii them^by vHbich means their Itods became a pref 
to the two armies of the Perfians and ScythnUis* > ^ 

^Ddrius, weary of thefe tedious and latigaing pniu 
fetts, fent a herald to the king of the Scythians, iriiofis 
name was Indathyrfus, with this meflage in liii namei 
** Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dou thou continue 
ally fly before me ? Why doft thou not ftop fomewhefe 
eFother,>either to give me battle, if thou believeft thy* 
felf able to GQCoaotes me, or, if thou thiokeft thyfeif 
too-weaky. to acknowledges thy nmiler, by prefenting 
him with- earth and water ?*' The Scythians were A 
liigh-fpirited people,jextremely jealous of their liberty^ 
md jmfeffsd enemies ta adl ilaverv. Indatfayrfus fent 
Darius the following anfwer; ** If I fly before thee^ 
prince oFthe Perfians, it is not becauie I fear thee: 
What I do now, is no more than what I am ufed to do 
in tint time of peace.^ We Scythians have neither 
cities; nor lands to defend t if tiiois baft a mind to 
force ot to come to an «nga^meni, come and attack 
the tombs of our fathers^ and diou ihak find what mant 
imr (^ naea^ we are. As to the title of matter, which 
thou aOtimeft, keep it for other nations than the Scyt*. 
tlnans* Bor mv part, I acknowledge no other mafter 
dum the great Jupiter, one of my own anceftors, and 
the goddefs VeftaJ' 

'The farther Darius advanced into the country, Ae 
peater hard&ips his army was expofed to. Ji:lfl Wfaea 
It was reduced to the laft extremity, there came a he** 
laid to I>»ius £rom the Scythian prince, with a bird, n 
iDoufe,.a frog, and five arrows, for aprefont. The kink 
defiled to know the meamng of thofe pfts. The me£ 
fei^er anfwered that his orders were only to ddiver 
them, and nothing more; and that it was left to thp 
Perfian kinff to find out the meanifi^. Darius oonclnd* 
ed at &ft, that the Scythians therein confented tode* 
fiver 11^ the eardi and water to inm^ which were rtsf^tt^ 



^ tiered, i W.-€« ti^^rh ^ I»^* €• »i% >i». 

fcnied 
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femed by a fnoufe send ar^ frog;^ as alf^ ibtiircW^rf^ 

nrhofe fw^ftneCs wa& rtpreibnt^ by the bird; together 

witb their own peribns and arms^ fi^gniiied/by the ar-^ 

rows. . 'Bmt .Go4>ria8, one of the;r^en:lord& ifaat bad 

depoM Abe:Magian impoilor^ expounded the enigma 

in. the .following manner: "Xnow/* fays ;he to the 

Perfians^ !'^ that i^inlefs you can £y: away in the air like 

birds> OF hide your felresin the earth like imce,or fwinr 

in the water like frogSyyoufliall in no wife be srble to 

avoid the arrows of the StrythianF^'* 

i f And indeed the whole P.erfiaoarmy marchimg in a' 

^aft,- nncultatated, and barren country, in^which there 

iwas no water, it was induced to fode^lorableacondittont- 

Jfc^ they had nothing before their eyes butineyitahld 

Ifuiti;^. norWas 0arius himfelf exempt from the commod: 

49o(ger» He owed hisprefervation toa camel , which wai^ 

Jiidc^ with !water,.and followed him withgreat diiBcixl* 

t y thr^u^h that wild and defert oountry • Ine king after-^ 

ivardadtd not forcet hi& ben^fa^r^ to rewandmim foi 

ihe;feivice b^'haodoAeihim^raridthe fatigues he bad un^ 

j^eri^onte^on bis retcurn into Afia^he«iettl^ a certain dif*^ 

tri6t of his own tiponbim for his pectiliar ulednd fub« 

£ftdnce^ for which: reafon thepUcewas callediGanga* 

^meleribat b» in the Ferfiaa tongue, the (^amel^ihaHta* 

ti^* It was» near this fame plade that Dajriu^ Codoman* 

bus r^eivedafecondoYertmiow by Aiexanderth^ Great 

* Darius deliberated no longer, fihaing hiznfelf under 

ran abfolutemecjeflity of quitting. his itnprndeht eht^rr 

Arrfo. . Hjebeffahtben to think m earneil upon rktu<Fntng 

^holme ; and iawi but too plainly ^ that there w^s no^ time 

/tobe Ibfi* Therefore as ioon as: night came» tbe^erfiahsi 

;to deceive the cnpmy, lighted a great. number pf fires^ 

4is ufual ; and leaving the old men and the fick behind 

them in the caxnp» together with all their afiei, iw|ucb 

^made a fuiEcient noife, they iparched away as £aft a^ tbey 

-iould, in order to r^ch the Danube.. The 3cy thianStdid 

-not perceive thej^ were gone» till the nekt .ztiorning ; 

•iwfapreupon they . i^nmediately fent a conildera^le .4^ 

tachmin^^&quicl^.as poffibleit9i.^^J3ar»^bp;'^bis de« 

^^^Sitilioi K vii. p. goj, St K xvL p. 737. ^Hcrod. 1. iv. c. 134, 140. 

tachment, 



Ucbmcnt beingperfeAIy wellacqViuntedviththQ ifoads 
ottbe country, arrived 'at the bridge agreat while before 
tbe Perfians. The Scythians had fent exprelTes before 
hand to perfaade the lonians to break thi: bridge, and 
. to return to their own country ; ^4 the latter had pro* 
mifed to do it, but without defign to execute their pro- 
mife; The Scythians now preUed them to it more ear* 
neiliy, and reprefemed to theni^ that the time prefcribed 
By Darius for Haying there was elapfed ; that they were 
at liberty to return home without either violating their 
word or their duty ; that they now had it in their power 
to throw off for ever the yoke of their fubjeftion, and 
Hiakethemfelves a happy and free people ; and that the 
Scythians would render Darius incapable of forming 
anymore enterprifes againll any of his neighbours. 

The lonians entered into confultation upon the af- 
fair. Miltiadesyan Athenian, who was prince, or, as the 
Greeks call it, tyrant of the Cherfonelus of Thrace, at 
the mouth of the Hellcfpont, was one of thofe that had 
accompanied Darius, and furnifiied him with (hips for 
tis enterprifc^ Having* the. public intereft more at 
ieart than his private advantagej^^^ ^^^^ of opinion, that 
thev (hould comply with the rcq^uefl of, the Sgythians, 
and embrace fo favourable an* opportunity of recover^ 
ing the liberty of loniauall the other commanders gave 
into his fentiments except Hyftiaeus, the tyrant of Mi- 
leioju When.it came to histurnto fpeakjhereprefented 
to the Ionian- generals, that their fortune was linked* 
with ihaLof Darius; that it was und^r that prince's pro« 
USion each of them was mafter iiji his owji city ;. and 
if the power of the E^rfians IhouJd fink, or decline, the 
cities of Ionia would not fail to depofe. their tyrants^ 
and recover their freedom. All jthe other chiefs gave 
mto his opinion ; and as is ufual in moil cafes, the con- 
fideration of private intereft prevailed over the public 
good. The refolution they ^canGfe to was to i*rait for Da- 
rius : but, in o^der to deceive the Scythians, and hin- 
der them from undertaking anj, thing, they declared to 
(hcm» they had refolved to retire, pur fuant to their re- 
* Amickr omtdum liicrfa^ ptanjita dmif^tim/uit. . Co am, Hbt. 

: i " . '"' V 9««J 
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Jveft ; ftttd, tlie better to carry on tfae Jrmi, they aSu^ 
lly began to break one end of the bridge, exhorting 
tfae Scythians at the fame time to do thdr part, to return 
Speedily back to meet the comttioh enemy, to atuck 
and dete^ thera. The Scythians 'hiehigto6 crednlous, 
ictired, and were deceiyed a fecond time. 

^They miffed Darins, who had taken a different 
iOiitefrom that in which diey expefted to come up with 
him. He arrived by night at the bridge over the Da« 
aube, and finding it broken down, he no longer doubt« 
ed but the lonians were gone, and that cotifequentlv 
be (hoiild be ruined. He made his people call but witn 
a lottd voice for Hyftiseus, the Miletum^ who at lift 
anfwered, and put the king out of his anxiety. They 
entirely repaired the bridge; fo that Darius rcpaffeo 
the Danube, and came back into Thrace* There he left 
Megabyfus, one of his chief generals, with part of his 
army,^ to complete the conqueft of that country, and 
^tirely reduce it to his obedience. After which he re- 
•pafled the Bofphorus with the reft of his troops, and 
went tq SaVdis, whei^ he fpent the winter and the 

freateft part of the year following, in order to refrefll 
is army; which had fuffered extremely in that ill-con* 
certed and unfortunate expedition. 

p Megabyfus continued lome time in Thrace, whofe 
inhabitants^ according to Herodotus, would have been 
invincible, bad they Had the difcretion to unite their 
forces, and to chooie one chief commander. Some of 
them had very particular cuftoms. In one of their dif- 
irifts, wbena child came into theworld, all the relations 
expreifed great forrow and afiBi£lion, bitterly Weepingat 
the profpe£l of mifery the new-born infant nad to expe* 
rience. As, on the other hand, when any petfon died» 
all their kindred rejoiced, becaufe they looked upon the 
deceafed perfoh, as happy only from that moment* 
wfaerdn he was delivered for ever fromthetroublesand 
calamities of this life. In another diftri£l, whercf poly- 
ganiy was iiifaihion,' when a huiband died, it was a 
^^reat difpute among his wivesi which of them was the 

■^cfodi I h« c» t4t| i|i» ta«nsd«L?«€. s. 
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heihtlc^ei. She, in whofe favouf the cbifteft watf 
decided^ bad the privilege of being facrificed by her 
ameA relation upon the tomb of her hufband, and. of 
being buried with him ; whilft all the other wives en« 
vied her haj^inefs, and thought themfeives in ibme 
fort diftonoured. 

^ DariuSt on hi^ return to Sardis after this unhapjpy 
expedition againft the Scythians, having learned tor 
certain, that he owed both his own (afety and that of hit' 
whole army to Hyfliasus, whohadperfuadedthe loni* 
uis not to deftroy the bridge on the Danube, fent for 
that prince to his court, and defired him freely to afk 
any favour, in recompence of his fervice, Hyftiaeus 
hereupon defired the king to give him Mircina of £do« 
nia, a territory upon the river Strymon in Thrace, to* 
gether with the liberty of building a city there. Hit 
reqaeill was readily granted f whereupon be returned t9 
Miletos, where he caufed a fleet of fliipito be equippedt 
and then fet out for Thrace. Having taken poffeffion 
of the territory granted him, he immediately fet about 
the execution of his project in building a city. 

' Megabyfus, who was then governor of Thrace for 
Darius« immediaieiy perceived how prejudicial that* 
uadertaking would be to the lying's affairs in thofe 
quarters. He confidered, that this new city ftood upon 
a navi^ble river; that the country round about it 
abounded in timber fit for building of fliip ; that it wat 
inhabited by diiercnt nations, both Gre^s and Barfaa* 
lisois, that might f urniih great numbers of men for land 
and fea^fervice; that, if once thofe people were under' 
&e managemimt oi a prince fo &ilml and enterprifing 
ai Hyftisttts» they ttight become fo powerful both byr- 
fea and land, that it would be no longer poflible for the * 
ling to keep them in fubjeftion ^ efpecially confidering 
that they had a great many sold ana filver rainesia that 
founlry^which would enable them to carry on any pro* 
JtA% or eoterpriies. At hit return to Sardis, he repre« 
fentcd all tl»te things to the king, who was convinced 
ky his reafons, and therefore lent for Hyfttaeus to come 

%lfeiedL I.?»t«as4i tf. '^ IMt <• sa * 0^^ 




iHi Uift at Sardt^t pret^odjittg t^ hav^ fc^e ^r^t ifeC 
in Vi^w^'whereia ne wa](iLtedtheaflifti^iceofb^s<^buii&] 
When be had brought him. to bi^ CQfiijt by jJhis me9Si5«( 
be carried him to Sufa» making |iim believe^ that he fet; 
an extraordinary. ya)ija^ upon a frif^nd of bis fidelity and' 
underflanding ; two qualifications that rendered mm fo 
^ry dear to' him, and of '^hicbhe had giveyi fuch me- 
morable proofs in the Scythian expedition^ and giving; 
Isim to underfiand at the fame iime, that he fhguld bo 
able to find fomething for him in Perfia, which would 
make him ample amends for all that he could leave be- 
hind him. Hyiliseus, pleafed with fo honourable a dif*. 
tindion, and finding himfelf likewife under a neceffity^ 
of complying, accompanied Darius to Sufa, and lett 
AriftagoraS' to govern at Milelos in his room* 
i f IWhilfl: Megabyfus wa».ftiU in Thrace, he fent fe- 
veral Perfian noblemen to Amintas,kingof Macedonia,. 
tA reqiiire him to give.eaith and water to Darius his 
mailer: this was the ufual form. of one prince's fub- 
mittinj^ to another : Amintas readily complied, with that 
requefi, and paid all imaj^inable honQUrjs jto the envoys* 
At an entertainment which he made.£or ihem; they de- 
fireSi atithe lattpr end.of it» that theJadies^ migbt be 
hibu^htiin,: which was,a.,thing ciPtitmry lo the cuftom 
of the fcouhtry L however^ the king. Would not venture 
to refufe them. . The Perfian noblemen» being hejited 
with wine, and thinking they^might ufe the fame free- 
dom as in their own cpuhtry, dcd n^ obferve a due de-. 
cbrnm towards thi^fe prinoefles.: The.kiiT(g's.fon5i .whofe 
naihewsiflLALexaodert' could nat,fei$ hisi mother and 
ffftebitoeated in fuch a mannerr.witihoiit /great rdent-t 
ni{ekit!anji indignation^: rWhtrefor©, i^onfome pt^e-. 
tehee or dther, he contrived to fen A the la<iies out of 
t^e jxx>m, as if they were. to return again prefently ; and 
1^ the precaution to get the king hi& father^lalfo out of 
the company. In this interval he caufed fom^ young 
jfiren to be.drefled like womeinv' and. to be 9fmed.vitE 
pbignatds under their garjhents. *The(&;pretended hr 
dies came into the room infbead, of the others ;.andl 
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fi^ treated the princefle^; tfie}; drew: out their poig« 
i^i^i,"f(^ll violently upqn them, and fcilkd; QQt.pnlje 
i^tjxqbicmenj but every one of their attendants. Th^ 
newf olthis daughter ioonjreacbed Sufa;.andt]|i» l^ing 
^gointed cpmmiflioners to ; take cognizance of ythi^ 
oialter;,but Alexander, by tfie. power of bribes an4 
pre|mts, ftifled the ^^fifair fo that notbdn^ came'Pf- it^ii 
„-!3^e Scythians,,to jjjB' revenged of Darivrs f^r in^: 
yawing their country » .pafled the Danube, and ravaged 
all that part o£ Thrace, that had4ub«niHed^to the fex* 
fii^, as far. as- the Hellefpont. • MUtiadesj'to avoid 
thtjT fury, .abandoned the Cheribnefus : but aft^r <h^ 
en^xiur retii:ed, he returned thither lagain^.a^d was^re-j^ 
&qi^d to the ^me power lie^had be|^'« oy^tbQ inh%9 
bitani^ of |the,co.ui^try. . , 
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• Sect, .y; Darius'^£onqueJi of Indian' ' 

A BOUT the fame time, which w^ in the 13th year 
iTjL ^. Parius^s rei^n,, thia prince ha\sin£ an ambition 
to extendiiis dominion eaftwarcJU firftjiTQiol^ed^-in joni 
der to facilitate his conquefts, to get a proper know- 
ledge of^the cpuntry. "To, this^end^hc cjijfe^ a fleet 
to be bCiilt and' fitted out at Cafp'atyra,*a city upon the 
Induf, and did the fame atffey€fral otbe.ri-pUdiJs^ (jfl |hfr 
fa9ie,rivery;as f^r as the frwa*ijersof *'Sqy.tlya. v'Jbe 
cqmni'^d of thi$ fle^t:>^as give^jto t Scylax;,. a G^eciaa 
of Qj^i-y^dia^.^townjpf fjaiilay>vhp vta^.perfeftly wcU 
verfed ,ia ;majritif5Be ^Qaira^ .Hi^-qnicrj. wprie.to &il 
d^>\f5*^hat ri>[er,^n^(g^j ftVl^the.knpwjBdgehefpoffihly 
Coi|)4 pf >the,i:a^pfery. on bptl^i fid^?,.<ipAiit^ -dqwln to .tjia 
sujjii^pf tb^ river; to pafs,fr5))igixhen<»&iiKo the £8>i^bf^ 

em.pqeani,a|id to fteer bis courfe aftervv^rdi totbeweft^^ 

• ^ ' .. , » J 

■ : '■ • • Herod. I. vi. x: 40. ■ ^ 

^-A.. M. 3496m Ant. J. C. 5081' i^erod. KiV.c, 44c 

:: ) .»./•! * HftmnaBiS'.theljy'utieiSoyihihj V ; » . i 

+ tVt is a trcaufe,9f e^flgriLphj fa^H\c4frji*f>«a'as4 epmpof<*t» 
byoneSpylax orCaryaadia, who is thoaght to be the iamc perfoa 
f|K>ken ip^ ifi.tbis piace..|^;3^Ht,()^t<^;li«ion is att^iidedwith fome ^\im 
bcultI^^^J2^)^aTi}'£^^wnocca^Iioi^to.«i\Wi)ftlfiAr^ ■« 

and 
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«sidfofettimVaiektliat¥r«^toPerfia. Scyltt^sVIi^ 
cxadly obferved bis inftruftions^ and failed qoitedoim 
the river Indus« entered the Red Sea by the ftraita of 
Babelniandel ; and after a- voyage of thirty immCbs froin 
the time of hii fettingout from Caipatyra, he arrived in 
Egypt a^ the fame port*, fh^m whence Necbao, king of 
£gypt, had formerly fent the Phoenicians, #hb were in 
bit fervice, with orders to lail round the coilfts of 
Africa. Very probably, this was the fame port, where 
now ftands the town oi* Suez, at the farther end of the 
Red Sea. From thence Scy lax returned to Safa, where 
he ^ve Darius an account of all his difcoveries. lya* 
rius afterwards entered India with an army, and Iiib- 
je£led all that vaft country. The reader will naturally 
Cft-pefl to be informed of the particulars of fo important 
a war. But y Herodotus fays not one word about it: 
be only tells, that India maae the twentieth province, 
or government, of the Perfian empire, .ana that the 
annual revenue of it was worth three hundred and fixty 
talents of gold to Darius, which amount to near eleven 
millions of livres French money, fomething iefs tban 
five hundred thoufand pounds neriing. 

* ft 

' $2CT, VI. The Revolt of the lonians. 

« T^ ARIUS, after his return to Sufa, frdtoi hia 
XJ Scythian expedition, had given his brother Ar« 
taphernes the government of Sardis, and made Otanes 
tdmmander in Thrace, and the adjacent countries 
along the fea-coafi, in the room of Me^byfus. 

* from a fmall fpark, kindled by fedition at Naxua, 
a great flame arofe, which gave occafion to a cohfider* 
able war. Naxus was the moft important ifiand of the 
Cy c lades in the Egsean Sea, now cai led the Archipelago* 
In this fedition, the principal inhabitants having been 
overpowertd by the populace, who were ^he greater 
number, many of the richeil families were baniihed out 
of the ifland. Hereupon they fled to Milelos, ^nd ad* 

* HcroA I. iv. c. 4t. f Lib* iii. c. 94* * A. M. 3500^ 

drcifed 
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^t^feidlenifdrei td Ari&gdras, implofittg him to rei 
tnfiatetii^m in their own city. He was at that time go«^ 
reraor of that city, as lietrtenatit to Hyfltdetts/to whom 
he was both nephew md fon«tn*law, and whom Dariui 
kad carried alotig^ with him to Sufa. Ariftagoras pT0<« 
aiifedto givethefe exiles the afliftanee thev defired. 

Bttt not being powerfttl enough himfeli to executd 
what heiiad promifedy he went to Sardis anfd commiim<^ 
cated the affair to Artaphemes. He reprefented to himi, 
that this was a very favourable opportunity for reduc* 
ingNaxus under tne power of Darius; that if he were 
once mafter of that iiland, all the reft of the Cycladear 
would fall of themfelves into his hands, one after aiio* 
ther; that in confequence the ifle of Euboea, {now 
Negropont) which was as large as Cyprus, and lay very 
near it, would be eafily conquered, which would give 
the king a free pafiage into Greece, and the means of 
fttbje£ling all tmrt country; and, in (hort, that a hun* 
died fhips would be fufficient for the efleCluad execu^ 
lion of this entorprife. Artaphemes was fo pieafed with 
fheprojefl, that inftead of oiie hundred veflels, whitrh 
Ariftagoras required, he promifed him two hundred^ ia 
cafe he obtained the king's confent to the expedition. ' 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which h^ was flattered, very readily appioved the en* 
terprife, though at the bottom it was ibunded only inr 
mjaitice, and a boundlefs ambition ; as alfo upon per« 
fidioufnefs on the part of Ariftagoras and Artaphemes. 
No confideration gave'hira a moment's pauie* The 
noft injurious pro)e6^ is formed and accepted withottt 
ibt leaft relu3ance or fcruple: RKHives of advantage? 
and convenience folely determine* The iile lies con« 
Tcaient for the Perfians : this is conceived a (ufficient 
title, and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force 
of arms. And, indeed, moft of the other expeditions 
of this prince had no better principle. * 

As foon as Artaphernes had obtained the king^s cmi^ 
fent to this praje(:l» he made the neceflary prepasationa 
for executing it. The better ia conceal hU defigo« aod 

to 



tq fttrprirc;aif people pfNaxuf/ he fprfa<i^-,^..-^^-, 
|)^« fleet was ^oiiiff towards the Hellefpont ; and the 
(|)rin|^ following ne^ fept the pupoiber of fhips he.ha^ 
jromifed to Miletos, un4€r the ^cMcn^iand of Megabi|te$,i 
^^'er&an nobleman of the royal family of Arcl^aemenes^ 
But 1>eing direjEled in his, QqmmiOiqn to chey the order% 
o/ Ariftagoras, that haughty Pf^rfi^ could ;npt bear to 
^e under the. coifixnand of ^n^ Ionian, e(p^ciaUy on^ 
who, treated him, in a lofty and; ^mp^^ripiis manner..^ 
']fhis pi^ue pcc^fioned a. breach btt>i:cenfthe two genc-> 
valsv which rofe ip.hight ^hat Iv^ega^ai^ ^o |^e^reye;r}ged 
ff Ariftagoras, gave the Naxians fecrevinjtell^^nce ot 
tb^ jdeGgn formed ^gaiqfl^ the?i* .Up^^w^iqhiintelli-- 
gex^e they ni^de,fuch pr^ps^r^tions^fpr^^hieirtdefencef 
that ihe ]^er(i.4u>&, after hav^;>^, fp^t.,fQ\^ months in 
liefieging th^ papitai q£ >h^iiian4,.ai^:cohf^med all 
their. prpvilioi|S,, were qbiig/9d;to* retire^, . - . • 
^^This projc£k having.. thus* miicarri^d, Megabates 
tjbr^w all, the biameiupon.Ai^ftagDras, and entirely ru« 
^4hi$'f;redittWith Art^ahj^r^^*. The Ionian (orefawr 
^b9t this accident Mro^ld«|^\a||^Ade^, ^qt only, yrith the} 
kjfsi qf bis. g^v^ernilient.i h^l ^yf i^h his,utiei:i rui/ji. , jth« 
defperaite fit^ati^n ^ Wfis i^ ma^e hiinft\unlv>of rjevolt-) 
ing irpm ilie kffig ^ i^ qp^ly^, qxpedicn^, . ;vvl;»rebyihe 
could poflibly favehirnfe^f' , ^Nolooner hadhei^pr^cd 
tfn^delign, but a meflboger came to him.fromHyi^i^u&y ^ 
who gave hiTi;i| the f^xoie qounfel; Hyftiaeus^ wh^ had 
noYfjb?^!! .fex|ie,ye^s.^.t},iihfi,|*^rfiaga.v;wirt, being.dif- 
galled wi^hlhefpn^iift^f^o^.tihat natiq?^, ^!b*,yi;^,aii 
ard4?i^t d^fire^^o r^t;^rnJq.h^.^>cntcoui?irry,.tbflWgI?tfthi!^ 
Ae mp<l JiHely Ri/eac^ qf^jbfi^gjng. it /ahpu^ ^'^f^eie-j 
for^^ave fi^rif^oT^xh^ cqipinfcl.. . i He.fJaUe^pd^i^paT: 
■^1(, tJ*^r;iA c^f^ ^ny ^rpi>btes arofp in.Ipma,,b« ffl>il4 
prevail withDariustQ fiendhim thithej^tp^ppefUe^th^:! 
^ndjip efie£i the thing ^appene^ ^ccofding to his opi* 
nion. As foon as Ariifagpras found hifi .design fecoi^ded^ 
kVtt^t'Ofitt^ 9f iJ^yftijae^kf. he . ippiarts^l. tft^mc^tq \he 

VmiS^ P^fi^^ <^UpP«.:>W4>pm h^ f(^Ui\^ ^^\T,(^XD^l^ 

r.: well 



v^ 4^^pofal to enter into . h\$ views. He t^ercfqre;, 
dleliperated no longer, but being detemi^npd to xcwoli^ 
aj}plied bimfelf wholly ip making preparation^ jfor it. ^ 
: ! XJ^^ people of Tyre, having been reduced tp flave* 
^', wl^en their city was^ taken hy NebuchadifezzVt bacjL 
groaned under that pppremon for thefpace of {^v^niy^ 
years. But after the expiration of that te^m,. they, 
were r^ftpred according to Ifaiafi's prophecy *» tP tb^ 
poiTef&on of their ancient privileges,, which' tBe Uberty; 
of having a king of their, own; which liberty they en-j 
joyed tUT the time of Alexander the Great., jt, ieems^ 
pobable, that this favour wa;s granted them by; parius,| 
m Confider.ation of the fcrvicej he expefiedtoreceivcj 
uom that city, (which was fo.powerlul by^fea}jin x^^ 
aucing the lonians to their ancient fu|>j[e&ipp» ^^f^ 
was in the 19th year of Darius 's reign* 

** The next year, Arillagoras, in order to engage the 

tonians to adhere the more clofely to him, reinftated 

them in their liberty, and in all their former pri vilegesJ 

^ began with Miletos, where he divefted himfelf oi^ 

^s po^er,. and refigned it into the hand^ of the peop.W^ 

Ke the;i made a journey through all Ionia, where, byj 

his exuxiple, bis credit, and perhaps by the fear that^ 

itey would be forced tq it whether they would or npi^ 

^e prey ailed upon all the other tyrants to do the faract 

in every city. They complied the more readily with 

it, as the Perfian power, fince the check it received in 

?c) tjiia, was the lefs able to proteft thetp againft the; 

lonians, who were naturally fond of liberty and a i^atq 

of independency, and projfeffed enemies to all tyifanny ^ 

Hayii^ united them all in tlus manner, and in one; 

common, league, of which he himfelf was deciared the 

bead, he fe^ up the ftandard of rebellion agaii^ll thc( 

i'ing, and made great preparations by fea and land Jo^ 

iupporting a w2ir againft him. ,^ 

* To, enable himfelf to carry on the war with more 

. * A. M. a^pa. Ant. J. C. ^q*. * Her. ]. v. 0. 37, 3I8U » 

« Ibid. c. 38, 41, 49, & 5t. ^ 

* * And it ^aU coixte to pafii after thftond of fevcnty yean, that th^ 
lord wiU vifil Xyiffi aadi &c ihaU turn to beg birc« {/a, xxiii, 17. / 

' * • vigour,* 
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Tigoiir« Ariftagoras went in the beginning of the year 
following to Lacedaemon, in- order to bnng that citjr 
into his interefts, and eng^« it to furnifih him with fuc« 
Cours. Cleomenes was^at £is time king of Sparta. He 
was the Ton of Anaxandfides by a fecond wife, whom 
the EtAori had obliged him to marry becaufe he had na 
iflue Dy the firft. He had by her three fons befidcs 
Cteomenes, namely, Dorisens, Lconidas; and Cleom- 
iNTOtus^ the two laft of which afcended the thronroC^ 
Lacedaemon in their tnrns* Anftagoras thei>addfefled 
Itimfelf to Cleomenes, and the time and plaoefidrran in- 
terview between them being agreed on^betw-aked upon 
him, and reprefented to him, that the lonians and Lace*^ 
daemonians were countiymen; that Sparta being the 
inoft powerful city of Greece^ it would be for her ho- 
nour to concur with him in the defign he had formed of 
refioring the lonians to their liberty ; that the Perfians». 
their common enemy, were not a warlike people, but 
exceeding rich and wealthy, and confequently< would 
become an eafy prey-to the' Lacedxmonians ; that con« 
fidering the pr^fent ipirit and difpofition of the lonians, 
it would not be difficult for them to carry their vi£tori*- 
ous arms even to Sufa, the metit'opolis of the Perfian 
empire, and the place of the king's refidence : he (how^ 
ed iiim at the fame time, a defcription of all the nation*, 
and towns through which they were to pais, engravei> 
upon a little plate of brafs which he had brought along 
With him. Cleomenes defired three days lime to con- 
fider of his propofals. The term being expired, he 
a&ed the Ionian how far it was from the Ionian Sea to 
Sufa, and how much time it required to go from one 
place to the other. Ariftagoras, withouticonfidenng the 
tSeQ, his aniwer was likely to have with 6leomeneS| 
told him, that from Ionia to Sufa was about three 
Jttonths * journey, Cleomenes was fo amazed at thia 

propofal 

* AecoWKng to Hero^oiat'f comfnttatton, irfa» tcdGMi* the fan* 
ftaga, » Pcriiaa uieaiure, to coBtam ^ fta^ia, h t» from Sardtt to S«{» 
^gSe parilinigw, or 43 500 ftadia, whkdk aniic $f$ o^ our kagacai (fcr 
Ve gcacMlly reclion — ftadia to oot of 00* coiaaioo kagoca.) te 
thMkf tiavtUMi|( tgoAsdispcrdif, w h i r ii ■ai t f Iwca ka f wi a«a a 



mpiifBit thai ht immediately ordered him to depa^ 
from Spartii before funfet. Ariftagoras* neverthe* 
lefs follotl'ed him hoMie to his houfe, and efideavourL 
ei to win hfra'^by «il-ffdTAients df another fort, thai 
is by j>rifeiits. Thfe ftril fum* he offered him wak 
only teil talents, which Were ^qUivalc*flt to thirty thou« 
fand livres French money : that being rcfufed, he ftill 
rofeiit his offers, till at laft h^ prbpofed to give him 
fifteen talents* Gorgo^ a daughter of Cleomenes^» 
ibout eight or nine years of age, whom her father had 
not ordered to quit tne room, as apprehending nothiil^ 
from fo young a child, hearing the propofals that Were 
made to htt Uther, cried out : " Fly; father, 'fly. this 
itraneer Vrill corrupt yo^o/' Cleomenes laughed, btft 
yti Mtt^d the cfaila's admonition, and aSualiy re* 
tired : Aiiftagoras left Spaita. 

'From hence he proceeded to Athens, where hk 
found a more fav^ourable reception. He had the good * 
fortune to ai'rive there at a time, when the AthenianI ' 
^ere extremely ^11 difpofed to hearken to any propoi 
fals that Could be made to them aglinft the rerfians, 
with whoto they i^rdte highly offended on the follpwin j^ 
cccaGon, Hippias, thef * ton of PffiflratUs, tyrant ot 
Athens, about ten years before the time we are Speaking 
of, having been banifhed, After haviiig tried in vain abun^ 
dance of methods for his re*eftablifhment, at lait went t6 
Sardis, and made his application to Artaphernest Ut 
inlihaated himfelf fo^ far into the good opinion of thai 
governor, that he gave a favourable ear to all lit Faid^ 
to the difadvanti^eof the Athenians, and becjamie ex« 
tremely prejudiced agatnft them. The Atheniatis haV^ 
ing intelligence of this, fent an ambafJTador to Sardis^ 
«&d defiled of Artaphemes, not to give ear to what zny 
<^ their outlaws (hould infinuate to th<ir difadvantage* 
The anfwer of Artaphemes to this meflage was, that if 
they defired toHve in peace, they muil recal Hippias; 

' * Herod. 1. v. c* 55, & 9S, 9^ ' ' . 
Mt, osr niMrfmv, ll it mncty dxf fonraey fVom SM^'to Mk. 9 
ftj fct o«t fldta £pbe^, it wmxhd i^eqsice abMl fouc dayi mom% 
lor Epbefiu is 540 ftallia from Sardii. 
* tW M batben bcfoie treated «t liffjB i]» tb« former volttiiM. 

When 
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When this liawhty anfwer wa$ brought back to tfiff 
]ilLthenians,the whole city were viokotly enraged a^nff 
the Perfians. Ariftagoras cojainff thither juft at this 
jun£lure, eafily obtauied all be defired. HerpdotuB re- 
jnarks on this occafion, how much eafie^- it is toimpofo 
upon a multitude than upon a fingle perfoB ; and fo 
Ariftagoras found it, for he prevailed with thirty thour 
iand Athenians to come to a^refolution, into wnichhe 
could not perfuade Cleomenes alone^- They engaged 
immediately to furnifli twenty Ihips to aflift him m his 
defigns : and it may be truly fatd^ that this little fltet^ 
.was the fource of all the calamities in which both the 
Perfians and Grecians were afterwards involved^ 
. « In the third year of this war, the Ionian^, having 
jBoUefted all their forces together, with the twenty vei» 
fels furnjihed by the city of Athens, and five more from 
J^retria,, in the ifland of Eubcea, fet fail for Ephefus, 
where leaving their ftiips, they wirched by land to the 
f^iy of Sardis, and finding the place in a defencelefa^ 
coition, they foon macle tl^einfelves mailers of it ; but 
^e.cit^del, into yrhich Artaph^rnes retired, they were 
jiQt able toi .force, Asinioft of the houfes of this city 
ivcre built with; rcjedj, and coafequehtly were very 
xombuftible, an Ionian foldier fet fise to one houfe, the 
]fUn;fces of wliiich fpreading^and tommumcatiQg.uiielf to 
^e ri^ft, reduced thq whole.city to aflies. Upon this ac- 
/cifeht the Pfsriiaos ^d^hy^^u&f^tUxtihVmg tb^ix forces 
ipgf tbjer for Jhejr defence, th^' Joi>i^> i^4g^ if ^^ 
« time fqr thena tathink of .r^^eatipg ; s^daccprdingly 
Ihey m4rpbe4 l^ack with all poffible^ligence, jb praer, 
to. rejmbark at Eghefus ; r but, the Perfians .arriying 
there almp|l as foon^s they, attacked them vigorouflyt 
and deftroyed a g;;eat.nun)pe;ja.of their men. The Athe^ 
nj^ns, after t^;ie r/5tuni of their ^ip^^^wAuld never en* 

«* igeany ^ijrein, this war,>notwithifcmding all the in- 
anc,es and, fqlicitatioDs^of Ariftagoras. , . 

*"'* Darius being infbrmed of the burping of Sardis, 
f^d pf xl^epartthe Athenians took in that ^air, refolv* 
£^ &am.that:very time to make war upon Greece) and: 
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tiuit he might ilever forget his refolulicm, Uecbmsund^ 
ed one of his ofEcer$ to c/7 out to him with a loud 
voice every night, when he was at.fup|)«r : •.♦ Sir, re- 
member the Athenians.'^ In the burmng of Sardis it 
happened, that the temple ef Cyheki the goddefs of 
that c!ou9try, was confumed with, the reft o7 the city. 
This accident ferved afterwards as a pretence to the 
Perfians to burn all the temples they found in Greece : 
to which they were likewife induced by a motive of 
religion, which I have explained before. 

'As Afiftagorasi the head and manager of this re* 
volt^ was Hyttiaeus's lieutenant at Miletos, Darius fuf* 
peeled that the latter might probably be the contriver 
of th6 whole confpiracy : for which reafon he enteredl 
into a free conference with him upon the fubjeffc, and 
acquainted him with his thoughts, and the juft grounds 
he had for his fufpicions. Hyftiaeus, who was axrafty 
courtier, and an expert mailer in the art of dtireia<» 
hline, apjieared e;ctremely furprifed and aiBi3ed,'and 
fpeakln^ in a tone that at once expreiTed botK foiCioMi 
and indignation, thus endeavoured to pur^ himfelf ti^ 
the Un^ : <' Js it pofTible then for your, msyeftv to ha^ 
entertained fo injurious a fufpicion of the moft faitUul 
and mofl; afFeflionate of your ferv^nts. ? T conceriled 
in a rebellion ^gainft you ? Alas I Whatistheneinthe 
world that couU tempt me to it ? Do I want any .tbing 
ber^ ? Am I tiot already, raifed to one of the bi^e^ 
ftations in your couttf And befides the honour Ilbav^ 
of afliAing 4t your, o&umiito^ do I not daily receive he^ 

{roQfs of your boun^^ hy the humberim fs^voura y^ 
eap upon me ?" . AUer this he inTinuated,^ that thejre4 
volt in j[oQia proceeded from hi$ s^bfence and diftwce 
from the country; that they h^d watted for that. op4 
portunity tP. rc^jel ^ that . .if he had ft^ypd at : M(iUto4 
the conlmTdtcy would rifiy^r baye ihe^n. fpxmed ; . jth^l 
the furcft.way tp Xeftprftitfcejiing'^l^feirfi.in tb^^pros 
vince, would be to fend hini tnither : that he promif* 
cd^hib; ohlhe fo[feittfi*d bf'hii hkiid;'id derfver AHf. 
tagorai iiijto' hi-S 'hand^tind erlga'ged,^ ttefi'dci all tKijri. 

Ai^ ta 
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to make the Ittrge Ifland of Sardinia ^inbtitary to htift* 
The beft princes ate often toe credi»ioB« y and when 
they have once taken a fubje6l into their confidence^ 
h is with difficult]^ tbef withdraw- it fpotn him ;• no# 
do they eafiljf tindeeeive themfel^e^. Dariasi impofed 
upon by the m oi fincertty with which liyftizus 
fpoke on this occafion^beHe^d«h4m on his own word^^ 
and ga^^r him leave to leturn to Ionia, on condition 
lie came* Hck to the Ferfian court arfoon a» he had 
executed^ wJiafcJMT proniifed.. 

^ The MYokart m the mean timeri^oaj^ dtfeite^ 
Iv the Athenians, and notwithftanding the confiderabit 
cneck they had received in Ionia, did not loofe cotirager 
but ftill puflied on their point with refolution. Thdf 
fleet fet nuftowards the nibllelpont, and the Propontiv 
ttd reduced Byzantium^ .with the majpr part of the 
•^r Grecian citie*- in that qtiartor^ After which, u> 
llicy were returning back afi;ain, they obliged the Ca* 
siana to join with them in tnis war, as alfo the people 
mi Cyprus*. The Perfian generals^liaving divided their 
forces among:themfelyes^aiw;hed three different ways 
jgainft the rebels, and ^fbated^them in feveral eii^ 
ftounters, in one of which Ariftagoras was (lain. ' 

^'Wheni Hyftiaeus came to Sardis, his intri^ingtem^ 
ter formed a plot againft the government, into which 
St drew, a ff^^ number of Perfians*. But,.perceivin|' 
by fome diicottsfe he had witk Astaphernes^that the 
part he had hadin the revok of Ionia was ndt unknown 
so that gDVtmor, he thought it not ftfe for him to Hay 
any longer at Sardis, and retired fecretly the night fol* 
krwingtothe ifle of Chios ; from thence he fent a^trufty 
m^enger to Sardis, with letters for fuch of the Fer» 
fiana as he had gained to his party. This meflenger 
betrayed him, and delivered hi's letters to Artapherne^r 
by wnich means the plot was difcovered, all his ac» 
conif^ices put to death, and his projeA utterly defeat*> 

^ Heio4« L V. c. to^, 104, aaSi & 1 1{|* * Herod. 1. yi. c. i— '!» 

* This ifland i» very smiote from Ionia, and could have fto itlatiot 
eo it. 1 aa therefoi^ apt to bdicvc;^ it aiift bs aa Cl70r that I18I crept 
Into the ta^t ol HerodQcas» 

8 cd^ 
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tL But ftill im^iiungt i^ai he oould bn«g about 
fome enterprife of imporUQCft ii be were once at the 
head of the Ionian league, be laade feyeral attempts lo 
get into Miletos, and to he admitted into the confede* 
pcy hv the citizens : but none of bw endeavoufS ftic* 
ceedea and iie was obliged to return to Chios* 

* There being a&ed why be had fo ftrongly urged 
Ariftii£oras to revoh^ and by thai meant involved Ionia 
in fuch calamities, he made anfwei« that it was becaoit 
the king had refolved to tranfpoit ihe loaians into 
Phaenici9« and t^ plaqt the Pb<]eni<;ians in Ionia. But 
all this was a-mere ftory and fi3ion of his ovf n invent* 
bg, Darius having never conceived any fucb deiign# 
The artifice however ierved bis pnrpoie ejiiremeljf 
well, not only for Juftifying bun to the loniaoi^ but 
alfo for enfiagiiig them to proiecute the war with vi- 
gour. JFor, being alarmed at^be^tboughts of this lran£» 
migration, they came toa finarefolution to defend them* 
felves againft the Perfii^s to the laft extremity. 

* Antaphernes and Otanes, with the reft of the Per« 

fian generals, finding that Miletos was the centre ol 

the Ionian confederacy, refolved to march thither with 

all their forces ; concluding, that if they coujd carry 

that city, all the reft woula fubmit of courfe. The 

lonians, having intelligence of their defign. determine 

ed in a general alTembly to fend no army into the field, 

but to fortify Miletos, and to fumilb it as well as pof* 

fible with provifipns, and all things necelfary for en* 

during a fiege : and to unite all their forces to engage. 

the Periians at fea» their dexterity in maritime affairs 

bducing them to believe that they (hould have the ad* 

vantage in a naval battle. The place of their rendez* 

yous was Lada» a (mail ifle over againft Miletos, where 

they aflembled a fleet of three hundred and fifty-three 

veflels. At the fight of this fleet, the Perfians, though 

ftronger by one half with refpefl to the number of their 

ihips, were afraid to hazard a battle, till by their emif* 

fanes they had fecretly debauched the greateft part of 

the confederates, and engaged them to defert : fo that 

■ Herod, c n. ■ Ibid. 1. vi. c 6^ -so, 31, & as* 

when 



when t}ie two' fleets came co b)owi» tM Ihtps of Samos^ 
of Leibot, and feveral other places failed off, and re- 
turned to their own country, and the remaining fleet 
of the confederates did not confift of above a hundred 
veflelS{ which were all quickly overpowered by num- 
bers* and ahnoft entirely deftroyed. After this, the city 
of Miletos was befieged» and became a prey to the con- 
qnerors, who utterly defiroyed h. This nappened fix 
years after Ariftagors^'s revolt. Ail the other cities, 
as wetlon the continent as on the fea-coaft and in the 
ifles, returned to their' duty foon after, either volun- 
tarily or by force. Thofe perfons that ftood out were 
d'eated as they had been threatened beforehand. The 
^andldnfeft ot the young men were chofen to ferve in 
the kilng*« palace; and the young women w^re all fent 
iiito Pefrfia;* the cities aha temples-were reduced to 
fiilhesl Thefe were the cfrefts of the revolt, into which 
the people were drawn by the ambitious views of 
AriflagOras and Hyftiaeus. 

- «The laft of thefe two had his fliare in the general 
Calamity : ' for that fame yeaphe ^as taken by the Per- 
fian^, and carried to Sardis; where A'fta^ernes caufed 
l|imio be inynediately hanged, without confulting Da^ 
tius, left that prince's affeftion for Hyftifcus fhouid in- 
cline him to pardon him, and by that means a danger- 
ous enemy fliould be left alive, who' might create the 
Perfiarfs new troubles. It appeared by tlie fequel, that 
Artaphernes's conjefturewas wellgrounded; for when 
Hyilixus's head was brought to I)ariu^, he expreflcd 
great diffatisfafiipn at the authors of his death, and 
caufed the head to be honourably interred, as being 
the remains of a perfon to whom he had infinite obli- 
gations, the remembrance whereof was too deeply en- 
graven on his mind, ever to be efFaced by the greatnefs 
of any crimes he had afterwards committed. Hyftia^u? 
was one of thofe reftlefs, bold, and enterprifing fpirits, 
in whom many good qualities are joined with ftill 
greater vices ; with whom all means are lawful and 
good, that fecm to promote the^nd they have in view; 

° Herod. 1. yi. c, 29, & 30.- 
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^1m» look upott juftiee» pipbity, and fiocerity, as mere 
anpty names ; who make no Icruple to employ lying 
or fraud, treachery^ or even-peijury, when it is to (erve 
their turn ; and who reckon it as nothing to ruin na«» 
tions, or even their own country, if neccflaiy to their 
evn elevation. His end -^m- worthy his iTentimenta 
and what is common enough' to thefe irreligious poli- 
ticians, who 4acrffiee every thing to their ambition,' 
and acknowledge no other rule of their a£tion$, and 
hardly any other God, but their intereftand fortune. 

S&CT. VII. TAc Expedition of Daitiu^ sArmits againfi. 

f T\ ARIUS, tn^he twertty.-cig'ht'year of his reign^ 
JlJ having recalled all hisother generals,' fent Mar-^ 
<ionius,the fon of Gobryas, ay^ung loi^d of an illuf«- 
trious Perfian family, ^^^ bad lately married one o( 
the king's daughters, to command in chief throughout 
ail the maritime parts of Afia, with a.particular order 
to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning of Sar-^ 
dis, upon the Athepians and Eretrians. The kins did 
not fliow much wifdom' in this dhoice,' by which he 
preferred a young man, becaufe he was a ravdarite, to 
all his oldeft and moft experienced generals; efpecially 
as It was in fo difficult a war, the luccefs of which he 
had v^ry much at heart, and wherein the glory of his 
reign was infinitely concerned. His being ibn-in-law 
to the king was a xjuality indeed that might augment 
his credit, but added nothing to his real merit, or his 
capacity as a general.- 

Upon his arrival iii Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land forces after having pafled through 
Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his power, fub- 
mitted. But his fleet, attempting to double Mount Athos 
(now called Capo Santo) in order to gain the coafts of 
Macedonia, was attacked with fo violent a ftorm of 
wind, that upwards of three hundred (hips, with above 
twenty thoufand men, periflied in the lea. His land 
army met at the fame time with no lefs fatal a blow. 

t A. M. 3510. Ant. J. C. 494. Ucrod. 1. vL c. 43, 45. 
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For b«ng .fiicampcd ip a pliicc of no fecmiiy, dift 
Thraciaiis attackeid the Peiuan campby Bi£lu,madea 

Eeat {laughter of the men* and wounded Mardonius 
BifelL All this ill fuccefs obl^ed him Ihortly after 
Ip return into Afia, with grief anocoaf t&fion a^ bis hav- 
inginifcarried both by fea and land in this expctytioa. 
. l>arius, perceivingi too late» that Mardgnius's youth 
^d inexperience had occa&^ed the d^fe^^t of his 
troops, recalled him and put two other generals in his 
place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, Ion of his 
brother Artaphemes, who had been governor of Sar* 
dis. The king's thoughts were earoeflly bent upon 
putting in execution the great delim he had long had 
ui hi» mind, which was^ to attack Qxte^c with all his 
U>rces, and particuUurly to take a fignal vengeance of 
die people pi Athens and £rc^^» whofe enterprife 
ilgainft oardis was perpetually in his thoughts* 

1. Tie SiaU i^Atkews. TkeChawaaers of Hitdades, 

ihtmi/locUs^ and AriJHdes, 

' Before we eater upon this war, it will.be proper to 
ref re(h our memories with a view of the flate of Athens 
at this time, which alone fuAained the firft ihock of the 
Ferfians a^ Marathon ; as alfo to form iGDme idea be- 
forehand of the great men who Ihared in that celebrat- 
ed vi&ory. 

Athens, juft delivered from that yoke of fervitude, 
ivhicb {he had been forced to bear for above thirty yea^ 
under the tyranny of Pifiilratus and his childien, now 
peaceably enjoyed the advantages of liberty, the fweet- 
nefs and value of which were only heightened and im- 
proved by that fliort privation. Lacedasmon, which 
was at this time the miflrefs of Greece, and had con- 
tributed at firit to this happy change at Athens^ feemed 
afterwards to repent of her good offices : and growing 

t'ealous of the tranquillity flie herfelf had procured for 
ler neighbours, (he attempted to difturb it, by endea- 
vouring to reinflate Hippias the fon of Pifiilratus, in 
the government of Athens. But all her attempts were 

fruitlefs, 



Iroitkfs, and formd^ odIyttt;tBtiiiEe^ lier4tlH«rin, ani 
her gn^ft to fee Athent4et«mined to makitam iuin*. 
<i6penden€e ^ ven oiF Spartastfelf . il ip]rias liercupim 
bad xecowfe %o the Perfians« Aitaqpbemes, govemoc 
of Sardis, fent the Atbcnians wotd^ at wetiave alc^aJ^ 
mentioned, that they muft«e*eftablifli-Hippiasia»hi^ 
authority, unleb they ehodb rather to draw the whole 
power of Darii:» upon ifcetn. This fecond atten^st 
lucceeded no hetter than>the firft, Hippias was obliged 
to wait for a more favourable juncture* We fhall fee 
prefently^ that he ferved as a condu6kor or guide to the 
i^erfian generals, fent by Darius againft Greece. 

Athens;, from the recovery of hei* liberty, was quite 
another city than under her tyrants, and diiplayed a 
very different kind of fpirit. « Among the citizens* 
Miitiades diftinguifiied hinafelf moft in the war with 
the Perfians, which we are going to relate. He wat 
the fon of Cimon» an illuilrious Athenian. This CimoA 
liad a half brother by the mother's fide, whofe name 
was likewife Miitiades, of a very ancient and noble 
iamily in Egina, who had lately been received into the 
number of the Athenian citizens. He was a perfon 
oi great credit even in the time of Pififtratus : but, 
being unwilling to bear the yoke of a defpotic govern- 
ment, he joyfully embraced the offer made him, of 
going to fettle with a colony in the Thracian Cherfo- 
ncfus, whither he was invite4 by the Dolonci, the in- 
habitants of that country, to be their king, or accord- 
ing to the language of thofe times, their tyrant. He 
dying without children, left the fovereignty to Stefa- 
goras, who was his nephew, and eldeft fon of his bro- 
ther Cimon; and Stel'agoras dying alfo without iffue^ 
the fons of Pififtratus, who then ruled the city of 
Athens, fent his brother Miitiades, the perfon we are 
now fpeaking of into that country to be his fucceffor. 
He arrived there, and eflablifhed himfelf in the govern^ 
ment in the fame year Darius undertook his expedition 
againft the Scythians. He attended that prince with 

1 HcTod L VI. c. 34, 41. Coj. Nep. in Mil. cap. i— iii. 
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t0fBaci1tikfi.ei4ir as tliQ'JDannbe; and was tbe perfoft 
•whe)advtfed the idaiaiis to deftroy tbe bridge, and re* 
torn hoaiewtthoat waking for Daritis* During hk re* 
itdence in the Cherfojiefks be married * Hegefipyla, 
idauKbter of Olorus, a Tbfacian ling in tbe neighoouT* 
bood, by whom he had Cimon» the famous Aihenian 

feneiai, of whom a gre^^ deal will be faid in tbe fe^iueL 
iiltiades, having for feveral reafons abdicated his go. 
vrrnitient in Thrace, Embarked and took all that he rad 
on board five (hips, and fet fail for Athens* There he 
fettled a (bcond time, and acquired great reputation. 
' At the fame time two other citizens, younger than 
Miltiades, began to diilinguilh themfelves at Athens, 
namely, Ariftides and Themiftocles. Plutarch ob- 
ierves, that the former of thefe two had endeavoured 
to form himfelf upon the model of Clifthenes, one of 
ihe greateft men of his time, and a zealous defender of 
libeity, who bad very much contributed to the refior- 
ing it at Athens, by expelling the Pififtradites out of 
that city* It was an excellent cuitom among the an- 
cients, and which it were to be wiihed might prevail 
amoRgft us, that the young men, ambitious of public 
employment, particularly t attached themfelves to fuch 
aged, and experienced perfons as had difiinguiflied 
themfelves moft eminently therein ; and who, both by 
their converfation and example, could teach them the 
art of afting themfelves, and governing others with 
wifdom and difcretion. Thus, fays Plutarch, did Arif- 
tides attach himfelF to Clifthenes, and Cimon to Arif- 
tides ; and he mentions feveral others, among the reft 
Poly bi us, whom we have mentioned fo often, and who 
in his youth.was the conftant difciple, and faithful imi- 
tator of the celebfated Philopcemcn^ 

Tbemiftocies and Ariftides were of very different 

' Plut. in Arid. p. 34-9, 3«o, & in Them. p. it2, 113, Aa fcni fit 
gcr. Rcfp. p. 790, 79 1. 

* After the death of Mihiadct, this princefs had by a fccond bulbaoa 
a fon, who was called Olorus, after the name of his grandfather, aod 
who was the faiHer of Thucydides the hiftorian* Hbroo. Ibid. 
, , f Difcare a pcriUs,Jkqui optimot* Tac x t. in Agric 
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i'lffo^tions ; -but they both rendered great fervices to 
the commonwealth. Themiftocles, who naturally in« 
clined to popular government, omitted nothing, that 
could contribute to render him agreeable to the peo« 
pie, and to gain him friends ; behaving himfelf with 
great aflability and complaifance to every body, always 
ready to do fervice to the citizens, every one of whom 
he kiiew by name ; nor was he very nice about the 
means he ufed to oblige them. * Somebody talking 
with him once on this fubjef):, told him, he would make 
an excellent magiftrate, ifhis behaviour towards the ci« 
tizens was more equal, and if he was not biafled in fa« 
vour of one more than another : " God forbid,*' re- 
plied Themiftbcles, *' I ihould ever fit upon a tribunal/ 
where my friends (hould find no more credit or favour 
than ftrangers." Cteon, who appeared fome time after 
at Athens, obferved a quite different condud, but yet 
fuch as was not wholly exempt from blame. When 
he came into the adminiftration of public affairs, he 
alfembled all his friends, and declared to^them, that 
from that moment he renounced their friendfhip, left 
it (hould prove an obfiacle to him in the difchaige of 
his duty, and caufe him to a£): with partiality and in- 
juftice. This was doing them very little honour, and 
judging hardly of their integrity. But, as Plntarch 
lays, it was not his friends but his paffions that he 
ought to have renounced. 

Ariftides had the difcretion to obferve a juft medium 
between thefe two vicious extremes. Being a favourer 
of ariftocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, whofe great 
admirer he was, he in a manner uruckout a new path 
of his own ; not endeavouring to oblige his friends at 
theexpence of jufticev and yet always ready to do them 
fervice when coniillent with it. He carefully avoided 
making ufe of his friends recommendations for obtain*-^ 
ing employments, left It fhould prove a dangerous obli- 
gation upon him, as well as a plaufible pretext for them, 
to require the fame favour fro*.n him on the like occa- 
Con. He ufe:l to fay, that the true citizen, or thehoncit 

• Cic/ dc Scueft. Flut. An feni fit gcr Rcfp; p. 8c6, 807P 
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.apaiii^iiebt to make no other, ufe of ki$ errdliiand 

Ewer, than upon all occafions to; pra&ife-what was 
fieft and ptStt and engage otigters to do the hxAe. 
. ^Gonfideriog ths& contrariety oi prmciples anithu^ 
Ifeours among thefe;^reat men* ve«re not ta wonder, 
if durioip their adnsincftratioa, there wn$ a continual 
^ppt>fitioii between tken. .ThmuikoclcBfwho was bold 
and enterpr xfing in alaoft all his attempis* was ftill fure 
Akaofi alwaTS.to fii^d Anftides$|gainft mni» who thought 
hikslelf cd>Hged to thwart the other's* defi^ns^ even 
fometisleafwhen they were jttfl.«and beneficial to tk 
public, left he^fhouldrget toa great. an afcendant and 
authority^ which miffbt becom^f pernicions to the com- 

- monwealtb. n^One nay, having got the better of The« 

jniftoclesr who had^nadefome propofal really advan- 
tageous to the H^te^ he could not contain himfelf,but 
cried c>ut aloud as he .went out oi the aflembly^ ^< That 
the Athenians would ncvier profpcr, till they threw 
them both into the Barathrum:" the'-Barathrum wasa 
pit, into which nialef«£lors condemned to die were 
thrown. ^ But notwithflanding this mutual oppofition, 
when the common intereft was at flake,' they were no 
longer enemies : and ^^henever they were to take the 
field, or engage in. any expedition, they agreed toge- 
ther to lay afide all differences on leaving the city, 
and to be at liberty to refame them on their xeturn, if 
they thought fit. 

•The predominant paflion of Themiftocles was am- 
bition and the love of glory^ which difcovered itfelf 
from his childhood. After the battle of -Marathon, 
which wie {hall fpeak of prefently, when the people 
wcrfe every where extolling the valour and conau£i oi 

: Miltiades, who had won it, .Themiftocles never ap- 
peared but in a very thoughtful and melancholy hu- 
mour : he/pcnt whole nightsr without fleep, and was 
never Teen at public feafts and entertainments as ufual. 

' When his friends, afioni(hed at this change, ajkcd him 
the reafon of it, he made anfwer, ** that Miltiades's 

: Ci*ophi^s wi^ld not let him deep.'' Thefe were a kind 

^, ^ • PhOt ia Apophthegm, p. i86. 
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•fiaceativie, which never ceafsd to prompt anil ani* 
mMt his ambition* From this time Themiftocles ad» 
SBed himfelf wholly to arms ; and the love of martial 
gbry wholl)r«ngrofled him. 

As for Ariftides-; the love of the public good was the 
fitat fpring of all his a£lion$^ What he was moft par- 
dcaiarhradniffed for^ was hirconftancy and fteadinefs 
•«fer t^ unforefeen changes, to which thofe, who have 
the admtoifiratioR of affairs, are expofed ; for be was 
neither elevMed with the honour conferred upon him, 
nor caft down at the contempt and difappointments he 
fomctimes experienced. On all occafions, he preferved 
lus ufual calmnefs and temper, being perfuaded that a 
aiaB ought to givehimfelf up entirely to his country, and 
to ferve it with a pcrfeft dinntereftednefs, as well with 
regard to glory as to riches. The general eAcem for the 
ttprightnefs ot bis intentions, the purity of his zeal fof 
the interefts of the ftate, and the fincerity of his vhtue 
appeared one day in the theatre, when one of i£.fchy- 
lusV plays wasra^ing. Forwhen the a£lorhad repeated 
that verie, which clelcribes the chara£ler of Amphiarus, 
** He does not defire to feem an honeft and virtuoue 
nun, but really to be fo," the whole audience caft their 
^es upon Ariftides, and applied the fenfe to him. 

Another thing related of him, with relation to a pub- 
Kc employment, is very remarkable. He was no fooner 
>3ade treafurer-general of the republic, but be made it 
appear, that his predecelfors in that office had cheated 
the ftate of vaft funis of money ; and among the reft 
l^hemiftocles in particular ; for this great man, with all 
lus merit, was not irreproacluible on that head. For 
^hich rcafon, when Anftides came to pafs his accounts^ 
Themiftocles raifed a mighty fadion againft him, ac«» 
cufed him of having embezzled the public treafurg, 
sod prevailed fo far, as to have him condemned and 
finea. But the principal inhabitants, and the moft viit'' 
tttous part of the citizens, rifing up againft fo uajuftd 
fentence, not only the judgment was reverfed and the 
fine remitted, but he was ele&ed treafurer again for the 
year enftting. He then feemed to repent oi his (jprmer 

adminiftration ; 
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adminift ration ; and by Ihowing himfelf more tra&abk 
and indulgent towards others/he found out the fecret 
of pleafing all that plundered the commonwealth. For, 
as he neither reproved them, nor narrowly infpcfted 
their accounts ; all thofe plunderers, grown fat with 
ipoil and rapine, no^w extolled Ariftides to the ikies. 
It would have been eafy for him, as we perceive, to 
have enriched himfelf in a poft of that nature, which 
feems, as it were, to invite a man to it by the many 
favourable opportunities it lays in his way ; efpecially 
as he had to do with officers, who for their part were 
intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and would 
have been ready to conceal the frauds of the treafurer 
their mailer, upon condition he did them the fame fa- 
vour. 

Thefe very officers now made intereft with the peor 
j>)e to have him continued a third year in the fame em- 
rjployment. But when the time of eleflion was come, 
juft as they were upon the point of elefting Ariftides 
unanimoufly, he rofe up, and warmly reproved the 
Athenian people; "What,** fays he, *• when J ma- 
naged ygur treafure with all the fidelity and diligence 
•an honeft man is capable of, I met with the mofi cruel 
treatment, and the mofi mortjifying returns ; and now 
.that I have abandoned it tio the mercy of all thefe rob- 
bers of the public, I am an admixable man, and the 
bcil of citizens I 1 cannot help declaring to you, that 
.1 am more afbamed of the honour you do me this ci^y, 
than I was of the condemnation you pafTed againft me 
^his time twelvemonth : and with grief I find, that it 
•is more glorious with us to be complaifant to knaves, 
.than to tave the treafures of the republic." By this 
jdeckration he filenced the public plunderers, and 
gained the efleem of all ffood men. 

Such were the charaaers of thefe two illuflrious 
Athenians, who began to diftinguifh their ext^nfive 
inerity when Darius turned his arms againft Greece. 
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a. Darius fends Htralds into GreecCf in order to found 
the PeoffU^ and to require thkmiojklhmt. \'/} 

"Before this prince would dire6lly engage in this en^ 
teq)rife, he judged it expedient, firft of all« to found fbtf 
Grecians, and to know in what manner the difFerenC 
ftates ftood afFefled towards him. With this view hi 
fent heralds into all parts of Greeccrto require earth and 
water in his name : this was the form ufed by the P^rs 
fians when they exa6led fubmiflion from thofe they 
were for fubjecltng to them* On the arrival of th€»( 
heralds, many of the Grecian cities, dreading the powef 
of the Perlians, complied with their demands ; a§ did 
alfo the inhabitants of i£gina, a Jittle ifle, over againil 
and not far from Athens. This proceeding of the p^a^^ 
pie of iEgina was looked upon as a public trcaibn^i 
The Athenians repFefented the matter /to the Spoirtats^ 
who immediately fent Cleomenes, one of their kipgsi 
to apprehend the authors of it^. The people of j£ginsl 
refttfed to deliver them, under pretence. that he came 
without his colleague. This colleague was Demaraius/ 
who had himfelf fuggefted that excufe. As foott af 
Cleomenes was returned to Sparta, in order to be re<^ * 
venged on Demaratus for that affront, he endeavoured 
to get him depofed, as not being of the royal family ^ 
and fucceeded in his attempt by the afFiftance of the 
priefte{s of Delphos, whom he had fuborned to give 
an anfwer favourable to his defigns. Demaratus, nol 
being able to endure fo grofs an injury, banifliedhimi 
felf irojiGi his country, and retired to Darius^ who re« 
ceived him with open arms, and gave him axoniider* 
able fettlement in Perfia. He was fucceeded in the 

_ * « ' ' * 

throne by Leutychides, who joined his colleague, and 
went wini him to.iEgina, from whence they brought 
away ten of ibe principal inhabitants, and committed 
them to the cuftody of the Athenians, .their declared 
enemies. Cleomenes dyihs not long after, and the 
fraud he bad committee^ at JDelphos being di;f covered, ' 

* Mcrod. 1. ti« c. 49, & 86. 
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d^ LacelaeMmians endearoHfed to obi ig« the pecmle of 
f%S?^^J«^ thofeprifonens atJilen^rbut th^rentfed, 
, ^vP&e Ferfiaa WaldBr who went to Sparta and 
J^tbenf , were not (o favourably received, as thofe that 
j^ hten-Setit tor tte ot&ejc' eities; One of thenf was 
llOKHf n into ^! wd), ftnd the other inid 9 daep di^, and 
W<M hfi tO'take there earthrant^waier. 1 fliouid be le& 
toftrifed attthij!^ ttnworthy treatmehty if Athene alone 
kad been concevnedtn it/ It was spsoceedidg foitabie 
CfidUgh to a popular governnient» ra{h» impctuoiis, and 
VKfkent ; where ileafon is^ f^ldom be^dr ana every thing 
4i^erm}ned by^pafiion. But I da not find any thing 
iO'this agreeable to the Spsotaci e^ity andgravitVr 
They were at liberty to ve&rfe what was demandea > 
l^ot to treat public officers iiM itich a madnerr wai an. 
open violation of the law of nadonr. ' If what the 
hiBorians fay on this head be true* ^ crime did not 
retBatid unpum&ied. TahhyhiuSi o«e of Aamemnon's 
herald'Sr was honoured at Sparta as a god, and had a 
lemoie ther«. He revenged the indignities done ta 
lite heirallds of the kim of Perfia, and m2sde the Spar- 
tans feel tile effeSis of his ^rath^ by bringing many 
tierribl<^a<;cides^ upon them. In order to ap^esfe him, 
aad to expiate their offen-ce, they lentafterwardrfevc'^ 
#ai of their chief citizens iaito Perfia^ who voJuntariiy 
pfiicd themfelves as Ti£^iin8 for their coinitry. They 
were delivered into th^ hand of Xerxes, wha wotold 
not let them fuffer, but Dent them back to their own 
teuntry. As for the Athenians, Talthybias executed 
kss vdngeance on the family of Miltiades, who was 

K'ncipaUy concerned in tho outrage eomsffitced upon 
rius's heralds. 

g* TA4 Per^ns dtjcaud at Marathon by MUtiadeu 

* I>ariu5 immediately ferit away Datis arid Attftpher^ 
lies, whom he had appointed generals in the^odfia of 
Mardonitts* Their. in(lru£lidns^ wer^e, to give^ up fitO" 

tria and Athens to be plundered* to brara all tb« hdiffe* 

■ . . 

* * Herod. I. vHi. c. 133, 136. i Ibid. 135, & 136. Pauf. to 

Xacon. p« i88| & 183* • A. If. 35<4* Ant. J. C. 490* 
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Mnd temples therein, to make all the inhabitants of both 
places prifonars, and to fend cbem to Dari«i« ; for which 
purpoie they went provided with a great number of 
chains and tetters. * They fet fail with* a fleet of Sive 
or fix hundred fliips« ana an army of five hundfcd 
thottfand men. After having made themfelves mafters 
of the ifles in the ^gean fea, which they did without 
difficulty, they turned their courfe towards Eretria* a. 
-city of Ettboea, which they took after a fiege oC fe^en 
days, by the treachery of fome of the principal i»ha* 
bitaiits : they reduced it entireiy to aihes, put alt l^e 
inhabitants in chains, and fent them to Peifia. *^ Da- 
ms, contrary to their expe6lation, treated them kijidly, 
and gave them a village in the country of Ciilia for 
their habitation, which was but a day's journey from 
Safa,. where * Apolloniue Tyanaeus found fome of their 
defcendants fix hundred years afterwards. 

'After this fuccefs at Eretria, the Perfians advanced ' 
towards Attica. Hippias conducted them to Maralhofir 
a little town by the lea^fide. They took care to ae- 
f iGunt the Athenians with the fate of Eretria ; and fo 
let them know, that not an inheibilant of that place had 
efcaped their veng^nce, in hopes that this news woilid 
induce them to furre«der immediately. The Athenians 
had feat to Laoedemon, to dtUte fuccours againft the 
common enemy, which the Spartans granted them in- 
ftantly, and without deliberation ; but which could not 
{let out till fome days, afters ^n account of an ancient 
cuftom, and fuperftitioui^ mwcim amon^d tbem, that 
did not admit them tobegin a march belore the full of 
the moon. Not one of their -other aUies prepared to 
fitccour therr^ jTo great terror *had the formidable army 
of the Perfians fpread on every fide. The inhabitants 
of Plataea alone lurniflied them wkh a thoufand foU 
•diers* In this ejctremity the Athenians were obliged 
to arm their flaves, whidi had never been done there 
bdbre this'occalion. 

• Plut. in Moral, p. $29. * Hcrod^ 1. vi. c. 1 19. « Philoftr. 

1. i. c. 17. ^ ' Herod. 1. vi. c. iQ^, 6i 4:20. Cor. Hfff* id Milt. /r. 
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The Perfian army commanded by Datis confifted of 
a hundred thoufana foot» and ten thoufand horfe. That 
of the Athenians amounted in all but to ten thouiand 
rneii. This had ten generals, of whom Miltiades vras 
the chief; and thefe ten were to have the command 
of the whole army» each for a day, one after another* 
There was a great difpute among thefe officers, whe- 
ther they Ihould hazard a battle, or expe£l the enemy 
within their wails. The latter opinion had a great ma- 
jority, and appeared very reafonable. For, what ap- 
E ranee of luccefs could there be in facing with a 
dful of foldiers, fo numerous and fonniaable an 
army s^s that of the Perfians ? Miltiades, however, de- 
clared for the contrary opinion, and (bowed, that the 
only means to exalt the course of their own troops, 
and to ftrike a terror into thole of the enemy, was to 
advaoce boldly towards them with an air of confidence 
and intrepidity. Ariflides firenuoufly defended this 
opinion, and brought fome of the othj^r commandeis 
into it, fo that when the. fufirages came to be take^, 
they were equal on both fides of the queftion. Here- 
upon Miltiades addreffed himfelf |o Callimachus, who 
was then * Polemarch, and had a right of voting as 
well as the ten commanders.^ He very \Yarmly repre- 
fentcd to him, that the late of their country was then in 
his hands ; and that his finifle vote was to determinCf 
whether Athens fliould preferve her liberty, or be en- 
ilaved : and that he had .i^ .in his power by one woi4 
to become as famous a^.Harmodius and Ariilogiton, 
the authors of that liberty which the Athenians enjoy- 
ed. Callimachus pronounce/l that word in fayour of 
Miltiades's opinion. And accordingly a battle was 
refolved upon. 

Ariflides reflefling, that a command which changes 
every day muft neceffarily be feeble, unequal, not of a 
piecCj often contrary to itfelf, and incapable^either ol 
projeQing, or executing any uniform. defign, was of 

* The Polexnarch at Athens waa both ao ofScer and t confidcrab^ 
nagiftrate, equally employed to command in the army, and to admini^ 
ter jofiice. 4 fliall give a Urger account of this office m aaotker place. 

opinion 
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t)pmi6a tbat their danger was boeh too gr^t and tof 
preflmgforthemtoexpofe thtir affairs to foch uic6nve». 
nieneies. In order to prevent them, he judged it necef. 
fary to veft the whole power in one (ingle perfon : and 
to induce his colleagues toa£l conformably, he himfelf 
fetthefirft exampleof refignation. When the day earner 
on which it was his turn to take upon him the command^ 
herefigned it to Miltiades, as the mgreable and expcf 
rienced general. The qd^er commandeis did the fame^ 
all fentiments of jealouly giving way to the love of the 
public good : and by this day's behaviour we may Iearn« 
that itisalmoftas glorious to ac knowledge merit mother 
perfons, as to have it in oneS felf. Miltiades however 
tbought fit to wait till his own day came. Then, like an 
able c^ptainr he endeavoured by the advantage of the 

Sound, tof aia what he wanted in ftrength and numbex^* 
e drew i>p his army at the foot of a mountain, that the 
enemy fliould not be able either to furround him, oi: 
charge him in the rear. On the two fides of his army , 
hecaufed large trees to be thrown, which were cut doW9 
onpurpofe, in order to cover his flanks, and render the 
Berfian cavalry ufelefs.^ Datis, their commander^ wai 
very fenfible that the place was not advantageous'^for 
him ; but relying upon the number of his troops, which 
wasinfinitelyfuperiortothat of the Athenians; and, on 
theother hand,notbeing'Willingto ftay till the reinforce- 
ment of the Spartans arrived,.he determined to engage* 
The Athenians did not wait* £or the enemy's chai'ging 
them. As foon as the fignal of battle was given» they 
ranagainftthe enemy with all the f unf imaginable*^ Tfiif^ 
Perfians looked uponthisfirftftepofthe Athenians as a 
piece of madnefs^ confidering their army was to fmaU, 
and utterly deflitute both of cavalry and archers : but 
they were quickly undeceived; Herodotus obferves^ 
that this was the firft time the Greciansbegahan engage- 
ment by runninginthisnMmner^ which may feem lome«' 
what aftonifliing. And, indeed, was there not reafon t« 
apprehend, that their running would,- in fome meafure, 
weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their firilim- 

petuofity ; 
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petuofity; and that the foIdierf» having quitted t&eir 
j«nks» miglu be out of bleath^ fpent, and in diferder, 
when they came to the enemy, who, waiting to receive 
ibem in good order and wxtnout flirring, ought* one 
would think, to be in a condition tofuftain their charge 
advantageo^fly ? * This cbnfidefation engaged Pon^ey 
at the battle ot Pharfalia, to k^ep his troops in a fieady 
pofture, and to forbid them making any motion tiU the 
enemy made the firft attac|j^ 'but Caefar^' blames 
Pompey's conduA in this refpe3, and gives tfaisTeafon 
for it : that the impetuofity of an army's motkm in run^ 
ninff to engine, infpires the foldiers with a certain ett* 
thuiiafm and martial fury, and it gives mi additional 
force to their blows, and that it increafes an(d inflames 
their courage, which, by the rapid movemesit of fo 
many thoufand men together, is blown up and animat- 
ed> to ufe the expreifion, like flames by the wind.' I 
leave it to the gentlemen who profefs arms, to decidifc 
the point between ihofe two great captains, and return 
to my fobje6l. 

The battle was very fierce and obftinate. Mildades 
had made the wings of his army exceeding ftroilg, but 
bad left the main body more weak, and not fo deep^ the 
teafon of which feems manifeft enough. Having but 
ten thoufand men to oppofe fuch a numerous and vail 
army, it was impoflible for him either to make a large 
front, or to give an equal de]pthtohis battalions^ He 
^aa <^liged therefore to take his choice ; aiy^ ke ima- 
gined, that he could gain the viftory no otheiVife, than 
by the efforts he fli6utd make by histwowings, in order 
•to break anddifperfc thofeot the Perfian's ; not doubting 
^but, when his Wings wereonte viftorious,th'ey Would 

*C«f*mBeU Civil. Liii. 

» « 

' Plut. ia Pomp. p. 65^. Sc in CkT. p. ^s^. 

. • Quod nctis futdm nulU ratianefaSim d Pokpeiovidmtn prObkra fftii 
^ fuadam incituih at^e alacritas natur^^fr innata omnijms ^wb Jnidio pugn^ 
inundUur. Hanc bm reprimere^fcd aug(r€ imperat§res dcbcnt^ Cas. 

KMcccf vr^i wrQ htifxeifriiv f>i|9i m nt/mirfyiov, etyyontrayra, mv fjiirn ho^ 
1^ royiMxatu Toy ^-Jf^vt ix TrAyrwy »ye;p(n;i^«/iA«yoy* pLUT. in Ccf* 

be 
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6eabletoaftftcfc the evatrnf** noon body iit ftpfa# ^miI 
complete theviftorywithouttnuch difficulty. TfaisKw 
the fame idao as tfannibal followed afterwaf d» at the 
bottleofCanade, which facceeded fo well with him^and 
which indeed can fcarce eTerfatl* of fucceediiw. The 
Perfijuis tlwn attacked the main body of the Greciasi 
amiy , and made dieir gfeateft effort partkidai4yii|bfli<the 
front. This waft tolby Aiiftidesaffd TheaDiiih>c>e5« who 
ibpported ie a long timetjv^h an. intrepid cmamgt and 
bravery, but were at length obliged to give |p3ond. At 
that very inftant came up their two vtftonous wijiga, 
wluN(hfaad <defeat«dthofe of the enemy, and put them to 
Si^u Notfasng could be more feaibnai>Ie for the main 
b<Miy of the Crucian army, which began tobe brtdceit, 
being quite borne down by the number of Perfisins* Tile 
fcai'e was quickly turned, and the Bsorbarians wereien- 
^irety routed* They all betook themfelves to their beeis 
^d fled, not towards their camp, but to their ilripi, that 
they might make their efcape. The Athenians purfued 
them thither, and fet many of their veflfels on fire. On 
this occafian it was, that Cynaegyrus, the brotheMdFtlK 
poet ififchylus, who laid hold of one of the flnpt, in 
order to get into it with thofe that fled^, had his right 
hand ciit off, and fell into the fea and was drowned. 
The Athenians took feven^f their fliips. They h^d not 
above two faunldred men killed on their fide in this en- 
gagement ; whereas on the fide of the Periians above 
fix thoiifand were flain, without reckoning thofe who 
fell into the fea, as they endeavoured to efcape^ or thofe 
tbslt we^ecoftfumed with the fbip« fet on me. 

Hip|iias was killed in the bafttk;. That isngratefol 
and perifdious cit42e», in order to recover the unjxiit 
dommion ufurped by his father Pififtratus over thse 
Atheiriafi&, tiadthe bafenefs to beconfe a fervile cour- 
tier to a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid againft 
bis native 'country. Urged on by hatred and revenge, 

* JaOin tdds, that Cynaeg^nit having firft had his right .an4 thtm his 
left hand cut ofi with an axe, laid hold of the vc(kl with hi& teeth^^ad 
would not let go, fo violent was his rage againft the enemy : thia ac- 
couat is utterly fahulousi and hai not the Icaii appearance of UttCb in ti. 

he 
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h» fuj^eftedall tke mems'he ccmld invent to load hH 
country with chains; and even put himfelf at the head 
of it* enemies, with deCgn lo reduce that city to aflies 
to. which he owed hia birth, and againft which he had 
no other ground of complatntv than that Qieivould not 
acknowledffehiiaforher tyranU An ignomtmous death, 
togetiier with everlafting infamy entailed upon his 
naae, was the juft «reward oi, fohUck a tr^c faery. 

• Immediately after the battle* an Atheman foldter, 
Aill reeking with the blood of the enemy, <|uttted the 
army, and ran to Athens to carry hts£eUow«citiz«ns the 
happy news of the viftory, Whenbe;arrivedattbe»agi- 
ftraie's houfe» he only uttered two or three words, 
M * Rejoice^ rejoice, the viQory is ouxs^" and fell down 
deadat his feet. 

^ The Periians had thought tbemfelves fo fure of 
vifilory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, in 
"•rd^r to ere£l>a trophv there* The Grecians took this 
Biarble, and caufed a Uatue to be made of it by Phidias^ 
ia honour of the goddefs t Nemefis, who haa a tempi< 
near the place where the battle was fought. 

The PerfianHeet, inftead of failing b)(the iflands> in 
order to re-enter Afia^. doubled the cape o& Sunium, 
with the defignof furphfing. Athens, hefoi^ iho Ath&- 
nkm forces fliould arrive there to defend the city. But 
the latter had the precaution to. march thither with nine 
tribes to fecuretheir country,aud performod their march 
with fo much expedition, that they, arrived there the 
fame day. The diAance from Marathon to Athens is 
about forty miles> or fifteen Frengh leagues. This wa^ 
a great deal for an .army thai had juft undergone a long 
and rude battle. By this, meajas the defigns of their 
enemies mifcarried. ' 

Ariftides, the only general that ftayed at. Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the ipoil and prifoners> 
aded fuitabiy to 'the good opinion (hat was entertained 

t Plut. de glor, Athen. p. 347. ^ Paufan. 1. i. p. 6a. 

*X«i^iTf , Xoigcfifr. I could not Ruder the liveltnefa of the Cfttk 
cxpreffionin ourlangiiage, 

f This wat-tfac goddeisi wbofc'-bttfiocfs wa*-to puailh iojafliaaod 
oppreflioii^ ' * 
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of iiim. For, though eold and filrer were fcattered 
about in abandance tn the enemy's camp, and thougk 
aiJ the tents as well as ffsdiies tbat were taken, were full 
of rich clothes and coftly furniture, and treafure of all 
iiods to an immenfe value» he not onfv was not tempt- 
ed to touch any of it himfelf, but hindered every body 
elfe from touching it* 

As foon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedaemonians began their march with two tboufand 
men ; and, havine travelled with all imaginable expedi- 
tion, arrived in Attica after three days hard marching; 
the length of the way, from Sparta to Attica, was no leOi 
than twelve hundred fiadia, or one hundred and fifty 
Englifh miles. ' The battle was fought the d^ before 
they arrived : however, they proceeded to Marathon, 
vhere they found the fields covered with dead bodies 
^d riches. After having congratulated the Athenians 
^n the happy fuccefs of. the battle, they returned to 
their own country. 

They were hindered by a foolifh and ridiculous fa- 
peril ition from having a (hare in the moil glorious afiion 
recorded in hiflory. For it is almoft without example, 
that fuch a handful of men, as the Athenians were, 
bould not 6nly make head againft fo numerous an army 
^ that of the Perfians, but fliould entirely rout and 
defeat them. One is aftoniflied to fee fo formidable a 
power attack fo fmall a city and mifcarry ; and we are 
almoli tempted to diibelieve the truth pi an event that 
appears fo improbable, and which neverthelefs is very 
certain and unqueftionable. This battle alone fliows 
^hat wonderful things may be performed by an able 
general, who knows how to take his advantaffei ; by the 
uurepidity of foldiers, who are not afraid ofdeath ; by 
2 zeal for one's country ; the love of liberty ; a hatred 
^ddeteflation of ilavery and tyranny ; which were fen* 
timents natural to the Athenians; but undoubtedly very 
much augmented and inflamed in them by the very pre* 
fence of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again fqr 
their mafteri after all that had pafTed between thepi* 

Ufocr* in Paiic|r.j^, si^* 

Plato, 
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^ PI^HtOrUi more places tbaa oAe» makes it liis Mbefi 
CO extol the bsttle of Mantlion,>an<l is for Iiaving that 
action confidered as the iburce and original caufe of all 
the viflories that were gained afterwards* It was un- 
-doubtedly this vifi«ory that deprived the Perfian power 
of that terror which bad rendered them fo formidable, 
and made every thing ffoop befbfre them : it was this- 
vi3ory that taught the Grecians to know their own 
ftrengtb» and not to tremble before an enemy^ terrible 
•onjv in name ; that made them find by experience, that 
i^iaory does not depend fo much upon the nmnber, as 
the courage of troops; that fet before their eyc% in a 
moft confpieuous light, the glory thete is in facrificing 
one's life in the defence of our country, aod for the 
prefervatiott of liberty; and laftly, that infpired thena, 
throogh the ¥rhole courfe of fucceeding ages, with a. 
noble emulaition and warm defire to imitate their 
Aiceftors, and nOt to degenerate from their virtue. 
For on all important occafions, it was cuilomary among 
•them to put the people in mind of Miltiades and his in- 
vincible troop, that is, of a little army of heroes, whofe 
•intrepidity and bravery had done fo much honour to 
Athens. 

^ Thofe tha« wefe (Iain in the battle had all the ho« 
nour immediately paid to tliem that was d^iie to their 
merit« Itlufirioas monuments were ere£led to them <ill 
in the very place where the baitle was fought ; upon 
which tivenr own names and that of their tribes were 
recorded* There were tlitee diftin^ fets of monumesfs^ 
Separately fet up, enefcK the Athenians^ anotherfw the 
: Piatseans, and a third for the (laves, whom they had ad- 
m^itted among their foMiers on that ocoafion. Miltia- 
des's k>mb \^^a>s ef>e£led afterwards in the fame place. 

' "^ThexeBetiion Cornelius. Nepos makes upon what 
-the Athcniansr-did to honour the men>ory of their gene- 
ral, deferves to be tahen notice of. f wmcrly, fays he, 
•fpeaking-ofthe Romans, our an ceflors rewarded virtue 
4i)y marks of diftinftion, that were not ftately or magni- 

h In Mcnex. p. 239^ 240; £t, lib. de Leg. p. 698, 3c 699. 
* Pai»C. in Auic p. ^,*6w • O^t, Nep. ia- MUt, c. vi. 

ficeat. 
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"ficenf, but fi>ch as were rarely gfantei, and for t!i«tt-vcrjf 
feafon were highly eftecmea; whereas^ itowthtiyjbie'jfo 
prafufeljr beftowftd, that Rttle or no* va!ue i^fct upon 
them. The fame thing, happened, adds he, among the 
Athenians. All tht honour that was paid to Miltiacte?, 
the great deliverer of Athens and ol all Greece, wtts, 
that in a pi^ure of the battle of Marathon^ drawrl hy 
order of the Athenians, he was reprefiented'ail the head 
oftbetencoHHnan^rs, exhorting the (bldSers, andfct- 
ting them an example of thcifduty. Bot this fame peo- 
ple, in later ages, being grown more powerfn!, and 
corrupted' by the flatteries of their orators, decreed 
three hundred ftatues to Demetrius fhalereus. 

■Plutarch makes the fame refleSion, and wifely 
obferves, that the ♦honour which is paid to great meii 
ought not to be looked upon a^ the reward of their 
illufirious af^ions^ but only as a mark of the efteem of 
theMi whereof fuch monuments are intended to per- 
petuate the remembrance. It is not then the ftatelineft 
or magnificence of public monuments, which give$ 
them their value, or makes them durable^ but the fin* 
cere gratitude of thofe that ercft th^m. The three huit- 
drcd flatties of D.ei!hetriits Pharfereusf wete aH tftrrot^A 
icMTt eVtfn 'in* hft lO^ti lifetime, bttt the piftute; ill 
whitrB Mi!t}a<fes*i cotlrage was reprefentcd, wa^ pre* . 
ferred many ages alter Wm. 

•This pifture ii(ras kept at Athens in a gaTIery, 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all excel* 
lent in tfccir kind, and done by the grcateft ma|t6rs j 
which for that teafbn tvas called troiyuTin, fignrfyjtig' ^a- 
ried ancf diverfificd; The celebrated Pdygnotus, a na- 
tive of the ifle of -Thafos, and one of the fineft painters bl 
hit time, trairited thi^ pifture, or at leaft the greateft part 
of it ; ana, as he val nta himfel f upon his honour, and waj 
taoteattached to glory than intereft, hedrcf it^r^ifjfj^ar^i 
VouM ttot receive any recompence for it. TI10 city of 
Athens therefore rewarded him with a fort of coin, thai 
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was more acceptable to his tafte, by procuring sfli ord^r 
from the Amphyflions to appoint him a public lodging 
in the city, where he might live duringhis own plealure. 
, P The gratitude of the Athenians towards Miltiades 
was of no very long duration. After the battle of Mara- 
thon, he defired and obtained the command of a fleet of 
feventy (hips, in order to punifh and fubdue the iflands 
that had favoured the Barbarians. Accordingly he re- 
duced feveral of them : but having had ill fuccels in the 
ifle of Paros,.and,. upon a falfe report of the arrival of 
the enemy's fleet, having rai fed the fiege which he had 
laid to the capital city, wherein he had received a very 
dangerous wound, he returned to Athens with his fleet, 
and was there impeached by a citizen, called Xanthip- 
pus, whoaccufed him of having raifcd the fiege through 
treachery, and in confideratioi). of a great funn of mo^ 
ney given him by the king of Perfia. As little proba- 
bility as there was in this accufation, it neverthelefs 
took place againft the merit and innocence of Milti- 
ades« ^ He was condemned to lofe his life, and to be 
thrown into the Barathrum ; a fentence pafied only 
upon the greateft criminals and malefa^ors. The nsa- 
giflrate oppofed the execution of fo unjuft a conderan* 
ation. All the favour fhown to this preferver of his 
country, was to have the fentence of death commuted 
into a penalty of fifty talentSi or fifty thoufand crowns 
French money, being the fum to which the expences 
bf the fleet, that had been equipped upon his folicitation 
and advice, amounted. Not being rich enough to pay 
this fum, he was put into prifon, where he died of the 
wound he had received at P^ros. Cimon, his fon, who 
was at this time very young, fignalized his piety on this 
occafion, as we fiiall find m the iequel he did his cou- 
rage afterwards. He purchafed the permiffion of 
burying Jhis father's body, bv paying the fine of fifty 
thoufand crowns, in wiuch ne had been condemned; 
which fum the young man raifed as. well as he couldi 
by the affifiance of his friends and relations* 

• *■ ^ • 

r Herod. 1. v. c. t jt, & i^* Cor.^Ncp. In Milt. e. vU. & viii 

i Plat* in 6 eorg; p. 1 1 9. 

Cornelius 
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CoTHeKus Nepos obferyes^tfaat what chiefly induced 

the Athenians to a3 in this manner, with regard to 

Afiltiades, was only his merit and great reputa^ioi^ 

which made the people, who were but lately delivered, 

from the yoke of flavery under Pififtratus, apprehend 

that Miltiades who had been tyrant before in the Cher- 

fonefus, might efFeft the fame at Athens. *They there. 

forechofe rather to punilh an innocent perfon, than to 

be under perpetual apprehenfions of him. To this fame 

principal was the ihllitution of the oilracifm at Athens 

owing. ' I have eifewhere given an account of the 

moll plauflble reafons upon which the oftracifm could 

he founded : but I do not fee how we can fully jullify 

fo ftrange a policy, to which all nierit becomes fufpe£l« 

ed, and virtue itfelf appears criminal. 

' This appears plainly in the baniihment of Ariftides, 
His inviolable attachment to Juftice obliged him on 
many occafions to oppofe Themifto^les, who did no( 
f ique himfelf upon his delicacy in that refpe£l, and who 
ipared no intrigues and cabals to engage the fuffrages of 
the people for removing a rival who always oppofed his 
simbitious defigns. t This is a ftrange inftance, that a 
perfon may be fuperior in merit and virtue, without be- 
ing fo in credit. The impetuous eloquence of Theniif- 
tocles bore down the juftic<; of Artftiaes,and occalioned 
his banifhment. In this kind of trial the citizens give 
their fuffrages by writing the name of the accufed per» 
fon upon a (hell, called m Greek orpaxo«« frop whence 
came the term oflracilin. On this occafion a peaiant^ 
who could not write and did not know Ariilides,.applL^ 
ed to himfelf, and defired him to put the name of Arii^ 
tides upon bis fbelU ** Has he done you any wrong»? 
faid ArillideSy ** that you are for condemning him iii 

' Man. d'Etiid . Tom. iii. p. 407. • Plut in Artft. p. ati, 393. 

, * Hmc popiAu teJ^kitMS mahdt turn imtKoAem pUSi^ fuimjt dnUhutJe 

f /■ Atf ctfiit/Mi ^, fiuoiHf dfa^hrd tkfwUia imuentia* Qwn^mj^ 
Am adt9 tsKt U tha t Anfiitt ai/iiaenita, W utius pofl kamhium memmwm, auid 
fadm Ml m^trmHft OVffMWM jhfj^M #^»^if"'; *»<» ^ Thmj/bcU 
fiki^iSiu uftuU iHi ifd/i$ 4t(em mnvmrn mUtUs ^ Co&w. Nar. io 
Arift. 
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Ais nmmer ?'*—<• No/' replied th««otb^,< «' I do not 
fe imich as know liim; but I am^ quilitired and anm 
with bearing ever/ bodv call him M«-« 7«p/9/' Ariftides, 
without la)ring a word more^. caimly took the ftel)^ 
wrote his'owa name in it;and returned it* He fet out 
for his banifimient, implorftng the gods that no accident 
might befsd Ids eounlry t4» m^e it regret him. The 
^great CamiUu^'in a like cafe, did not imitate his ge- 
nerofity, and prayed to a quite different effeSs^efinng 
the gods to force his ungrateful country by fome mif- 
fortune to hare oceafion for his^ aid, and recal him a^ 
icon as poifible. 

' O happy republic, cries out Valerius Maximjus, 
fpeakingof Ariftides's banifhinent, >NPhich, after having 
fo bafely treated the moft virtuous man it ever pro- 
duced, has ftill been able to find citizens zealouflv and 
faithfully attached to her krvicel Fe/iees AinenaSf 

Jua pofi. itiius <xiitum invenirc aUquem- ant virum 
onum, aut amantem fui civem potucruni; cum ^u^ 
innc xpfafanQitas migravit I 

Sect. VIII^ Darius rejbhes fo mah War in Pcrfgn- 
again^ Egypt and aga^njl Greece: is prevented by 
JUeath, . DiJp^U between tWQ of his Sdns, concerning 
tie Succejfion to the Crowrt. Xtrxts is chojen King. 

i 

•TTC7HEN Darius received the news of the defeat 
W of his army at Marathon, be was violently en- 
raged; and that bad fuccefs was fa far from difcotirag- 
ing or diverting him from carrying on the war againft 
Greece, that it only fervedto animate him to purfue ft 
with the greater vigour, in order to be rerengjedatthe 
fame time fbr the burning of Sardis, and for the dif- 
bonour iocitrred atMarathon. Betng:thus detennineti 
to march in perfon with all fats forces* be difpatche<l 
orders to all bis fubje3s in the feveral provinceaofi^^ 
empire to arm themfdves fof tlai exJeditiDn. 

' VHi MiK. t. •v. c 3» « ller«d« I. v>i^eL i . 

* Jb exilium oHtt, ^recatus a$ diisjmmortattbusjjt extlwJIBi fs iltfatk^en^i 
^rim f »9fK< tsji^^rt deficUrium/ui €tvitati in^rtifsefgecrm*' LivA v.n. 3** 



After having {peat ihm^ yicars in mikii^tlK ttctef* 
fanrprepacauons» heliiid«tta(her war to cany oa* eo^ 
caflofied hy the revdt of Egypt. It foemsirom whtt 
wereaul in * Diodorus Sicuhit* that JDarius M^etit thi* 
ther himfelf to quell k, and that he fucceeded. The 
hifiorian^relates that upon this prinee** defirinj^ to hoi^ 
his fiatueplaced before that of SefoAr&s,the chief prieft 
of the. £gyptiaBS told him, he had not yet equalled 4k€ 
glory of that conqueror \ aad that the king, without be« 
mg ottended at the Egyptian prieft's freedom, made 
anfwer, dial he would endeavour to furpafs it. Dio^i 
donu adds further, that Darius, detefting the impioui 
cruelty which his jpredeceflbr.Cantbyfes had exercifed 
in that country, -expreifed ffreat reverence for their 
gods and temples; that be had feveral converfations 
with the. Egyptian priefts upon matters of religion and 
government; and that having learnt of them, with what 
^entlene& their ancient kings ufed to treat their fub« 
jefts, he endeavoured, after bis return into Perfia, to 
term hifitfelf upon their model. But ^ Herodotus* 
more worthy of belief in this particular than Diodorus, 
only obferves, that this prince refolving at once to 
chaftife his revolted fubje&s, and to be avenged of his 
stncient enemies, determined to make war againft both 
at the fame time, and to attack Greece in perfon with 
the grofs of his anny, whilft the reft of it was employ- 
ed in the reduftion of Egypt. 

' According to an ancient ciillom among the Per* 
fians, their king was not allowed to go to war without 
Having firft named the perfon that Ihould fucceed him 
in the throne; a cuftom wifely efiablinied to prevent 
the ftate's being expofed to the troubles which gene- 
rally attend the uncertainty of a fucceflbr; to the in- 
conveniencies of anarchy, and to the cabals of various 
pretenders. Darius, betore he undertook his expedi* 
tion againft Greece, thought himfelf the more obliged 
to obierve this rule, as he was already advanced in 
years, arid as there was a difference between two of bis 
fons, upon the point of fucceeding to the empire; 

' Lib. u p. 54, & 85. y Lib. vi. e. a. > ^ Xbid. e. •, & $. 
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whith diflTerence might occaficin a civil war after his 
death* if he left it undetermined. Darius had three 
fons by his firft wife, the daughter of Gobrias, all three 
bom before their father came to the crown; and four 
more by Atoffii, the daughter of Cyrus, who were all 
"bom after their father's acceffion to the throne; Arta- 
bazaiies, called by Juftin Artemenes, was the eldeft of 
the former, and Aerxes of the latter* Artabazanes 
alleged in his own behalf, that, as he was the eldeft of 
all tile brothers, the right of fucceffion, according to 
the cuftom and praf^ice of ail nations, belonged to him 
preferably to al 1 the reft. Xerxes's argument was, that 
as he was the fon of Darius by AtoiTa, the daughter of 
Cyrus, who founded the Perfian empire, it was more 
juft tliat the crown of Cyrus ihould devolve upon one 
of his defcendants, than upon one who was not. De- 
maratus, a Spartan king, unjuftly depofed by his fub- 
je£ls, and at that time an exile at the court of Perfia, 
fecretly fuggefied to Xerxes another argument to. fup- 
port his pretenfions : that Artabazanes was indeed the 
eldeft fon of Darius, but he, Xerxes, was the eldeft fou 
of the king; and therefore, Artabazanes being born 
when his father was hut a private perfon, all he couid 

Eretend to, on account of his feniority, was only to in- 
erit his private eftate; but that he, Xerxes, being the 
firft born fon of the king, had the beft right to fucceed to 
the crown. He further fupported this argument by the 
example of the Lacedaemonians, who admitted none to 
inherit the kingdom, but thofe children that were born 
after their father's acceffion. The right of fucceeding 
was accordingly determined in favour of Xerxes. 

* Juftin* and Plutarch place this difpute after Da- 
rius's deccafe. They both take notice of the prudent 
condu6l of thefe two brothers on fo nice an occaCon. 
According to their manner of relating this faft, Arta- 

• Juftin, 1. ii. c, lo. Plut. dc frat. amore, p, ^48. 

• Adeofraterna conteniio fuit. ut nee viHor infuftavent, ncc viSus idutriif 

ipfoqac litis tempore inyicem muncra miferint ; juoinda quoqiie inter fe nonfolu», 

Jed credu/a (onvivia fudmejint: judicium quoque ipfum fine arbiiris^ fine conitti 

Juerft, Janto moicratius turn Jrdtres inter fe regna inaxima dividebanty ^uJ« 

nunc exipia j'oii iuw/tia p^^rtiuniur, J u i t 1 n. 
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basanes was abfeht when the king died; and Xerxes 
immediately aiTumed all the marks, and exercifed all 
thefandions of the fovereignty. But, upon his bro* 
ther's r^uming home, he quitted the diadem and the 
tiara, which he wore in fiich a manner as only Tutted 
the king, went out to meet him, and Ihowed him all 
imaginable refpe£l. They agreed to make their ttncit 
Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference, and with* 
out any further appeal, to acqiiiefcjc in his decifion. 
All the while this difpUte lafted, the two broiliers 
ftowed one another all the demonftrations of a truly 
fraternal friendlhip, by keeping up a continual inter* 
courfe of prefents ana entertamments, from whence 
their mutual efteem and confidence for each other ba- 
niihed all their fears and fufpicions on both fides; and 
introduced an unconftrained cheerf uinefs, and a perfefil 
fecurity. This is a fpe3acle, fays Juftin, highly worthy 
of our admiration : to fee« while moil brothers are at 
daggers drawing with one another about a fmall patri- 
mony, with what moderation and temper both waited 
for a decifion, which was to difpofe of the greateft em« 
pire then in the univerfe. When Artaoanes Rave 
judgment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the lame 
inftant proftrated himfelf before him, acknowledging 
hira for his mailer, and placed him upon the throne 
with his own hand; by which proceeding he fhowed a 
greatnefs of foul truly royaU and infinitely fuperior to- 
all human dignities. This ready acquiefcence in a 
fentence fo contrary to his interefts, was not the effe£l 
of an artful policy, that knows how to diffemble upon 
occafioR, and to derive honour to itfelf from what it 
could riot prevent: no; it proceeded from a real re- 
fpeft for the laws, a fin cere affeilion for his brother, 
and an indifference for that which fo warmly inflames 
the ambition of mankind, and fo frequently arms the 
neareft relations againll each other. For his part, 
during his whole life, he continued firmly attached to 
the interefts of Xerxes, and profecuted them with fo 
much ardour and zeal, that he lofl his life in his fer- 
vice at the battle of Salamin. 

At 
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. ^ At vfrbmerer time this difpnie i&4o i»e pl^^ced* it i< 
c^i4ent JC^<itu «ould iiot ^xecutt tbe 4oiA>le expedi- 
<ip^ he vr^,^QecU^iiig againft JEgypt W Greece ; ^ 
that ihe was i^r^y^nted by death from purfuingtliat^ro* 

je£l» lie bad feigned thirty-<fix years . The ^epHafh * 
of thtS'JM'ince, w£ich contain a Iwafi, ibat he could 
dcink niucb withoat^ifordeniighis^realiN^ projves ih^ 
the Perfians dually tbongfat ihat circuBift^njoe for 
their flory* ^e iiuiU fee ia the fe^uel, thai Cyrus 
they^WPgier alchbes this quality tp mmfelf, as a per- 
Ie£bc)9 ihat rendered him more worthy of the throne 
than his elder hrotber. Who in 4hefc times would 
thij^w of annexinff this merit to the quali£cationf of aa 
excellent ^ii^cer 

trhis prince had many excellent qualities^ bUt thqr 
were attended with great failings; and the kingdom felt 
the eSe3& both of the one and the other, t For fuch is 
the condition of prinxres, they never aft nor live for 
themfelves alone. Whatever they are, either as to good 
or evil, they are for their people; and the interests of the 
one and the other are iniepacable. Darius had a great 
fund of gentlenefs, equity, clemency, and kindneis tor 
his people: he loved juftice, and refpeftcd the laws: 
he eileemed merit, and was careful to reward it: he 
was not jealous of his rank or authority, fo as to exaS 
a forced homage, or to render himfelf inaccefiible; and 
^otwithilanding his own great experience and abilities 
in public affairs, he would hearken to the advice of 
others, and reap the benefit of their counfels. It is of 
him the holy ^ Scripture fpeaks, where it fays, that he 
did nothing without confulting tlie wife men- of his 
court. He was not afraid ot expofmg his perfon in 
battle, and was always cool even in the heat of aftiont 
*^ he faid of hirafclf, that the moft inuninent and preff- 
ing danger ferved only to increafe his courage and his 
prudence: in a word, there have been few princes 
piore expert than he in the art of governing, or more 

* Herocl. 1. vi. c. 4. « Efth. i, 13. ^ I Int. in Apoph. p. 172. 

• * HSvytK[Ayrt 1^ oivov Ktvtiv ircXuv, it, thtcv pipsiy Jtrt>.ci.;. Athen, 1. x. p. 431. 
i Jta naii ejlis^ ut bona mala^ueveflrAad rmp. pfrtinfant. Tag i t. 1. iv. c 8 
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experienced -in the bufinefs of war. Nor was the 
glory of being a conqueror, if that may be called a 
glory, wanting to his charafter. For he not only re« 
liored and entirely confirmed the empire of Cyru«, 
which had been very much fhaken by the ill conduft 
of Cambyfes and the Magian impollor ; but he Jikc- 
wife added many great and rich provinces to it, and 
particularly India, Thrace, Macedonia j and the ifles 
contiguous to the coafis of Ionia. 

But fometimes thefe good qualities of his gave way 
to failings of a quite oppofite nature* Do we fee any 
thin^ like Darius's ufual gentlenefs and good nature 
in his treatment of that unfortunate father, who defired 
the favour of him to leave one of his three fons at 
home, while the other two followed the king in his 
expedition ? Was there ever-an occafion wherein he 
had more need of counfel tbai\ when he formed the 
defign of making war upon the Scythians ? And coul4 
any one give itiore prudent advice than what his bro- 
ther gave him on that occafion ? But he would not 
follow it. • JOoes there appear in that whole expedi- 
tion any mark of wifdom or prudence ? What do we 
fee in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated with his 
greatnefs, who fancies there is nothing in the world 
that can refift him ; and whofe weak ambition to fig- 
nalize Iiimfelf by an extraordinary conqueil, has 
iliiled ail the good fenfe, judgment, and even military 
knowledge, he poflefled before ? 

What conflitutes the folid glory of Darius's reign is, 
his being chofen by God himfelt, as Cyrus had been 
before, to be the inftrument of his mercies towards hi^ 
people, the declared proteftor of the Ifraclites, and 
the reftorcr of the temple at Jerufalera, The reader 
may fee this part of his hiftory in the book of Ezra, 
and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and Zc- 
chanau. 
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CHAP. II. 

Jhe Hijory of Xerxes, intermixed with that of the 

Greeks. 

XERXES's rcign lafled but twelve years, but 
abounds with great events. 

Sect. I. Xerxes, after having reduced Egypt. maJt^ 
' Preparations/or carrying the War into Greece, tic 
' holds a Council. The wife Dijcourje oj Artabants. 
: War is refolved upon. 

* Xr ERXES having afcended the throne, ennployed 
jTiL. the firft year ol 'his reijgn in carrying on Uie pre- 

parations, begun by his father, for the reduaion ol 
•^Egypt. He alfo confirmed to the Jews at Jeruialeni 
■all the privileges granted them by his father, and par- 
^ticularly that -which affigned them the tribute ot ba- 
-maria, tor the fupplying of them with viaims fortiie 

•temple of God. . n 

f In the fecond year df his reign he marched agaimt 
the Egyptians, and having reduced and fubdued thole 
rebels, he made the yoke of their fubjeftion more 
heavy ; then giving the government of that province 
to his brother Achemenes, he returned about the lat- 
ter end of the year to Sufa. , . " 
g'Herodotus, the famous hiftorian, was born tftis 
fame year at Halicarnaffus in Caria. For he wa«fi«y- 
three years old when the Pcloponnefian war firft began- 
»» Xerxes, p.ufled upwithhisfuccefs agai rift the Egyf- 

• tians, determined to make war againtt the Grecians. 
(He i did not intend, he faid, to buy the figs of Attica, 
which were very excellent, any longer, becauie " 
would eat no more of them till he was mafter ot tn^ 
<:ountry.) Bat before he engaged in an enterpnie 
that importance, he thought proper to aliemble 

• A. M. 3519. Ant. J. C. 485. Herod. 1 vii. c. 5. Jofepb.Annq' 
1. xif;. 5. ^ A. M. 3*^0. Ant. J. C. 484. H-oa I. vn. c. V 
8 Aul. Gel. I. XV c. 23. ^ Herod. 1. vn. c^ ?— 10. 

iplut. in^Apoph p, 173- 
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council, and take the advice of all the greateft and moft 
illuflrious perfons of his court. He laid before them 
the defign he had of making war againft Greece, and 
acquainted theni with his motives ; which were, the 
defire of imitating the example of his predeceffors, who 
bad all of them diftinguiihed their names and reigns 
by noble enterprifcs ; the obligation he was under to 
revenge the infolence of the Athenians, who had prc- 
fumed to fall uponSardis, and reduce it to afhes ; the 
neceffity he was under to ivpnge the difgrace his coun- 
try had received at the battle of Marathon; and the 
profpeft of the great advantages that might be reaped 
irom this war, which would, be attended with the con^ 
queft of Europe, ihe.moft rich and fertile country in 
the univeirfe. He added further, that ^his war had becA 
refolved on by his Jfather Darius, and he meant only 
to follow and execute his intentions ; he concluded, 
with promifing ample rewards to thofe who fliould dif- 
tinguifli theratelves by their valour in the expedition. 

Mardonius, the fame perfon that had been fo unfuc- 
cefsful in Darius's reign, grown neither wifernor lefs 
ambitious by his iU ruccefs,and extremely affefting the 
command of the army, was the firft who gave his opi- 
nion. He began by extolling Xerxes above all the kings 
that had gone before or ihould fucceed him. He en- 
deavoured to fliow the indifpenfable neceffity of aveng- 
ing the difhonour done to the Perfian name : he difpa- 
raged the Grecians, and reprefented them as a cowaraly 
timorous people, without courage, without forces, or 
experience in war. For a proot of what he faid, he 
mentioned his own conqueft of Macedonia, which he 
exaggerated in a very vain and oftentatious manner, as 
if tiiat people had fubmitted to him without any refin- 
ance. .He prefumcd even to affirm, that not any of 
the Grecian nations would venture to come out againft 
Xerxes, who would march with all the forces of Afia; 
and if they had the temerity to prcfent themfelves be- 
lore him, they would learn to their coll, that the Per- 
fians were the bravelt md moft warlike nation in tlie 
world. 

I 2 The 
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The reft of the council, perceiving thai this flattering 
iifcoarfe extremely pleafed the kinc, were afraid to 
contra(ii6l it, and ail kept filcnce. Tnis was almoflan 
Unavoidable confequence of Xerxes* manner of pi^ 
teeding. A wife prince, when he propofes an affair 
in council, and really defires that every one fliould 
fpeak his true fentiments, is extremely careful to con- 
ceal his own opinion, that he may put no conftraint 
lipoid that of others, but leave them entirely at liberty. 
Xerxes, on the contrary, had openly dilcovered his 
own inclination, or rather refolution to undertake the 
war. When a prince afts in this manner, he will al- 
ways find aitful flatterers, who being eager to infmu- 
ate themfelves and to pleafe, and ever ready to comply 
with his paffions, will not fail to iecotid his opinion 
with fpecious and plaufibie reafoiu^ ivhilft thuie who 
would be capable of giving good counfel,are reftrained 
by fear ; there being very tew courtiers who love their 
prince well enough, and have fufficLent courage to 
venture to difpleale him, by difpming wltat they know 
ti> be his tafte or opinion. 

The cxceffive praifes given by Mardonius to Xerxf s, 
which arc the ufual language of flatterers, ought to have 
rendered him fufpicious to the king, and made him ap- 
prehend, that under an appearance of zeal for his gloiy* 
that nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, 
and the violent defire he had to command the army. 
But thefe fweet and flattering words, which glide like 
a ferpent under flowers, are fo far from diiplcafmg 
princes, that they captivate and charm them. They 
do not confider, that men flatter and praife them, be- 
cakife thev believe them weak and vain enough to fui- 
ier themfelves to be deceived by commendations that 
bear no proportion to their merits and afclions. 

This behaviour of the king made the whole council 
mute. In this general filence, Artabanes, the king's 
uncle, a prince very venerable for bis age and pru-, 
den^e, -made the following fpeech. ** Permit mCj 
great pri-nce," fays he, addrefling himfelf to Xerxes, 
•'to deliver my fentiments to you on this oceafion 

• ' I with 
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with a liberty iultable to. my age ^nd .your intereil.^ 
When Darius, your father and my brother, firft thought 
of making war agkinft the Scythian^i I ufed all my en- 
deavours to divert him iVom it. I need not tell you 
what .that enterpfife cofl;, or what was the fuccefs of 
it. The people you are goittg to attack are infinitely 
more formidable than the Scythians. The Grecians 
are efteemed the very beft troops in the world, either 
by land or fea. If the Athenians alone could defeat 
the numerous army commanded by Dati« and Arta-* 
phernes, what ought we to expett irom all the ftatcs of 
Greece united together ? You defign to pafs from AfiJf 
into Europe, by laying a- bridge over the fea. And 
what will become of us, if the Athenians, proving vie- 
torious, (hould advance to this bridge with their fleet, 
and break it down ? I ftill tremble when I confider, 
that in the Scythian expedition, the life of the king 
your father, and the fafety of all his army, were re- 
duccd to depend upon the fidelity of one (ingle man: 
and that if Hyftiasus the Melifian hfbdt in compliahce 
with the ftrong inflances made to him, confented to 
hreak down the bridge, which had been laid over the 
Danube, the Perfian empire bad been entirely ruined. 
Do net expofe yourfelf, Sir, to the like danger^ efjpc^- 
cially fince yon are not obliged to do it. 1 ake time 
at leaft to rcfleft upon it. When we have maturely 
deliberated upon an affair, whatever happens to be tli^ 
fuccefs of it, we have nothtng to impute to ourfelves. 
Precipitaticm, beiides its being imprudent, is almp^ 
always unfortunate, and attended with fatal confe- 
quences. Above all, do riot fuffer yourfelf, great 
prince, to be dazzled with the vain fplendpur of ima- 
ginary gtory , or with the pompous appearance of your 
troops. The highefl and moil lofty trees have the moft 
reafon to dread the thunder. As God alone is truly 
great, be is an enemy to * pride, and takes pleafure iti 
humbling, every thing that exalteth' itfelf ; and very 
ofeeu the mQit numerous armies fly before a handful 

^iXu d<f; «m ivwtfi\wrm iwyr* mXirfty « yf m ff tyiiw axx«y f^'y* 
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of men, becaufe he infpires thcfc witli courage, and 
fcatters terror among the others.** 

Artabanes, after having fpoken thus to the king, 
tarned himfelf towards Mardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of fincerity or judgment, in giving 
the king a notion of the Grecians fo direftly contrary 
to truth; and fhowed him how extremely he was to 
blame for defiring raflily to engage the nation in war, 
which nothing but his own views of intereft and am- 
bition could tempt him to advife. ** If a war be re- 
folved upon,** added he, •* let. the king, whofe life is 
dear to us all, remain in Perfia : and do you, fince you 
fo ardently defire it, march at the head of the moft nu- 
merous army that can be affembled. In the mean time^ 
let your children and mine be given up as a pledge, 
to anfwer for the fuccefs of the war. If the iffue ot 
it be favourable, I confent that mine be put to death*: 
but if it proves otherwife, as I well forefee it will, then 
I deCre that your children, arid you yourfelf on your 
return, may be treated in fuch a manner as you de- 
fer ve, for the rafli counfel you have given your mafter." 

Xerxes, who was not accuftomed to have his fenti- 
ments contradifteJ in this manner, fell into a rage. 
^« Thank the gods,'* faid he to Artabanes, •' that you 
are my father's brother; "were if not for that, you 
fhould this moment fufFer the juft reward of your au- 
dacious behavi6ur. But I will puniih you for it in 
another manner, by leaving you here among the wo- 
men, whom you too niuch refemblein your cowardice 
and fear, whilft I march at the head of^my troops, 
where my duty and glory call me.'* 
^ Artabanes had exprefled his fentiments in very re- 
fpeftful and inoffenfive terms : Xerxes neverthelefs 
was extremely offended. It is the t misfortune of 
princes, fpoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing 
as dry and auilere that is fin cere and ingenuous, and 
to regard all counfel, delivered with a generous and 

* Why (hould the children be p'unifticd for their father's faults? 

i Ita/ormatis printipum uuribusy utafiera qua utilia, ncc qtckfian njfij^' 
\»dum ct latum auipiani. Tacit, iliil. I. iii. c. 56. 

difintercftcd 
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difinterefted freedom, as a fcditious prefumption. They 
do not confider, that even a good man never dares tg 
tell them all he thinks, or difcover th^ whole truth; 
efpecially in things that may be difagreeable to their 
humour : and that what they Hand moft in need of is 
afmcere and faithful friend, who will conceal nothing 
from them. A prince ought to think himfelf very 
happy, if in his whole reign he finds but one man born 
witn that degree of generofity, who certainly ought to 
be confidered as the moft valuable treafure of the ftate* 
as he IS, if the exprellion may be admitted, both the 
moft necefTary, and at the fame time the moft rare iu« 
ftrument * ol government. 

Xerxes himfelf acknowledged this upon the occa-* 
fion we are fpeaking of. When the firll emotions of 
his anser were over, and he had had time to refleft on 
his pillow upon the different counfels that were given 
him, he conteffed he had been to blame to gj^ve Ivis un- 
cle fuch harfh languaff?, and was not afhamed to con, 
fefs his fault the next day inx)pen counciljingenuoufly 
owning, that the heafc-of hisryouth,-and his want of ex«» 
perience, had made him negligent in paying the regard 
due to a prince fo worthy ol refpeft as Artabanes, both 
for his age and wlfdom ; and -declaring at the fame 
time, that he was come over to his opinion, notwitU- 
ftanding a dream he had had in the night, wherein a 
vlfion had appeared to him, and warmly exhorted him 
to undertake that war. All the lords who compofed 
the council were raviflied to hear the king fpeak in this 
manner ; ^ and to teftify their joy, they fell proilratc 
before him, ftriving who (hould moft extol the glory 
of fuch a proceeding; nor could their praifes on fuch 
an occaGon be at all fufpefted. t For it is no hard 
matter to difcern, whether the praifes given to princes 
proceed from the heart, and are founded upon truth, 
or whether they drop from the lips only, as an effcS of 

* MuUuai majus bitni imperii inflrumentwn quam bonus avoiiu. Tacit. 
Hift. 1. iv. c. 7. 

f Nee oecultum eft ^ando ex veritaU, ftuauh odumhatA latitia/nfla imperA- 
(mm cdchantur. Ta[Cit. Annal. I, iv« c. 31. 

mere 
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fiiere flatterjr and d<!ceit. That fincere and humble de- 
claration ot the king's, far from appearing as a weak- 
tieh in him, was looked upon by them as the effort of a 

Sfreat foul, which rifes above its faults, in bravely con. 
effing them, by way of reparation and atonementi 
They admired the noblenefs of this procedure the more, 
as they ki^ew that princes educated like Xerxes,in a vain 
haughtinefs and falfe glory, are never difpofed to own 
therafelves in the wrong, and generally make ufe of their 
authority to juftify, with pride and obflinacy, whatever 
faults they ha ve cotnmitted through ignorance or impru- 
dence. We may venture, I think, to fay, that it is more 
glorious to rife in this manner, than it would be never to 
have fallen. Certainly there is nothing greater, and at 
the fame time more rare and uncommon, than to fee a 
mighty and powerful prince, aYid that in the time of his 
greatefl profperity, acknowledge his faults, when he 
happens to commit any, without feeking pretexts or 
excufes to cover them ; pay homage to truth, even 
when it is againfl him and condemns him ; and leave 
etherprinces,whohave a falfe delicacy concerning their 

grandeur, the fhame of always abounding with errorJ 
and defefts, and of never owning that they have any. 
The night following, the fame phantom, if we may 
believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and re- 
peated the fame folicitations with new menaces ana 
ihreatenings. Xerxes communicated what pafled to his 
uncle, and in order to find out whether this vifion wa« 
divine or not, entreated him earneftly toput or the royal 

robe^, to afcend the throne, '^nd afterwards to take hi$ 
pl'dce in his bed for the night. Artabanes hereupon dif- 
co\ir(ed very fenfibly and rationally with the king upon 
the vanity of dreams ; and then coming to what per- 
fonally regarded him : * «' I look upon it," fays he, 
♦♦ almoft equally commendable to think well one's 
felf, or to hearken with docility to the good counfels of 

* This iKpufpht is in H«{}oCl. Opera ct diei, ▼.293. Cic. proCIuent. 
i\. 84. ct Tit. Liv. 1. XX ii. n. 19. Sape ego audivi, miiiies, fitm prinain 
tje virum^ qui ipfc. conftjat quid in nr/ijt; Jicundun.cumt fui Uni «ww»'| 
dedjatr qui nee fpfi £onfiiJkr€^ nee alter i par^c ki^^eum t^nmi ingwi 

Sm- 
others. 
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Others. You have both thefe qualifies; great prince ; 
and if you followed the natural bent of your Qwn tetn« 
per, it would lead you entirely to fentiments of wifdom 
and moderation. You never take any violent meafures 
or refolutions» but when the arts ox evil counfellors 
draw you into them, or the poifon of (lattery miOeadd 
you ; in the fame manner as the ocean, which of itfelC 
is calm and ferene, and never diflurbed but by the ex* 
traneous impulfe of other bodies. What afflified me 
in the anfwer you made me the other day, when I de- 
livered, my fentiments freely in council, was not the 
perfonal affront to me, but the injury you did your* 
felf, by making fo wrong a choice between the dif* 
fercnt councils that were offered ; rejefting that which 
led you to fentiments of moderation and equity ; 9nd 
embracing the other which^ on the contrary, tended 
only to nouriih pride, and to inflame ambition." 

Artabanes, through complaifance, paiTed the night, i^ 
the king's bed, and had the fame vifion which X.erxes 
had before ; that is, in his fleep he faw a raan^ who 
made him fevere reproaches, and threatened him with 
the greateft misfortunes, if he continued to oppofe the 
king's intention!. This fo much affeBed him, thai 
he came, over to the king's firil opinion, believing tha( 
there was fomething divine in thefe repeated viuons i 
and the war againfl the Grecians was refolved upon* 
Thefe circumftances I relate, as l.find them i^n Hero* 
dolus. 

Xerxes in the Cequel did but ill fupport this cli^- 
iraQer of moderation. We fhall find that he had but 
very fhort intervals of wifdom and reafon, which fhon« 
out only for a moment, and then gave way to the moll 
culpable and extravagant cxcefles. We may judge 
however even from thence, that he had very good na- 
tural parts and inclinations. But the mofl excellent 
qualities are foon fpoilcd and corrupted by the poifon 
of flattery, and the pofTcffion of abfolute and unlimited 
power: * Vi dominationis convuljus. 

• Tacit. 
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It is a fine fentiment in a minifter of ilate, to be tefs 
affeded with an affront to himfeU', than with the wrong 
done his mailer by giving him evil and pernicious 
counfel. 

Mardonius's counfel was pernicious; becaufe, as 
Artabanes obferves, it tended only'to nouriOiand in- 
creafe that fpirit of haughtinefs and violence in the 
prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, 
-ttCfif av^Ho^s; and* in that it difpofed and accuflomed 
his mind ftiil to carry his views and defires beyond his 
prefj^it fortune, Hill to ht aiming at fomething farther, 
and to fet no bounds to his ambition, t This is the 
predominant paflion of thofe men, whom we uiually 
call conquerors, and whom, according to the language 
of the holy fcripture, we might call, with greater pro- 
priety, ^ robbers of nations. If you confider and exa- 
mine the whole lucceffion of Perfian kings, fays Sene- 
ca, will you find any one of them that ever flopped his 
career of his own accord; that was ever fati»fied with 
his paft conquefts ; or that was not forming fome new 
projeS or cnterprife, when death furprifed hkn? Nor 
ought we to be ailoniihed at fuch a diipofitioo, adds the 
fame author: for ambition^ is a gulf and a buttomlefs 
abyfs, wherein every thing is loft that is^hrown in, aod 
where, though you were to heap province upen pro- 
vince, and kingdom upon kingdom, you would-nevei^ 
be able to fill up the mighty void.. 

^ Jcr. iv. 7. 

f Nee hoc Alexandri tantin vittum/mt^ quem ptr Liheri ITercufi/fiu ufli^ii 
fclix teiaerittu e^its fid omnium t quosjartuna irrhaiit impfiemto. Toiw* rc^iti 
Perfici fienma percenfi: fuem invmioy cui modum wperii Jattttttfecniif fK» 
BM xntarn in aliqua uiUrids proadendi cogitati<me rfiniaii f Nee td mirum (f, 
Qjiicquid cupiditati contigiii penitus hauritur e^'tonditur ; nee interefi quunu^ 
<•, quod inexplebiU ejt^ ccngeras. Sensc. 1, vii. de bencf. c. .3^ 
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Sect, II. Xerxes begins his March, and pajfes from 
Afia into Europe, by crojjing the Straits of the Helie* 
fpont upon a Bridge of Boats. 

■npHE war being refolved upon, Xerxes, that he 
X might omit nothing which might contribute to 
the fucceis of his undertaking, entered into a confede- 
racy with the Carthaginians, who were at that time the 
moft potent people of the wefi, and made an agreei^ie^t 
with them, that whilft the Pcrfian forces (hould attack 
Greece; the Carthaginians (hould fall upon the Grecian 
colonies that were fettled in Sicily and Italy^ in order 
to liinder-them from coming to the aid of the other Gre«. 
cians. The Carthaginians made Amilcar their general, 
who did not content hirafelf with railing as many 
troops as he couldJn Africa, but with the money that* 
Xerxes had fent himr>engaged a great number of fol-^ 
diers outof Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his fervice; fo 
that he coUecled an army of three hundred thoufand 
men, and a proportionate number of Ihips, in prder to 
execute the proje£ls and ftipulations pi the Ici^gue. t 
Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet "JDaniel's 
prediftion, •• having. through his gr.eat power and his- 
great riches llirrcd up all thenations of the then known 
world againft ^be re^lm of Greece/ 'that is to fay, pf all- 
the.weft under the command of Amilcar, and of all thev 
eaft, that under his own banner^ «» Jet out irom Sufa in, 
order to enter upon this ' war, in the fifth yeac of his 
reisi}, which was the tenthafterthe.battle oi'Marathon,- 
Hud marched towards Sar^lif;,' the place of rendezvous? 
forthe whole land army, whilfl the fleet advanced alpngx 
the coafis of Afia Minor towards the Hellefpout. 

^ Xerxes had given orders to have a paffage cut. 
througl^ Mount Athos, . This is a mountainin Mace- 
donia, iiow a province of Turkey in Eufopo, which ex*- 
ten^s a gr<bat way into the Archipelago^ in the form of • 



» A. M. 8i5«3. Ant. J.-C» ^\' 
<> ilerod» 1. vii. c. 26« 
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a peninfula. It is joined to the land only by an 
iflninus of about half a league over* We have already 
ttaken notice that the fea in this place was very tem- 
peftuoLis, and occafioned frequent ftiipwrecks, Xerxes 
made this his pretext for the orders he gave for cutting 
through the mountain: but the true reafon was the 
vanity of fignalizing himfelf by an extraordinary enter^ 
prife, and by doing a thing that was extremely diffi- 
cult; as Tacitus fays of Nero: Erat incredibiiitnn cu* 
fiior. Actordingly Herodotus ohferves , that this un- 
dertaking wa($ more vain-glorious than ufeful, fincehc 
xnight with lefs trouble and expence have had his vef- 
fels carried over the ifthmus, as was the praSice in thofe 
days. The paffage he caufed to be cut through the 
mountain was broad enough to let two galleys with 
three banks of oars each pafs through it a^breaft. 

* This prince, who was extravagant enough to believe, 
.'that. all nature and the very elements were under 

liis command, in confequence of that opinion, writ a 
letter to Mount Athos in the following terms : •* Athos, 
thou proud and afpiring mountain, that Hfteil up thy 
head unto the heavens, I advife thee not to be fo auda- 
cious, as to put rocks and ilones, which cannot be cut, 
in the way of my workmen. If thou giveift thepi that 
oppoiition, I fhall cut thee entirely down and throw 
thee headlong into the fea." ' At the fame time h« 
ordered the labourers to be whipped, in order to make 
them carry on the Work the fafler. 

• A tpavdler, Who lived in the tiihe of Francis Land 
who wrote a book in Latin concerning the fingtilar and 
remarkable things he had feeri in his travels, doubts 
the truth of this ia£l; and takes notice, that as he pafled 
near Mount Athos, he could perceive no traces or foot- 
fieps of the Work we have been fpeakihg of. 
- * Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced to- 
wards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and paffed.the 
river HaWs, he came to Celene, a city of Phrjrgia, near 
which is the f ource of the Mx^der. ry tliius, a Lydiaa, 

% Plut, d^ iri cohib. p. 455. » Plut^dc anirn. tranq. p. 470. 

• BcUon fiogiiL rcr.obicrv. p. 78. * Hcroct. L vii, c. ft6, aq. 

had 
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had his refidcnce in this city, and irext to Xerxes was tha 
moft opulent prince of thofe times. He entertained 
Xerxes and his whole army with an incredible magnifi* 
cence, and made him an offer of all his wealth towards 
defrayingthe expences of his expedition. Xerxes, fur- 
prifea and charmed at fo generous an offer, had the curi- 
oFity to enquire to what fum his riches amounted. Py- 
thius made anfwer,that having the defign of offering theni 
to his fefvice, he had taken an exaft account of them, 
and that the filver he had by him amounted to two thOu- 
fand * talents (which make fix millions French money ;) 
andthegold to fourmillionsofDarickst, wanting feven 
thoufand(thatis to fay, to forty millions of livres, want- 
ing feventy thoufand, reckoning ten livres French mov 
ney to thelDarick). All this money he offered him,tell^ 
ing hint, that his revenues were fufncient for the fupport, 
ot his houfehold. Xerxes made him very hearty ac- 
knowledgments,entered into a particular friendfbip with 
him, and, tlfcit he might not bequtdone in generofity, in- 
ftead of accepting his offers, obliged him to accept of a 
prefent of the feven thoufand Daricks, which were 
wanting to make iip his gold around fum of four millions. 
After fuch conduft as this, who would not think that 
I Pythius's peculiar charafter and particular virtue had 
been generofity, and a noble contempt of riches? And 
yet he was one of the moft penurious princes in the 
world ; and who, befides his fordid avarice with regar J 
to hirafelf, was extremely cruel and inhuman to his fub- 
jefts, whom He kept continually employed in h^rd arid 
fruitlefs labotir,' always digging in the gold an.d filVer 
mines, which he had in his territories.' When he was 
abfent from home, all his fubjefts went with tears rn their 
eyes to the princefs his wife, laid their complaints before 
her, and implored her affiftance. Cofnmiferating their 
condition,* me made ufe of a very extraordinary method 
to work upon herhufband, and to give him a clear fenfe» 
andakina ofpalpablfe demonftration of the folly and in- 

* About a55iOOO>. ftcrling. ' f Abopt .a ,700,000! ftcrling* 

4 f luurch caiU hitn Pythif. Piut, in virt. mutter^ p. s68. 

• juftice. 
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juftice oihis condufl. On his return home, (he ordered 
an entertainment to be prepared for him^ very magnifi- 
cent in appearance, but %Yhich in r/eality wras no enter- 
tainment. All the courfes and fervices were of gold 
and filver ; and the prince, in the midit of all thefe rich 
diihes and fp lend id rarities, could not fatisfy his hun- 
ger. He eafily divined the meaning of this enigma, 
and began to coiifider, that the end of gold and filver 
was not merely to be looked upon, but to be employed 
and made ufe of; and that to neglefl, as he had done, 
the bufinefs of hufbandry and tilling of lands, by em- 
ploying all his people in diggingand working of mines, 
was the direft way. to bring^a famine both upoii himfell 
and his country, tor the future therefore he only refer- 
ved a fifth part-of his peogle for the bufinefs of mining. 
Plutarch has preferved tnis faft in a treatife, wherein 
he has collefted a.great.many others to p,rov-c the ability 
and induilry of ladies. We have the fame difppCtion 
of mind defigned in fabulous ftory, in the exampje of 
a * prince, who reigned in this very country, for<whoin- 
every thing, that he touched was immediately turned 
into gold, according to the.requeft which he himfelf 
bad made to the gods, ,and who by that means was in 

danger of perifhingxitl^ hunger. 

^The fame, prince, who had made fuch obliging, 
offers to Xerxes, having, defired as a favour of him lome 
time afterwards^ that out of his £ve fohs who fcrved in 
his army, he would be pJcafed to leave him.theeldcft, 
in order to be.a fimpprt and comfort to him in his old 
age;. the kingwasfo enraged at the propofal,. though fo 
reafonable in itfelf, that he caufed the eideft.fon to be 
killed before the eyes of his father, giyingihe latter tO' 
underiland,..that it was a favour he fpared him and the 
reft of his children ;^nd then cauCng.the dead- body to- 
be cut in. two, and one pairt to be placed on the right, 
and the other on.the left, he made the whole army pafs 
between them, as.if he meant to purge and purify it by 

•Hciod. I. viii. c. 38, 39. Sen de ira, 1. iii, c, 1;. 
* Midas, king of Phrygia« 

fuch 
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fiich a facrifice. What a monfter in nature is a prince, 
of this kind! How is it poflible to have any depend-, 
ence upon the friendftiip of the great,, or to reJy upon. 
their warmeft proieiBons and prx>teftations ol gratitude, 
and fervice ? 

* From Phrygia Xerxes marched, and arrived at Sar- 
dis, where he £pent the winter. From hence he fent- 
heralds to all the pities of Greece, ex cegt Athens and 
Laced«mon,. to require them to give him earth and 
water, which as we have taken notice bjefore,.was tli€ 
way. of exafting. and .acknowledging fubmiflion. 

As foon.as the fgringof the year came on, he left. 
Sardis, and.dire£led*his.march bowards the Hellefpont^ 
> Being arrived there, he was defifoiis to feea naval en- 
gagement forhis.curiofity.and diverfion. . To this end,. 
a throne was er^fted. for him up,on an eminence; and in 
rliat fituation^feeing,?ill.thed[iea crowded with his veflels,. 
ind the land . covered with his. troops, he at firlLfelt a 
fecret joy diffufe itfelf through his foul, in furveying 
with his'owneyes the vaft extent of his power, and con* 
fidering himfelf as the moft happy of mortals : but re* 
flefting foon afterwards,. that of lo many thoufands,in^ 
hundred years time there would not be one living. foul 
remaining, his joy was turned- into gfief, and he eould 
not forbear weeping at the uncertainty and inftability. 
of human things. He might have found another fubjett 
of refleftion, which would have morejuftly merited his 
tezisi and. afili£lion, had he turned his thoughts upon 
liimfelf, and confidered the reproaches he deierved for 
being the inftrument of Ihortening^ that fatal term to 
millions of people, whom his cruel ambition was going 
to facrifice in.an unjiiil andunneceffary was. 

Artabanes, who neglefted no opportunity of making^ 
himfelf ufeful to theyoupg prince,.and.of inftilling into 
him fentiments of gpodnefs for his people,. laid hold of 
this^ moment, in which he found him touched with 2^ 
fenfe of tendernefs.and humanity ,,and led him into fur- 
ther refleftions upon the miferies with which, the lives 
of moil men are attended, and which- render them To 

painful 
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painful and unhappy ; endeavouring at tlie fame time to 
make him fenfibleof th^ duty and ooligation of princes, 
who, not being able to prolong the natural life of their 
fubjefts, ought at leaft to do all that lies in their power 
to alleviate the pains and allay the bitternefs of it. 

In the fame converfation Xerxes afked his uncle if 
he ftill perfifted in his firft opinion, and if he would ftill 
advife him not to make war againft Greece, fuppofing 
he had not feen the vifion, which occafioncd him to 
change his fentiments. Artabanes owned he ftill had 
his fears ; and that he was very uneafy concerning two 
things. What are thofe two things f replied Xerxes, 
The land and the lea, fays Artabanes : the land, be- 
caufe there is no country that can feed and maintain fo 
numerous an army ; the fea, becaufe there are no ports 
capable of receivmg fuch a multitude of veffels. The 
king was very fenfible of the ftrength of this rcafon- 
ing; but, as it was now too late to go^back, he made 
anfwer, that in gjieat undertakings men ought not fo 
narrowly to examine all the inconveniencies that may 
attend them; that if they did, no fignal enterprifes 
would ever be attempted ; and that if his predeceflbrs 
had obfcrved fo fcrupulous and timorous a rule of 
policy, the Perfian empire would never hare attained 
lis prefent height of greatnefs and glory. 

Artabanes gave the king another piece of very 
prudent advice, which he thought fit to follow no more 
than he had done the former: this advice was not to 
employ the lonians in his fervice againft the Grecians, 
from whom they were originally defcended, and on 
which acc*ount he ought to fufpeft their fidelity. 
Xerxes, however, after thefe converfations with his 
iincle, treated him with great friendfliip, paid him the 
higheft marks of honour and refpeft, fent him back to 
Sufa to take the care and admin iftration of the empire 
upon him during his own ab fence, and to that end 
vefted him with his whole authority. 
• ' ' Xerxes, at a vaft expence, had caufed a bridge of 
boats to be built upon 'the fea, for the paflagc of his 

* Hci^d. 1. vii. c. aa-^s^. 
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forces from Afia into Europe. The fpace that feparates 
the two continents, formerly called the Hellespont, and 
nowcalledtheflraitsof the Dardanelles, orofGallipoH, 
is feveri fiadias in breadth, which is near an Englift 
mile. A violent Harm, rifing on a fudden, foon after 
broke down the bridge. Xerxes, hearing this news, on 
his arrival, fell into a tranfport of paflion ; and in order 
to avenge him felf of fo cruel an affront, commanded two 
pair of chains to be thrown into the fea, as if he meant 
to fliackle and confine it, and that his men fhould give 
it three hundred ftrokes of a whip, and fpeak to it in this 
manner: "Thou troublefome and unhappy element, 
thus does thy matter chaftife thee for having affronted 
him without reafon. Know, that Xerxes will eafily 
find means to pafs over thy waters in fpite of all thy bil^ 
lows and refiftance." The extravagance of this prince 
<lid not flop here; but making the undertakers of the 
workanfwerable for events, which do not in theleaftdcr 
pend upon the power of man, he ordei«ed ajl the perfoni 
to have their heads ftruck off, that had been charged with 
the direftion and management of that undertaking. 

* Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
one for the army to pafs over, and the other for the bag- 
gage and beafts of burden. He appointed workmen 
more able and expert than the former,* who went about 
It in this manner. They placed three hundred and fixty 
veflels acrofs, fome oi them having three banks of oars, 
and others fifty oars a-piece, with their fides turned to- 
wards the Euxirie fea; and on the fide that faced the 
-^gean fea they put three hundred and fourteen. They 
then call large anchors into the water on both fides, in 
order to fix and fecure all thefc veffels againft the vio* 
lence of the winds, and againfl the current* of the wa* 
ter. On the eaft fide they left three paffages or vacant 
Spaces between the veffels, that there might be room for 
fniall boats to go and come eafiJy, as there was occafion, 

■ Herod. 1. yii. c. 33—36. 

*PoIybiui remarks, that there is a current of water from the lake 
Kcotisaiid the Euxinc fea inta the ifigoan fea,occa(ioned by the rivers, 
^likh empty thsmfelves ia&o thofe two feat, Po^. U iv. p. 307, 308. 
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to and from the Euxine fea. After this^ upon the land 
on both fideSj they drove large piles into *he earth, with 
huge rings faftened to them, to which were tied fix vaft 
cables, which went over each of the two bridges; two 
of which cables were made of hemp, and four of a fort 
of reeds, called jS^Ca®*, which were made ufe of in thofe 
times for the making of cordage. Thofe that were made 
of hemp muft have been of an extraordinary ftrength 
and thicknefs, fince every cubit of thofe cables weighed 
a talent*. The cables laid over the whole extent oi the 
veflels lengthwife, reached from one fide to the other of 
the fea. When this part of the work was finifhed, quite 
over the veflels lengthwife, and over the cables we have 
been fpeaking of, they laid the trunks of trees cut pur- 
pofely for that ufe,^ and flat boats again over themi faft- 
ened and joined together,- to ferve as a kind of floor or 
folid bottom : all which they covered over with earth, 
and added rails or battlements on each fide, tlvit the 
horfes or cattle might not be frightened with feeing the 
/ea in their paffage. This was the form of thofe famous 
bridges built bv Xerxes* 

W hen the wnole work was completed, a day was ap- 
pointed for their pafling over. And as foon as the firft 
rays of the fun began to appear, fweet odours of all kinds 
were abundantly fpread over both bridges, and the way 
was ftrewed with myrtle. At the fame time Xerxes 
jpoured out libations into the fea, and turning his face 
towards the fun, the principal objef^ of the Perfian wor- 
ihip, he implored the afliftance of that god in the enter- 
rife he had undertaken, and defired the continuance of 
is proteflion till he had made the entire conqueft of 
Europe, and hadbroughtit into fubjeilion to his power: 
this done, he threw the vefTel, which heufed in making 
his libations, together with a golden cup, and a Perfian 
fcymitar, into the fea. The army was feven days and 
feven nights in pafEng over thefe ilraits; thole who 
were appointed to conduft the march, lafhing the poor 
foldiers all the while with whips, in order to quicken 

f * A talent in weight confifted of 80 minae, that is to fay, of 4* 
pounds of our wciglit i and the xnina conHiled of 100 drachms. 
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their fpeed, according to the cuftom of that nation, 
which, properly fpeaking,. was only aJbiuge aflembly of 
Raves. 

SicT. III. T^ Number of Xerxes's Forces. Dema* 
ratus delivers his Sentiments freely upon that Prince's 
Enterprife. 

^ V'ERXES, direfting his march acrofs the Thraclan 
jTV. Cherfonefus, arrived at Dor, a city ftanding at 
the mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; where having en- 
camped his army, and given orders for his fleet to fol- 
low him along the Ihore, he reviewed them both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out 
oF Afia, confifted of feventeen hundred thoufand foot, 
and of fourfcore thoufand horfe, which, with twenty 
ihoufand men that were abfolutely neceffary at kail for. 
conducing and taking care of the carriages and the 
camels, made in all eighteen hundred thoufand men. 
When he had pafTed the H^llefpont, the other nations. 
that fubmitted to him, made an addition to hi^ array of 
three hundred thoufand men ; which made all his land 
forces together amount to two millions one hundred 
thoufand men. 

His fleet, as it was when it fet out from Afia, confifted 
of twelve hundred and feven veffels, or galleys, all of 
three banks of oars, and intended for fighting. Each 
veflel carried two hundred men, natives of the country 
that fitted them out.befides thirty more that were either 
Perfians or Medes, or of the Sacae ; which made in all 
two hundred and feventy- feven thoufand fix hundred 
suid ten men. The European nations augmented his fleet 
v^ith a hundred and twenty veffels, each of which car- 
ried two hundred men, in all four and twenty thoufand : 
thefe added to the other, amounted together to three 
hundred and one thoufand fix hundred and ten men. 

Befides this fleet* which confifted all of large vefiels ; 
the fmall galleys of thirty and fifty oars, the tranfport 
fcips, the veffels that carried the prpvifions,' and that 

*» Herod 1. vii. c 56—99, & 184 — 187. 
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were employed in other ufcs, amounted to three thou- 
fand. If we reckon but eighty men in each of thefe 
veflels, one with another, that made in the whole two 
hundred and forty thoufand men. 
^ Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyl^, his land 
a^nd fea forces together made up the number of two mil- 
lions fix hundred and forty-one thoufand, fix hundred 
and ten men, without including fervants, eunuchs, wo- 
men, futlers, and other people of that fort, who ufually 
follow an army, and of which the number at this time was 
equsd to that of the forces : fo that the whole number of 
fouls that followed Xerxes in this expedition, amounted 
to five millions, two hundred eighty-three thoufand two 
hundred and twenty. This is the computation which 
Herodotus makes of them, and in which Plutarch and 
Ifocrates agree with him. ^ Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
.£Iian, and others, fall very (hort of this number in their 
calculation : but their accounts of the matter appear to 
be lefs authentic tlian that of Herodotus, who lived in 
tfhe fame age tliis ejcpedition was made, and who repeats 
the infcription engraved; by the order of the Amphyfti- 
oils, upon the monument of thofe Grecians who trerc 
killed at Thermopylae, which expreiTed that they fought 
againft three millions of men, 

^ For the fultenance of all thefe perfons there muft 
be every day confumed, according to Herodotus^s eora- 
putation, above a hundred and ten thoufand three hun- 
dred and forty medimnis of flour, (the medimnus wa« 
a aieafure, which, according to Budasus, wa« equiva- 
lent to fix of our bufhels) allowing for every head tht 
quantity of a choeniX) which was the daily portion or al- 
lowance that mafters gave their flaves among the Gre- 
cians:. We have no account in hiftory of any other army 
fo numerous as this. And amongft ail thefe millions of 
men, there was not one that could vie with Xerxes in 
point of beauty, either for the comelincfs of his face, or 
the tallnefs of his perfon. But thi* is a poor merit or 

« Dlod. l.xi.p. 3. Pltp. I. xxxiii. c. xo. ^lian.l. xiil. c. 3* 

• * ticrod. 1. vii. c. 187. 
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pre-cmiaence for a prince, when attended wth no other. 
Accordingly Juftin, after he has mentioned the number 
oi theft troops, adds, that this vail body of forces want« 
ed a chief. Huic tamto agmini dux dejuit. 

We flial I hardly be ab le to conceive how it was poflible 
to find a fufficient quantity of provifions for fuch an im« 
menfe number of perfons, if the ' hiftorian had not in« 
formed us, that Xerxes had employed four whole years 
in making preparations for this expeditipn. We have 
feen already how many veffels of burden there were, 
that coailed along contmually to attend upon and fupply 
the land army : and doubtlels there were frelh ones ar.» 
riving every day, that furniflied the camp with a fuffip 
cient plenty of adi things neceflary. 

^ Herodotus acqu^iints us with the method they made 
ufe of to calculate their forces, which were almoil ia* 
numerable. They alTembled ten thouiand men in a par^ 
ticular place, and ranked them as clofe together as was 
poflible ; after whichthey defcribed a circle quite round 
^kem, and erected a little wall upon that circle about 
half thp height of a man's body; when this was done, 
*hey made the whole army fucceflively pafs through this 
fpace, and thereby knew to what number it amounted. 

Herodotus gives us alfo a particular account of the 
different armour of all the nations this army confifted of. 
Bcfides the generals of every nation, who each of them 
commanded the troops of their refpeftivexountry, the 
iand army was under the command of fix Perfian gene- 
J'als : viz. Mardonius, the fon of Gobryas ; Tirintatech- 
'^us, the fon of Artabanes, and Smerdonus, foa te 
^tanes, both near relations to the king ; Mafiflus, fon 
^f Darius and Atoffa ; Gergis, fon of Ariazcs ; and 
Me jabyfus, fon of Zophyrus. The ten thoufand Per- 
^iiins, who were called the immortal band, were comr 
manded by Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular 
commanders. 

There were likewife four Perfian generals who com* 
Jnanded the fleet. In « Herodotus we have a parti- 

'Hcrvd, ]« vii, c< 19. ' Ibid. c. ^. « Ibid. c. 89, 90. 
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•cular account of all the nations by which it was fitted 
out. Artemifa queen of Halicarnaflus, who from the 
death of her huiband governed the kingdom for her fon, 
who was ftill a minor, brought but five veffels along 
with her; but they were the beft equipped, and the 
•lighteft Ihips in the whole fleet, next to thofe of the Si- 
•donians. This princefs diftinguifli ^d herfelf in this war 
by her fingular courage, and Hill more by her prudence 
and conduft. Herodotus obferves, that among all the 
commanders in the army, there was not one who gave 
Xerxes fo good advice and fuch wife counfel as this 
-queen : but he was not prudent enough to apply it to 
his advantage. 

When Xerxes had numbered his whole forces by lani 
and fea, he afked Demaratus, if he thought the Grecians 
would dare to expeft him. I have already taken notice 
that this Demaratus was one of the two kings of Sparta, 
who being exiled by the faftion of his enemies, had 
taken refuge at the Perfian court, where he was entertain- 
ed With the greateft marks of honour and beneficence. 
^ As the courtiers were onedayexprefling their furprife 
that a king fhould fuffer himfelf to bebanifhed, and de- 
fired him toacquaintthemwith thefeafonof it: **Itis, 
fays he, ** becaufe the law is mote powerful than the 
■kings at Sparta.'* This prince was very much confider- 
ed in Perfia : but neither the injuftice of the Spartan ci- 
tizens, nor the kind treatment of the Perfian king.couli 
make him forget his country*. As foon as he knew that 
Xerxes was making preparations for the war, he found 
means to give the Grecians fecret intelligence oi it- 
And now being obliged, on this occafion, to fpeak his 
fcntiments to the king, he did it with fuch a noble free- 
dom arid dignity, as became a Spartan, and a king'oi 
Sparta. 

* Demaratus, before he anfwered thfc king's quefllon, 
defired to know whether it was his pleafurethat he fliould 
flatter him, or that he (hould fpeak his thoughts to him 
freely and truly. Xerxes having declared that he defired 

*»riut. 5n ApopH Lacnn p. 220. ' Herod. 1. vii. c. 101, 105. 

♦ Amic.or patna p^lifu^ifn^ qudm regi pofl ienejuia, Justin, 
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Tiim to aft with entire finccrity, he fpoke in the follow- 
iog terras : •* Great prince/* fays Demaratus, •* fmce it 
is agreeable tp your pleafure and commands, I Oiall de- 
liver my.fentiments to you with the utmofl truth and 
fincerity . It muft be confeffed, that from the beginning 
of time, Greece has been trained up and accaftomed to 
poverty: but then ihe has introduced and eftabliihed 
virtue withinher territories, which wifdom cultivates, 
and the vigour of her laws maintains. And it is by 
the ufe, which Greece knows how to make of this vir- 
tue, that (be equally defends herfelf againft the incon- 
veniencies of poverty, and the yoke of fervitiidc. BiU, 
to fpeak only of the Laced<£monians» my particular 
countrymen, you may aiTure yourfelf that as they are 
born and bred up in liberty, they will never hearken to 
any propofals that tend to flavery'. Though they were 
deferted and abandoi:ied by all the other Grecians, and 
reduced to a band of a thoufand men, or even to a 
more inconfiderable number, they will ftill come out 
to meet you, and notrefufe to give you battle." 

Xerxes upon hearing this difcourfe fell a laughing; 
and as he could not comprehend how men, in fuch a 
flate of liberty and independence, as the Lacedaemoni- 
ans were defcribed to enjoy, who had no mailer to force 
and compel them to it, could be capable of expofing 
themfel ves in fuch a manner to danger and death ; Dc- 
maratus replied : *'*" The Spartans, indeed, are free, and 
under no lubjeftion to the will -of any man ; but at the 
fame time, they have laws to which they are fubjeS, 
Hind of which they ftaiid in greater awe than your fub- 
je6ls do of your majefty. Now by thefe laws they are 
forbid ever to fly in battle, let the number of their 
enemies be never fo fuperior : and are commanded, 
by abiding firm in their poft, either to conquer or to 
die," 

Xerxw was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratu^ fpoke to liim, and continued liis march. 

' ' . ; * Herod, L vii. c. 145, 146. 

' ' ' ' Sect. 
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SlCT. rV. The Latedsrmonians ofid Athenians fend t$ 

' their Allies in vain, to require Succours from them, 

TheCommandofthe Fleet given to the Lacedcemonians, 

• T ACEDiEMON and Athens, which were the two 
jLj moft powerful cities of Greece, and- the cities 
againft which Xerxes was moft exafperated, were not 
indolent or afleep^ whilft to formidable an enemy was 
approaching. Haying received intelligence long be- 
fore of the aefigns of that prince, tbey had lent fpies to 
Sardis, In order to have a more exad Miformation of the 
number and quality of his forces. Thefe fpies were 
fcffeed, and as xhcy were juft going to be put to death, 
•Xerxes coontermanded it, and gave orders that they 
ftould be condu&ed .through his army, and then lent 
back without any harm being done to them. At their 
JTctum the Grecians underftood what they had to appre- 
Jiend from fo potent an enemy. 

They fentdepnties at the fame time to Argos, into 
Sicily to GeloA tyrant of Syracufc, tothe ides ol Core) ra 
and Crete, to delire fuccours from them, and to forma 
league againft the common enemy. 

"* The people of Argos offered a very confiderabid 
fuccoup, on condition they fliould have an equal (hare 
of the authority and command with the Lacedaemonians. 
The latter confented, that the king of Ai^os (houhi have 
the fame authority as either of the two kings of Spaita. 
This was granting them a great deal : but into what er- 
rors and mifchicfs are not men led by a miftaken point 
of honour, and a foolifh jcaloufy of command! The 
Argives were not contented with this offer, and.rcfufed 
to enter into the league with the Grecians, without 
confidering, that if they fuffered them to be deftroyed* 
their own ruin muft inevitably follow. 

" The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and 
addreifed themfelVes to Gelon, who was the moft potent 
princeof the Greeks at^hat Urae. HepromifedtoafliS 

> Herod. 1, vii. c^ 145, 14&. • Ibid. c. 148* i^t. 

» Ibid. c. 153, x§t. 
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them with two hundred veflels of three benches of oasn 

with an army of twenty thoufand foot and two thoufand 
horfe, two thoufand light'«iffmed foldiers, andthe fame 
number of bdw-tnen and (lingers, and to fupply the 
Grecian army with provifions during the whole war^ 
on condition they would make him generaliilisno of all 
the forces both by land and fea. The Lacedsnftionians 
were highly offended at fuch a propofsd. Geioa then 
abated lomewhat in his demands, and promifed the 
fame, provided he had at leaft the command either of 
the fleet or the army. This propofal was flremionfly 
oppofed by the Athenians, who tnadeanfwcr, that they 
alone had a right to command the fleet, in cafe the Lace- 
dasmoniam were willing to give it up. Gelon h^d a 
more fubftantial reafon for not leavitig Sicily unproi 
vided of troops, which was the approach of the f ormida* 
ble army of the Carthaginians, commanded by AmiU 
car, which confifted of three hundred thoufand men. 

"The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu* 
gave the envoys a more favourable anfwer, and imme- 
diately put to fea with a fleet of fixty veffels. But 
they advanced no farther than to the coafts of Laco- 
nia, pretending they were hindered by contrary wizids, 
but m reality waiting to fee the fuccefs of an engage- 
ment, that they might afterwards range themlielvea xjn 
the fide of the conqueror. 

'The people of Crete, having confalted the Delphic 
oracle, toknow what refolution they were to takeon this 
occafion, abfolutelyrefufed to enter into the league. . 

"^ Thus were the Lacedaemonians and Atheniaii& left 
almoil to themfelves, all the reft of the cities ^nd na- 
tions having fubmitted to the heralds, that Xerxcs had 
fent to require earth and water of them, excepting the 
people of Thefpia and of Platea. 'In fo prelfiilg a 
danger, their firft care was to put an end to all difcord 
and divifion among themfelves ; for which reafon the 
Athenians made peace with the people of iEgina, with 
^hom they were actually at war. 

•Herod. 1. vii. c, l68, p Ibid, c, 169— 171. 

^ Ibid. c. 13a, . ' Ibid. c. 145. 
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4 < Thoir htTit CMte was to appoini % general : for ri^erei 
Aever was any Meafion wberqin it was more aeceiTafy 
tD choofe oQCi capable of fo impoftapt a truft, tliaa in 
cfab ](reffintoOQnjunftufe, when preece wa$ upop tke 

fHat qI being aita(;ked by ttie who)e fcMrcc of A^^» 
he moft abk and experienced captains terrified ^t tbq 
gc(«atne£iof the ilang^r».bild taiwQa |be refolution of i^p( 
preheating ihemfelves as candidates* Thi^re was a q^V" 
tain citiaeiLait Atheps, whofe nam^ was Spicy de$, who 
l^dfome eloquence, but in ptbeir refpe^U was.a perfon 
^f noimerh* was.in diffepitt^tion far bi^ want of cout 
n^e and potoriouf for bi^ ava^iq^^ jKptwithfi^lidJQg 
all which it WM approbended. Ihat in.^he ^flispibly o< 
liib.people the velcs woiild run in bi« &iVQMr. ThQifii(t 
toc^s*.M?hawa$fcnfiblf, *ibatjn calm Y(Siith«r ^bfH)ft 
an^maFiaef may bet:apabl^ of PQnduQinga.veil'cl, biu 
thatiin i^orms andten^peil^ the moft able pilots soFt^^t 4 
lofs, was convinced* that the cpmuionweaUh was ru- 
ined* if Epicydes was chqiiin. general vhpf<s venal and 
mercenary foul gave tbem the juftfsft re^on to fear, 
libalhewas not proof againft the PorQan gpld. There 
aceoccafioos, when, In order tq a^.wifiQly (I had aimoil 
faid regularly) it is neceflary tp difpenfe with and rife 
aboi^e all lule. Tben^iftocles, who knew very well 
thauinthepffifeiit date ol affairs he was the only perfun 
capable oi commanding, did for that reafon in^t no 
fcruple of employing bribes and prefents to reraqvchis 
eotupetitor : r and having found means to make die 
ambition of Epicydes amends, by gratifying his ava- 
ticc, be got himfelf elefted general in his ilead. We 
Hiay here, I think, very jufily apply to Themiftocles 
vhat Titus Liviqs fays of Fabius on a like occafioii. 
This great con^mander finding, when Hannibal wa^ m 
the heart of Italy, that tb^ people were going to make 
a' man of no merit conful, employed all his own. cre4U» 

• Plut. in Thcmift. p. 114. 

. ^(luifikt nautaruft, vdlorumquc traPfuiUo mari ^ermrjC ffoUji i uinvH 
f(zva tempcfltu eftt ac turbato viari rapitur vcnto navts^ turn viro et gubfmtf^^ 
0pui ejU Lxv. I. xxiv. n. 8. 

"t XB'>\tyiwi T»iy <^i\Q7iiAiai tfc»y>jffa7f Trap* tit Ewixi/J*. , 
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as wetla^ lihat'of bis friends, to be contiiiueii in the 
coi>ful(hip, without being concerned at the clamour 
that might be rai fed againit him; and he fucceeded in 
the attotnpt* The hiitorian adds, '^ *The conjuncture 
of affairs, and the extreme danger the commonwealth 
was expofed to, were arguments of fiich weight, that 
they prevented any one from being offended at a con- 
dud which might appear to be contrarjr to rules, and 
Eemoved all fufpicion of Fabius's having a6ied upon 
any motive of intereft or ambition. On the contrary 
the public admired his generofity and greatnefs of 
foul, in that, as he knew the commonwealth had occa- 
fion for an accomplifhed general, and could not be 
ignorant or doubtful of his own fingular merit in that 
iefpe£^, he had ciioCen rather in fome fort to hazard his 
own reputation, and perhaps expofe his chara£ler to 
the reproaches of envious tongues, than to be wanting 
in anv fervice he could render his country.*' 

*The Athenians alfo pafled a decree to recal home 
all their people that were in banifhment. They were 
aifraid, left Ariftides fhouid join their enemies, and left 
his ctedit fhouid cairry overagrdatmS^ny others to the 
fide of the Barbarians. But they had a very falfe notion 
of their citizen, who was infinite^Iy remote from fuch 
fentiments. Be that as it would, on this extraordinary 
junfture they thoug}it fit to recal him; and Themiflo- 
cles was fo lar from oppofing the decree for that pur- 
pofe, that he promoted it with all his credit and autho* 
"ty. The hatred and divifion of thcfe great men had 
nothing in them of that implacable, bitter, and outrage* 
ous fpirit, which prevailed among the Romans in the 
later times of the republic. The danger of the ftate 
^asihe means of their reconciliation, and when their 
fervice was necefTary to the prefervation of the public^ 

t Plut. in Arift. p. 32a, 333. 
* Tcmpus ac nectfitas beUu tfc difcrimcnjumma rertLm^ ffdebant ti quis out 
Vi- exmpium. exquirtrtt otAfufpeQum cupiditMtit iuperii coniiUm fuibetet, Quin 
lioidiiwa pQtius magnitudinem aami, quod cum/ummo imferatore (Jje opus reip* 
P^^ feque eitrn haud dubif cjjey minoris invidiam fuamt f quoj^x re orirctitr^ 
f«ww kilitatcm rcip, fccrjjii, Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 9. 
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they laid alide all their jealoufy and rancour: and we 
ihall fee by the fequel, that Ariflides was fp far &09 
fjecretly thwarting hk ancient rival, that he zfsaloufly 
contributed to the fuccefs of his enterphfes« and tothe 
advancement of his glory. 

. The alarm increafed in Greece* in prpportion as they 
received advice that the Perfian army advanced. If 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians had been able to 
make no other refiftance than with their land forces, 
Greece had been utterly ruined and reduced to ilavery. 
This exigence taught them how to fet a. right .value 
upon the prudent foreftght of ThemiftDcl/ej, who upon 
£ome other pretext had caufed a hundred galleys xo be 
built.' Jnilead of judging like the.reiti^f the Athenians, 
who looked upon the vjfclory of . Marathon, as. the. end 
of the war, he on the contrary <onfidered it rathe^r as 
the beginning, or as the fignal of Jlill greater, b;ittles, 
for which it was uecefiary to prepare the Athenian 
people: and firom that very time be began to think of 
raifing Athene to a fiiperigrity aven Sparta, which for 
a long tiipe bad beeiUne mifltrefs of all Greece. With 
this view be judged it expedient tamake the Athenian 
power entirely maiitini^^ perceiving very plainly that, 
as Ihe was (o we^kby landi Ae had no other way to 
render herfelf neceifacy.to her allies, or formidable to 
her enemies. :His opinion herein prevailed among ^^ 
people in fpite of |he Q]^ofition of Miltiad^s, wiiofe 
difference of opinion undoubtedly arofe from the ^ittlc 
probability there was« th^t a people entirely nn^- 
quainted with fightii^gat fea« and that were ojily capa- 
ble of fitting out and arming very fmall vefTels, (hould 
be able to writhftand fo formidable. a power as that of 
the Perfians, who had both a numerous land army, and 
a fleet of above a tboufand (hips. 

• The Athenians liad feme filyer mines in a part of 
Attica, called.Laurium, the whole revenues and pfo- 
du3s of which ufed to be diilrihutcd amongft them. 
Themiflocles.had the courage to propofc to the people, 

> » Plot, in ThcxQilt p. 1 1 A. 

that 
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(hat they fhould abolifh tbefe diQributions, and employ 
diat ihoncfy in building veffels with three benches of 
oars, in order to make war upon the people of i£gina, 
againft Whom he endeavoured to inflame their ancieilt 
j^Ioufy* No people are ever willing t6 facrifice their 
private intereils to the general utility of the public : for 
they fddom have fo much generoftty or public fpirit, 
as to pnrchafe the welfare or prefervation of the ftate at 
theirown expence. The Athenian people, however, 
did it upon this occafion : moved by the lively rcmon- 
ftrances of Themiftocles, they contented, that the mo- 
ney which arofe from the pfoduA of the mines, fliould 
be emjployed in the building of a hundred galleys. 
Againit the arrival of Xerxes tney doubled the number, 
and to that fleet Greece owed its prefervation. 

* When they came to the point of naming a general 
for the command of the navy, the Athenians, who alonje 
had furnifhed the two thirds of it, laid claim to that 
honour, as appertaining to them, and their pretenfiom 
were certainly juft and well grounded. It happened, 
however, that the fuffrages of the allies all concurred 
in favour of Eurybiades, a Lacedaemonian. Themi- 
ftocles, though very afpirinff after gloiy, thought it 
incumbent upon him on this occafion to neglecl his 
own interefts for the common good of the nation: and 
ciwng the Athenians to underitand that, provided they 
behaved themfelves with courage and conduct, all im 
Grecians would quickly- defire to conferthe command 
upon them of their own accord, he perfuaded them to 
confent, as he would do himfelf, to give up that point 
at prefent to the Spartans. It may juftly oe faid that 
this prudent moderation in Themiftocles was another 
means of faving the ftate. For the allies threatened to 
feparate themfelves from them, if they refufed to conu 
ply; and if that had happened, Greece muft have been 
inevitably ruined. 

« Herod. 1. viii. €.213. -* 
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Sect.. V. ' TA^ Battle of Thtrmopytd. The Heath of 

Leonidas. 

y I ^HE.only thiny th^t^no^i^ remaioed.to be dif- 
X cuffed was to know, in what, place, tliey fliould 
jrefolve to- meet tbePerfiains, in<yrder tO;difiputc. their 
entrance into Greece. Th^people <rf TJujAaly. r^re- 
fented, that as they were the nibfi: exj^Qfed» itnd likely 
to be firft attacked by the enemy, it was but rcafonable, 
^hat their defence and,fccuriiy, on which. the fafety of 
all Greece fo much depended, fliould firft be provided 
for; without which they fhould he obliged to take 
ether m^afures, that would be Contrary to their inclin- 
.ationSf but yet abfolutely neceffary, in cafe.tteir coun- 
try was left unprotefled and delencelefs. It was here- 
upon refolved, that ten thoufaad men fliould be fent to 
guard the pafbge which feparates Macedonia from 
TheffaJyi near thejriverPeneus, between the mountains 
of Olympus and Offa. But AJexandei-y the fon of 
,Amynta8« .king of Macedoma» hairing. given. tfaem to 
.underfiand, thai if they waited fot the ^erfi^irs in that 
^acie, 'they muil incyitahly be ovicrpowfcFed,by their 
nuimbeii. they retired to Thermppylae. The Thefe- 
Iiiins» finding themfelves thus abandoned, without any 
£uftj)er deliberations fubmitted to the Perfians.. 

^ TKermQ|!yie is a ftrait or nairow pafs of Mount 

CElta, between ThetTaly and Phocis, but twenty-five 

!iieet, broad, which theiefore might be defended by a 

(fittall nuniber of fonces, and whrcfa was the oitly way 

through which the Perfian land-army could enter 

: Acliaia, and advance to befiege Athens. . This was the 

place where the Grecian army thought iit to wait for 

ti\e enemy : the perfon who commanded it was Leo- 

nidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. 

* Xerxes in the miean traae was. upon his march: he 
had given orders for his fleet to follow. him along the 
cbaft, and to regulate their mptiops according to thofe 
of the land army. Wherever he came, he found pro- 

r A. M. 3524. Ant, J. C. 480. Herod. 1. vu, c. 172, 173. 
•lbid»c. 175, 177. * lUd. c. X08, i3«, 
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vifiom and f€^rdhm€Ats prepared* tefomhknd^, <pw. 
fiuirtt to the order« he had* (em ; ahd' every cky he a#* 
rived at gave him a magnificent etiteftaffeillieitC) 'whu:h 
cofl immeirife fums of motiey* The v^ft «xpience 6i 
tliefe treats ga^re occafion to a witty hying id ^ certain 
citizei) of Abdera in Thrace, wbo> when tl|Ci king wis 
gone, iaidj they Ought to thank the gods that he eat but 
one meal. a day. 

** In the fame coumry of Thrace, there w« a prince 
whofltowed an eittfaordinary greatnefs of foul on that 
occafion : it was the kingof tlieBifahes. Whilfl all the 
other princes ran into fervitude, and bafely fubmittod 
to Xerxes, he bravely refufed to receive his yoke, or to 
obey him. Not being in a condition to refift him widi 
open force, he retired to the top of the mountain 
Rhodope, into an iAacceifible place, and forbad all his 
fons, who Were fix VA number, to carry arms againft 
ijfTti^ct* But they, either out of fear of Xerxes, or out 
ol cutiofity to fee fo important a war, followed the Per- 
^iimiy in t<$At]i^a<tiAi6n to theit father's injun£^ion. On 
their return homd,th«rir father, fo pHnifti fo dife^): a dif- 
4>bedi'cnce^ eoii^i¥ined all his fons «o have tbnif.^y^s 
pwi (3mu Xe#:t€fr continued bii march through Thftwe, 
Mac^'doni^a, aitd Theflitly, evtfry thing giving waj' b"S- 
lore liim till he ^ame to the flrait of Thcrmoj>ylie« 

^ One cannot fee, without the utmoft ajloniflim^ttt, 
with what a handfi^ of troops the Grecians oppofed the 
hihumerable army of Xerxes. We find a particular 
dccoant ^yi their number in Paufanias. Alt their forces 
joined together, amounted only to eleven thourf&nd i^ffh 
hundred rrien* Of which number four thoufand otily 
were employed at Therniopy lac to defend the pttfe« Silt 
tbefe foldiers, adds the hiftorian, were aU deterniin^d 
to a man either to conquer or die. And what is: it that 
afii afrmy of fuch refolution is not able to effeft ? - 

^ Wiien Xerxes advanced near the ftmits of Thei^- 
tnopylar, he was ftrangely furprifed to find that* Ih^y 
were prepared to difpute his pafliage* He had always 

•'. Httod* K viii» c. 116. < Pauf. J. x. p. €4$.- 

' Herod. 1. vii. c. 207 — S3i* Diod. l.'xi* p. ^ tO* '■-> 
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Aitteitd biBifelfi, thai on the firfthe^itigof bis arrhai, 
the Grecians would betake themfelves to flight; nQi 
could he efier be perfuaded to believe what Demaratus 
had told him from the beginning of his proje£l» that at 
the firft i»afs he came to» he would find his whole army 
flopped Dy a handful of men. . He fent out a fpy be- 
fore him to take a view of the enemy. The fpy 
brought him word that he found the Lacedaemonians 
out of their intrenchments, and that they were divert- 
ing themfelves with military exercifes and combing 
their hair : this was the Spartan manner of preparing 
themfelves for battle. 

Xerxes, ftill entertaining fome hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on purpofe to give them time to re- 
treat. * And in this interval of time he ufpd his utmoft 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making bim magnifi- 
cent promifes, and alTuring him that he would make 
him mailer of all Greece, if he would come oyer to his 
party. Leonidas reje£led his propofal with fcorn and 
indignation. Xerxes having afterwards wrote to hira 
to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a ftyle and fpirit 
truly laconical, anfwered him in thefe words; *Come 
andiake them. Nothing remained but to prepare them* 
lelves to engage the Lacedaemonians. Xerxes firft 
commanded bis Median forces to march againfl them, 
.with orders to take them, all alive, and bring them to 
himw Thefe Medes were not able to ftand the charge 
of the Grecians ; and being fhamefuUy put to flight, 
they fliowed, fays Jierodotust, that Xerxes had a great 
nany men and but few foldiers. The next that were 
^ fent to fa?e the Spartans, were thofe Perfians called 
the immortal band, which cpnfifted of ten thoufanil 
men, and were the heft troops in the whole army. 
But thefe had no b^ter fuccefs than the former. 

Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able to force his way 
through troops fo determined to conquer or die, was ex- 
tremely perplexed, and could not tell what refolution to 

• jPIttt. in Lkou. Apoph. p^ SS5. ^ K*rtyfe6-\.(^ juoTumr X«& 

^duci taiUm vtri, 

take, 
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Cake, when- an inhabitant of the country came to him, 
aod difcover^d a fecret * path to the top of an eminence, 
which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. 
He quickly difpatched a detachment thither; which 
marching all night, arrived there at the break of day, 
and pofTeffed themfelves of that advantageous poft. ' 
The Greeks were foon apprized of this misfortune; 
andJLeonidas feeing that it was now impoilible to repulfe 
the enemy, oblf|red the reft of the allies to retire, but 
fiayed himfelf with his three hundred Lacedaemonians, 
all refolving to die with their leader, who being told by 
the oracle, that either Lacedaemon or her king mud ne» 
ceffarily perifli, determined, without the lead difficulty 
or hefitation, to facrifice himfelf for his country. The 
Spartens loft all hopes either of conquering or elcaping, 
and looked upon Thermopylae as their burying-place. 
The king, exhorting his men to take fome nourifliment, 
and telling them at the fame time that they fiiould fup 
together with Pluto, they fet up a (hout of joy, as if they 
had been invited to a banquet, and full of ardour advanc> 
cd with their king to battle. The fhock was exceeding 
violent and bloody. Leonidas himfelf was one of the 
firft that fell. The endeavours of the Lacedaemonians 
to defend his dead b6dy were incredible. At length, 
not vanquiflied,but opprcfled by numbers, they all tell^ 
except one man, who efcaped to Sparta, where he was 
treated as a coward and traitor to his country, and no^ 
body would keep company or converfe with him. But 
foon afterwards ne maae a glorious amends for his fault 
at the battle of Plataea, where he diftinguifhed himfelf 
in an extraordinary manner, * Xerxes, enraged to the 
laft degree againft Leonidas for daring to make head 
againft? him, caufed his. dead body to be hung up* on a 
gallows, and made his intended uifhonour oi his ene- 
my his own immortal fliame. 

' Herod. 1. vii. c. 838^ 
* When the Gauls, two hundred years after thisj came to invade 
6reecc,.they podcdcd themfelves of the ftraits of Thermopylx by means 
af the Came by-path, which ibc Grecians had lUU ne^lcticd to fecure. 
f^M4(. 1. i. p. 7 i( 8, 
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Some trtue ^f jtpr ii>efe' tranf»ailo(p^ by ordcJr of At 
AmphyfiionSv a ]»Ekgta£i;<tit m^fiju^ifsieKit y as erefteli ai 
Thermopylae to tiiehonoiir oi thefc br^ve defenders af 
Greece., and upon the m0iiumeilt were two infcriptioni; 
one of which weis general, and related to all thofe that 
died at Thermopylae, importing that the Qrceks of Pcp 
lopomiefus, to the numfeer only of four thoufand, had 
made head againit the Perlian ^rnty, which confifted of 
three millioiis of men : the other related to t)\e Spartans 
in particular. It was compofefd by the poet Simonides, 
and is very remarkable for its (ixnplicity. It b as fol- 
lows: 

* ft Jf<y, ayii}^0¥ Aax«5i/)u,o»;o/r, or/ Tit dt 

That is to fay j Go^ pa^ng<irt and tell at Laadamon^ 
thai we died here in obtdienee to kerJkcredlaxSs* Forty 
years afterwards, Paufaniaa, who obtained the viftory of 
rlataea, caufed the bones of Leonidas to be carried from 
Thermopylae to Sparta, and erefied a magnificent monu- 
ment to his memory \ near which was likewife another 
erefted for Paufanias. Every year.at thefe itombs wasa 
funeral oration pronounced to the hppoqrof tbefe hc- 
joes, and a public game, wherein noi>e but Lacedaemo- 
nians had a right to partake, in ord^er to (bow, tha^ they 
al.one were concerned in the glory obtained at Ther- 
mopylae. 

• Xerxes in that affair loft above twenty tliouf^ 
men^ among which were two of the king's bf^o^hcrs. He 
was very fenfible, that fo great a lofs^ which wfis a ma- 
nifeft proof of the courage of their ei^emies, \ya« papaW^ 
of alarming and difcoiiraging his foldiers. In order 
therefore to conceal the knowledge of it from tljem, ^ 
caufed all his men that were killed in that aftion,except 
a thoufand, whofe bodies he ordered to be l^ft upon the 
field, to be thrown together into large holes, which were 

f Uerod. 1. viii. c. 34, 25. 

• Fori animo Lacedecmanii m TJurmopyOs occidcrunt in guas SinUfiudes^ 

Vic^ hofpesy Sparta nos te hie vidfjfe jacentes^ 
JDumfa^i^iii patria Ugibus obfequimkr,' • * 

Cx6« Tufc. Quxft, ]. i. n. ioi« 

fccretly 
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ftcreily Inadc^ and covered over aftcrww d$ with e^kUH 
and kerbs* Tliisftraiagemfucceeded very ill: forwh^a 
thefoldiers in his fleet, being curious tofee the field o( 
battle* obtained leave to come thither for tfaac purpofe, 
it ictirtd Father to difcover his own littleneifs of foul* 
thaa to conceal the number of the flain. 

''Difmayed with a vi£h>ry that had coft him fo deaf* 
heaiked Demaratud» if the Lacedsemoniails bad maBy 
fuch Ibldiers. That, prince told him^ that tfaeSpartan're* 
public had a great many cities belongingia it,.of iwhtich 
ail the inliabifaiu^ were exceeding brave; but tSsM the 
inhabitants of Lacedaemon* who were properly c^led 
Spartans, and who were about eight thoiifand in num- 
ber, furpaffed all the reft in valour, and were all of them 
fuch as thofe who had fought under Leouidaa. 

I return a little to the battle of Thcnnopyls^, the 
iflfue o£ which, fatal in appearance, miglti make an im- 
preiTion upon the' minds ot the readers to ttie diladl^'ail*' 
tageof the Lacedsemonians, and occalion. their courage 
to be looked upon as the effcEt of a prefumptuous te- 
merity, or a defperate refolution. 

That a3ion of Leonidas, with his three hundred Spar^ 
tans, was not the t&A of raihnefs or defpair, but was 
a wi£e^ and noble conduQ, as ^Diodorus Siculu3 has 
taken care to obferve in the magnificent encomium 
upon that famous engagement, to which he afcribes thp 
fuccefs of sdl the enfuing viftories and campaigns. 
Leobidas, knowing that Xerxes marched at the head of 
all the ibrces of the eaft, in order to overwbe^tt and 
cruih a little country by the dint of his nunofoers, right- 
It conserved from the luperiority of his genius and un- 
aerftanding, that if tbey pretended to make the fuccefs 
of that war cenfift in oppofin^ force to force, and num- 
bcrs to numbers, all the Grecian nations together would 
never be able to equal the Periians, or to difpute the 
viflory with -them; that it was therefore neceffary to 
point out to Greece another means of > fafety and pre- 
servation, whilft (he was uoder thefe alarms ; and that 
they ought to (how the whole univerfc, who had all their 

^ Hcrodrl. vii«c. i0^ t3f. ^Lib. xi* p. 9. 
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eyes upon them, what glorious thiags may be doner 
when greatnefs of mind is oppofed to force of body, 
true courage and bravery agamft blind impetuofity, the 
love of liberty againft tyrannical oppreiBon, and a few 
difciplined veteran troops againft a confufed multitude, 
though never fo numerous. Thefe brave Lac^aemo- 
nians thought it bec|ime them, who were the choiceft 
foldiers of the chief people of Greece, to devote them- 
felves*to certain death, in order to make the PerCans 
feniibl^ how difficult it is to reduce free men to flave'- 
ry, aifd to teach the reft of Greece, by their example, 
either to vanquiih or to periih. 

I do not copy thefe fentiments from my own inven- 
tion, or afcribe them to Leonidas without foundation ; 
they are plainly comprifed in that ftiort anf\ifcr, wliich 
th^t Worthy king of oparta made a certain Lacedemo- 
nian; who,:beingaftomflKdatthe generous refolution 
the king had taken, fpoke to him in this manner : ** ^h 
itpoffiblethen, Sir, that you can think of marching with 
a handful.of men againft fuch a mighty and innumenio 

ble army ?'* '• If we are to reckon upon numbers,? 

replied Lcfonidas, *• all the people of Greece together 
would ^nm be fufficient, fince a Imall part of the Perfiaa 
army is equal to all her inhabitants : but if we are to 
reckon upon valour, my little troop is more than.&fi* 
ficient." 

The event (bowed the juftnefs of this prince's ftntii- 
mients; That rlluftrious example of courage aftoniifaed 
the Perfians, and gave new fpirit and vigour to the 
Greeks. The lives then of this hevoic leader and hi5 
brave troop were not thrownaway, but ufef uUy employ- 
ed ; and iheir death was attended witka^ douole effe6ly 
more great and lafting^than they themfelve» had imagin- 
ed. On one hand, it was in a manner the feed of their en- 
fuing viftories, which made the Perfiansfor ever after 
lay ahde all thoughts of attacking Greece ; {b that during 
the feven or eight fucceeding reigjas/. there was neither 
any prince who durft entertain {ut5n a deftgn, nor any 
•ftatterer in his court, who durft propofe the thing to him* 

^ Plot, in LacM| Apoph* p. SS5* 

On 
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On the olher hand, fuch a fignal and exemplary in« 
ftance of intrepidity made an indelible impreflion upon 
all the reft of the Grecians, anA left a perfuafion deep- 
ly rooted in their hearts, that they were able to fubdue 
the Perfiuis, and fubvert their vaft empire. Cimon was 
the man who made the firft attempt of that kind with 
fuecefs. Agefilaus afterwards puflied that defign fo 
far, that he made the peat monarch tremble in his pa- 
lace at Sufa. Alexander at laft accompliihed it with 
incredible facility. He never had the leaft doubt, no 
more than the Macedonians who followed him, or the 
whole country of Greece, that chofe him general in 
that expedition, but that with thirty thoufand men he 
could reduce the Perfian empire, as three hundred 
Spartans had been fufEcient to check the united forces 
ot the whole Eaft. . . , 

Sect. VI. Naval Battle near Artemi/a* 

* T^HE very fame day on which paffed the glorious 
X a£lion at Thermopylae, there was alfo an engage- 
ment at fea between the two fleets. That of the Gre- 
cians, exclufive of the little galleys and fmall boats, 
confifted of two hundred and feventy-one veflels. This 
fleet had lain by near Artemifa, a promontory of Eu- 
bcea upon the northern coaft towards the flraits. That 
of the enemy, which was much more numerous, was 
near the fame place, but had lately fuifered in a violent 
temp^ft^ which had deftroyed above four hundred of 
their veiTels, Notwithftanding this Iofi$, as it was ftill 
vaftly fuperior in number to that of the Grecians, which 
they were preparing to fall upon,they detached two bun- 
<lred of their veflels, with orders to ivait about £uboea, 
to the end that none of the enemy's veflels might be 
able. to efcape them. The Grecians having got inteU 
^i^cnce of that feparation, immediately fet fail in the 
i^ight, in order to attack that detachment at day-break 
^be next morning. But not meeting with it, they went 
towards the evening and fell upon the bulk of the ene«* 

^ Hesod, 1. viii c. t-i^»8. Plod, k »• p« »0r lu *" 
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my's fleet, which tlwy treated very roughly. Night 
coming on, they were obliged to feparate, and both 
parties retired to their poft* But the very night that 
parted them^ proved more pernicious to the Perfians 
than tht engagement which had preceded, from a vio* 
lent ftorm of wind, accompanied with rain and thun* 
dier, which diftreiTed and haraifed their veflcis till break 
of day: and the two hunfdred fliips alfo, that had been 
idetacfaed from their fleet, as we mentioned before, were 
almoft all caft away upbn the coafi of Euboea ; it being 
ihe will of the gods fays Herodotus, that the twg 
fleets ihould become very near equal. 

The Athenians having the fame day received a rein* 
forcamentof fifty-three veflcis, thi8 Grecians, who were 
^pprifed of tiie wreck that had befallen^ part of the 
enemy's fleet, fell upon the fliips of the Cilicians at the 
fame hour they had attacked the fleet the day before, 
and funk a great number of them* The Perfians, being 
afliamed to fee themfelvcs thus infulted by'an enemy 
that was fo much inferior in number, thought fit the 
^ext day to appear firft in a difpofition to engage. The 
battle was very obftinate tliis time, and the fuccefs 
pretty near equal on both fides, excepting that the Per- 
fiins, who were incommoded by the largenefs and num- 
ber of tlieir veffels, fuftained much the greater lofs. 
Both parties however retired in good order. 

"» All thefe aSions, which pafled near Artemif<s» ^^^ 
not bring matters to an fibfolute decifion, but contri- 
buted very much to a^nimate the Athenians, as they 
were convinced by their own experience, that there is 
nothing really formidable, either in the number and 
magnificent ornaments of veffels, or in the Barbarians 
infolent fliouts and fongs of vi£lory, to men that know 
how to come to clofe engagement, and tliat have the 
courage to fight with fteadinefs and refolution; and 
that the heft way of dealing with fuch. an enemy, is to 
defpife all that vain appearance, to advance boldly up 
to tliem, and to charge them brifltly and vigoroufly 
without ever giving ground. 

» paucin Xkemift. p. 115, it;. Her. 1« viil c aa* a2. 
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Tbe Grecian fleet having at this time had intelligence 
of what had paAed at Thermopylae^ refolvQd upon the 
coorfe. the^ were to take without any further d&Iibera- 
j lion. ThJcy immediately failed away from Artenufay 
I and advancing toward the heart of Greece, they ftop-. 
ped at Salaratn, a little ifle very near and over againil 
Attica. WliiLft the fleet was retreating^ Themiftocles 
pafled through all the places where it was neceflary for 
the enemies to come to land, in order to take in freifa 
water or other ^provifions, and in large chara&ers ca» 
graved upon the rocks and the ftones the following 
words, wliich beaddrefled to the lonians : '' Be of our 
fide, ye people of Ionia : come over to the party of your 
fathers, who expofe their own lives for no other end 
than to maintain your liberty : or if you cannot pofliH 
blydo that« at leaft do the Perfi^ns all the mifchief you 
can; when we are engaged with them, and put thfeir 
army into diforder and conf ufton. " By this means Thc- 
miftocles hoped either to bring the lonians really over 
to their party, or at leaft to render them fufpecfed to 
the Barbarians. We fee this general bad his thoughts 
always intent upon his buftnefs, and negle6led nothing 

that could contribute to the fuccefs of his defigns, 

» *• . , » 

Sect. VII. The Atktnians abandon iheir Cziy, takich 
is taken and burni by Xerxes. 

• - ■ * * 

XERX£S in the mean time was entered into tbe 
country of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and 
was burning and plundering the cities of the Phociaas^. 
The inhabitants ofPeloponnefus, having no thoughts 
but to fave their own country, refolved to abandon all 
the reft, and to bring all the Grecian forces together 
withiMthe ifthmus, over which they intended to build 
a ftrong wall from one fea to the other, a fpace of near 
fivemiles Englifli. The Athenian^ were highly provok- 
ed at fo bafe a defertion, feeing themfelves ready to fall 
into the hands of the Perfians, and likely to bear the 
whole weight of their fury and.vengeance. Sometime 

before 
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tefore they had confulted the oracleofDelphos, which 
liad given them for an ainfwer, ?* • that there would be 
noway of favingthe city but by walls of wood." The 
Sentiments of the people were much divided about this 
ambiguous expreflion: fome thought it was to be un4> 
derftood to mean the citadel, becaufe heretofcH-e it had 
been furrounded with wooden palifades. But Tbemif* 
tocles gaveanother fenfe to the words, which was muck 
more natural, underftanding it to intend ihipping; and 
^enionftrated, that the only meafures they had to take 
were to leave the city empty, and to embark all the in- 
habitants. But this was a refolution. the people would 
not at all give ear to, as thinking themfelves inevitably 
loft, and.not even caring to conquer, when once they 
had abandoned the temples of their gods and the tombs 
of their anceflors. Here Themiflocks had occafion for 
all his addrefs and all has eloquence to work upon the 
people. After he had reprcfented to them, that Athens 
did not confift either of its walls, or its houfes, but oi 
its citizens, and that thefavingof thefe wasthepreferv- 
ation of the city, he endeavoured to perfuade them by 
the argument moft capable of making an impie/Son 
upon them in the unhappy, afflified, anddangerous cor> 
dition they were then in, I mean the argument and 
motive of divine authority ; giving them to underftand 
by the very, words. of the oracle, and by the prodigies 
which had happened^ that their removing for a tune 
from Athens was manifeftly the will of the gods. 

p A decree was therefore pafTed, by which, in ord«r 
to foften what appeared fo hard in the refokicioa of 
defertingthe city, it was ordained, **that Athens fliould 
be given up in truft into the hands, and committed to 
the keeping and proteftion of Minerva, patjronefs of 
the Athenian people j that all fuch inhabitants as were 
able to bear arms, fhould go on fhipboard ; and that 
every citizen fhould provide,, as well as he could, for 
the lafety and fecurJty of his wife,, children,, and 
flaves." 

•Herod. ]. V in c. 19^^143; ' 

f Ibid. 1* viii«: c. ix^Qi* fliu. in lliemi^ p. ti 7; 
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•J The extf aordinary behaviour of Cimon, who* was 
at this time very young, was of mat weight on this 
lingular occafion. Followed by his companions, with a 
gay and cheerful countenance, he went publicly along 
the fireet of the Cerimachus to the citadel, in order tt> 
confecrate a bit of a bridle, which he carried in his 
hand, in.the temple of Minerva, defigning to make thie 
people underftand by this religious and affeding cere- 
mony, that they had no further bufinefs with land* 
forces, and that it behoved them now to betake them- 
felves entirely to fea. After he had made an offering 
of this bit, he took one of the (hields that hung upon 
the wall of the temple, paid his devotions to the god- 
defs, went down to the water fide, and was- the firft, 
who by his example infpired the greateft part of the 
people with confidence and refolution, and encourage* 
ed them to embiurk. ' 

The major part of them fent their fathers and mo- 
tliersj that were old, together with their wives and 
children, to the city of.*Trezene, the inhabitants of 
which received them with great humanity atnd^ene^ 
roGty. For they made an ordinance, that they fhould 
be inaintained at the expence of the' public, and afS^iw 
ed for each perfon's fubliftence two oboli a day, which 
were worth about two-pence Englifli money. Befides 
this, they penpitted the children to gather fruit where- 
ever they pleafed, or wherever they came, and fettled 
a fund for the payment of the mauers, who had the 
care of their education* What a beautiful thing it 19 
to fee a city, expofed as this was to the greateft dan* 
gers and calamities, extend her care and generofit)r in 
the very midft of fuch alarms, even to the education 
of other people's children ! 

When the whole city came to embark, fo moving 
and melancholy a fpeflacle drew tears from the eyes 
of all that were prelent, and at the iame time occafion* 

fPlut. in Cim. p. 481. 

* Thii^is 1 fmaU city fituatc upoa the fea fide, in that part of the 
Peloponnefus called- Ar^lit. . . 

ed 



«(! gr^at adHiiration with regard to the fteadmtEs and 
tourage (A thofe men, who fent their fathers mA mo- 
thers another way, and to other places, and who, with- 
out being moved either, at their grief and laaftenta- 
tions, or at the tender embracer ol their vriv^i and 
chiWren, pafTed over with fo much fiir^ftiiefs and refo- 
lution to Salamin* But that which extremely raifed 
and augmented the general compaffion was the great 
.number of old men that they were for<ied to leave in 
the city on account of their age and infirmities, and ot 
which many voluntarily remain^ there, on a motive 
of religion, believing the citadel to be the thing meant 
-by the oracie in the forementioned ambigiKkis expref- 
,fion of wooden walls. There was no creature, (for 
hiftory has judged this circumftance worthy of being 
jremembered;) there was no creature, I fay, even to the 
Very domeftic animals, but what took ptfrt ill thi^ pB&- 
Jic nftourning, nor wai it poflSfbk f<bt a-maii to fee-ttiele 
poor creatures run howling aikl crying after tbeir 
mafters, who were going a mip>board-, w^o«t being 
-touched and affefted. Am<i>'fig aH thef reft ^f thefe ani- 
:inal$, particular ;notic4fi is t^teff of a do^ befongiflg fo 
Jtaiikhippiu, the fatlier of Pericle&> wfoch f^ being 
rftbletociKiare to fee hiiiwfetf AbftAdoned by hkitw^^ 
jumped into the fea afte^r hi'flft, and comtfmed ft^«*' 
-oring as neiar as he <iould to the veflfel hi« rii^tr t^* 
on board of, till he lahded quite fpent at Salan^iuf a*^ 
•died the moment after upon the ftiore. In the f»n« 
-place, even in Platjirth^s timcy they ufed t<> (ho^ «he 
ijpot wherein this- faithful ilAiiftat wW f*fd t^ be buried, 
• -which was caiHed th^ tUg's^ Hryifig pla^e. ' 

'WhiMl XeriteS'Was co»ntinwiftg his nWlrcib, (cm^ 
deferters from Arcadia came and joined his altmy. Tbe 
king haring aOced thtirft what the Grecians wete then 
doing, was eittremely furpfifed when he Was told, that 
4i«y were employed in feeing the games and combats 
then celebrating at Olympia: and his furprife w^s 
AiU increafed, when he underilood thai the vi&ot's 

r Herod. 1. viii« ^, t%t ■ ' 
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rewskrd in thofe engagements was only a crown of t)liv^» 
What tntn mttft they be, cried one of the Perfian no*, 
bles with great W6ttd^ and aftoniftrtient, that are af- 
feded only wkh k<Sho\ir, and not -with money ! 

• Xerxes had fent off a conflderable detachment of 
lus army to pluadter the temple at Ddphois, ii \/hic4i 
he koBew there wferejmnieftfc treafUres,: being refcbted 
to treat Apoilo With no more £ay^ur than the other 
gods, whofe temples he had pHhi^d. H we m^ be- 
lieve what Herodotus and Diodoriis Siculus iay of 
this matter, as faon as ever this detachment advanced 
iiear th^e temple of Minerva, furnamcd the Provident, 
•the air grew dark on a fuddeni and a violent lempeft 
arofe, accompanied wi(>h impetuous winds, thunder 
lightning ; and two huge rocfcs having fevered then». 
ielves fromthc mountain, fell upon the Perfian troop9> 
^lid cruflied the greatcft part of them. 
. . ' The other part of the army marched towards the 
<^'ty pf Athens, which was defcrtcd by all its inhabit^- 
•snts, ex<:ept a fmsdl nutnber of citi^tens who had recir*- 
M irtto the cttadd, where they defended theinfehres 
with ijjtredible bravery, till tbcyt were ail iilled, and 
wotihl hearken to no terms of acedmmodation wbatfo- 
-fiver. Xerxes, haviitg ftormtri the citadel, rieduced k, 
to a&es. He immediaireiy difpatehed a cowrier to 
»Su£a to carry die agreeable news of his fuccefsto Al^- 
tabanes his uncle ; and at the fame tifi^e fent him a 
great number of pictures and ftatues. * Thofe of 
Harmodius and^Actfiogitah, theancietit deliverers ictf 
-Athens, were fent with the reft. One of the Ami<y- 
chufes, kiagiof Syiiar, [l do not know which of them, 
nor at .what time it was) returned them to the Athe- 
iiians, being perfuaded he cotild not poflibly mak^ 
tlleih a more accept^dvle prefeitt. 

•Herpd. 1. v^ij. c ^—39. T3io(3i. 1. xi, p. 12. 
^ IkrMl. 1. ik c. 40— ^i. » f aufaa. i. 1. p, 14. 
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Slot. VIII. SaUk of Salamin. Prccifiiate rttur^ 
of Xerxes into AJia. The CharaSers of Themijlocles 
and Ariflides. Tke Defeat of the Carthaginians in 
Sicily. 

^ yjr T this time a diviiion arofe amonr the command- 
\£\, ers of the Grecian fleet ; and the confederates 
in a council of war, which vas held for that purpofe, 
m^re of very different fentiments concerning the place 
fer engaging the enemy. Some of thenir and indeed 
the major part, at the head of whom was Kuribiades*, 
the generalifTimo of the fleet, were for having them ad* 
Vance near the ifthmus of Corinth, that they might bfe 
nearer the land army, which was polled there to guard 
that paft under the command of Cieombrocus, Lconi- 
.da$*s brother, and more ready for the defence of Pclo- 
ponncfus. Others, at the head of whom was ThcnHT*- 
tocles^, alleged, that it would be betraying of their 
country to abandon fo advantageous a poil as that rf 
Saiamin. And as he fupported his opinion with abun- 
dance of warmth, £uryDiades lifted up his cane over 
him in a menacing manner. "Strike," fays theAthc- 
nian, unmoved at the infult, " but hear me :** and con- 
:tinuing his difcourfe, proceeded to fliow of what inN 
pottance it was for the fleet of the Grecians, whofc 
veflels were lighter and much fewer in number thaa 
thofe of the Perfians, to engage in fuch a ftrait as that 
i^i Saiamin, which would render the enemy incapable 
of uiing a great partof- their forces. Eurybiades, who 
could not help being furprifed at this moderation in 
Themiflocles, fubmittedto his reafons, or at leait com- 
plied with his opinion, for fear the Athenians, whofc 
ihips made up above one half ot the fleet, flio^iW is- 
parate themfelves from the allies, as their gend'al had 
taken occafion to infinuate. 

y A council of wac was alfo held on the Jide of the 
Perfians, in order to determine whether they fliould ha- 
aard a naval engagement ; Xerxes himfelf was come to 

» Herod. I. viii. c. 56, & 65., Plat, ia Themift. p. 117* 
.^ y Ibid. c. $7— 70% 
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ite ieet eo take the advice of his captains and officers, 
who were all unanimous for the battle, becaufe they 
Inewk was agreeable to the king's inclination. Queen 
Artemifa was the only perfpn wno oppofed that refolu- 
tion. She reprefentea the dangerous confequence of 
coming to blows with people ipuch more converfant 
and more ^expert in maritime affairs than the Perfians i 
alleging, that thp lofs x>f a battle at Tea would be at. 
tended with the ruin of their land army ; whereas, by 
protrafting the war, and approaching Peloponnefus, 
they would create jealoufies and divifions among their 
enemies, or rather augment the divifion alreMy very 
great amongft them ; that the confederates in that caie 
vrould not fail to feparate from one another^ to returii 
and defend their re{pe£kive countries ; and that then 
the king without difficulty, and almoil without ftriking 
a ftroke, might make himfelf mafter of all Greece. 
This wifi? advice was not followed, and a battle wa^ 
^folved upon. 

Xerx,es, imputing the ill fucccfs of all his former en-' 
gagements at fea to his own ab fence, was refolved to be 
witnefs of this from the top of an eminence, where he 
Qufed a throne to be eretted for that purpofe. This 
might have contributed in fome meafure to animate his 
forces : but there is another much more fure and effec- 
tual means of doing it, I mean, by the prince's real ore- 
fence and example, when he himfelf (hares in the aari- 
ger,and thereby iho ws himfelf worthy of being the foul 
and head of a brave and numerous body of men ready 
to die for his fervice. A prince that has not this fort of 
fortitude which nothing can fliake, and which even 
takes new vigour from danger, may neverthelefs be en- 
dued with other excellent qualities, but then he is by 
tto means proper to command an army. No qualifica- 
tion whatloever can fupply the want of courage in a 
general : and'the * more he labours to fliow the appear- 
ance of it, when he has not the reality, the more he dif- 
covei's his cowardice and fear. There is, it muft be 

* Quitnto magii occultare ac abdcrc paoorcm niteianturf maniftflOs pcmidim 
T.\ciT. HUt. 
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owned, a vjtft difference between a genefal dfficer and a- 
fimple foldier. Xerxes ought not to haveexpofed his 
perion'otherwife than became a prince; that is to fay, 
as the head, not as the hand : as he, whofe bufinefs it 
i» to direft and give orders^, not as thoife Who are to 
put them in execution. But to keepliimfelf entirely 
at a diftance from danger, and to a£l no other part than 
that of a fpeftator, was really renouncing the quality 
and office of a; general. 

• * Themiftocles knowing, that fcMne of the comman- 
ders in the Grecian fleet ftiH entertained- thoughts of 
fiiiling towards the Ifthmus, contrived to have notice 
given underhand to Xerxes, that as the Gijecian allies 
were now affembled together in one place, it would be 
an eafy matter for him to fubdue and deflroy them all 
together; whereas, if they once feparated fromjone an- 
otner, as they were going to do, -he might ncyer meet 
with another opportunity ■ fo favourable. The king 
gave in to this opinion ; and immediately cowimarded 
a great number of his veffels to furrdund Saiamin by 
night, in order to make it imprafticable for the Greeks 
to qilit their poft 

'Nobody ampng the Grecians perceived that their 
army was furrounded in this manner. Ariftides came 
by night time from -/Egina, where he had fome forces 
under his command, and with very great danger pafled 
through the whole fleet of the enemy. When he came 
up to Tliemiftocles's tent, he took him afide, and fpoke 
to him in the following manner : *• If we are wife, 
Themiftocles, we fhall from henceforward lay afide 
that vain and childifh diffention, that has hitherto di- 
vided us, and firive with a more noble and afeful emu- 
lation, which of us fhall render the beft fervice to his 
country, you by commanding and doing the duty of a 
wife and able captain, and I by obeying your orders, 
and by aflifting you with my perfon and advice." He 
then informed him of the army's being furrounded with 
the Ihips of the Perfians, and warmly exhorted him to 

* Herod. 1. vui. c. 7^—78. 
• Flut. in A.rift. p. 323t Herod, i. viii. c. 78-»82. 
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gife than Kaitle without delay. Themiftocles, ex- 
tremely afiooiflied at fuch a greatnefs of foul, and filth 
a noble an4 generous franknefs, was fomewhat aQiamed, 
that he had fuffered himfelf to be fo much excelled by 
bis riv.al ; but without being aiharaed to own it, he pro- 
mifed Ariilides» that he would henceforward imit?ate 
bis generoGty, and even exceed it, if it were poffible, 
in the whole of his future cohdufl. Then, aiter hav^ 
ing is^parted to him tliie ftratagem he had contrived to 
deceive the Barbarian, hedefiied him to go in perfon 
to Eucybiades, in order to convince him that there was 
no other meaaos qi fafety for them, than to engage thef 
enemy by fea atSalamin; which coramiflion AriAidef 
executed wkh pleafuic and fucceb.; for he was iri 
great credit and eAeem with ths^ general. 

•* Both fides therefpre prepared themfeives for the 
battle. The Grecian fleet confifled of three hundred and 
eighty fail of (hips, which in every thing followed thedi« 
reftion and orders of Themiftocle's. As nothing efcaped 
his vigilance, and as, like an able commander, he knew 
How to improve every circuraftance and incidence to 
advantage, before he i>ould begin the engagement he 
waited till a certain wind, which arofe regularly every 
day at a.certain hour, and which was entirely contrary to 
the enemy, began to blow. As foon as this' wind rofe, 
the fignal was given for battle. ThePerfians, who knew , 
that their king had his eyes upon them, advanced with 
fuch courage and impetuofity, as were capable o£ftrik- 
ing any enemy with terror. But the heat of thp firft 
attack quickly abated, when they came to be engaged. 
Every thing was contrary to, and di (advantageous for 
them : the! wind, which blew direttly in their faces ; 
the height and the heavinefs of their veflds, w^ich 
could not move and turn without great difficulty, and 
even the number of their fliips, which was fo far from 
being of ufe to them, that it only ferved to embarralsj 
them in a place fo ilrait and narrow as that they fought 
in: whereas, on the fide of the Grecians, every thing 
Was done with gtod order, and without hurry or con- 

* Herod. 1* viii. c. 84—96. 
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fiifion ; bccaufe every thing was dire&ed by one com- 
mander. The lonians, whom Themiftocles had ad- 
yifed by charaders engraven oaftones along the coafts 
of £uboea to remember from whom they derived their 
Qrigtnal» were the firft that betook themielves to flight, 
j|nd were quickly followed by the reft of the fleet. 
^ut queen Artemifa diftinguifhed herfelf by incredi- 
ble efforts of refolution and courage, io that Xerxes, 
wb<) faw in what manner flie had behaved herfelf, cried 
out, * thatithe men had behaved like women in this 
engagement, and that the women had fhowed the cou- 
rage of men. The Athenians, being enraged that a 
woman had dared to appear in arms againft them, had 
promifed 'a reward ot ten thoufand drachmas to any 
one that ihould be able to take her alive : but Ihe liad 
the good fortune to efcape their purfuits. If they had 
taken her, flie could have deferved nothing from them 
but the higheft commendations, and the moft honour- 
able and generous treatment. 

• The manner in which that t queen efcaped ought 
not to be omitted. Seeing herfelf warmly purfued by 
an Athenian fliip, from which it feemed impofliblefof 
her to efcape, flie hung out Grecian colours, and at- 
tacked one of the Perfian veflels, on board of whic" 
yras Damafitliyrmus, king of 4 Calynda, with whom ft^ 
had fome difference, and funk it : this made her pur- 
fuers believe that her Oiip was one of the Grecian 
fleet, and give over the chace. 

« Herod. 1. viii. c. 87, 88. Polyxn. 1. viii. c. 53. < A dtyof lyc'»' 

Artemifa inter primas duces helium eccerme citbat. ^uippe^ ut m xifo ^"' 
drem tim^em, ita in mtdiere virilem audaciam cerneres. Ju»tx n. I. iu c *•' 

+ It appears, that Artemifa vafaed herfelf no Icfs upon ftrattgw" '*'^ 
courage, and at the fame time was not very delicate in theoioic^^ 
the mcafures (be ufed. It is faid, that being defirous of feizing iatiDiis> 
a fmall city of Caria, that lay very commodioufly for her, flic U'l^J^^ 
troops in ambufli, and under pretence, of celebrating the feaA of tn| 
mother of the gods, in a wood confecrated to her near that city» ^^* 
(he repaired thither with a great train of eunuchs, women, druiD^i ^ 
trumpets The inhabitants ran in throngs to fee that religious ccr^^^' 
hy; and i» the mean time Artcmifa's troops took poffrffion of wic 
place*- PoLV^EN. Stratag. 1. viii, c. 53, 
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SucJi WM the fuccefs of the battle of Salamin, one of 
the mofi memorable a6lions related in ancient hiftory-, 
and which has, and will render the name and courage 
of the Grecians famous for ever. A great number of 
the Perfian Qiips were taken, and a much greater funk 
upon this occafion. Many of their allies, who dreaded 
the king's cruelty no Icfs than the enemy, made the beft 
of tbcir way into their own country. 

Themiftocles, in a fecrct converfation with Ariftide^ 
propoied to his confideration, in order to found him 
and to learn his true fentlments, whether it would not 
be proper for them to fend fome veffels to break down 
the bridge, which Xerxes had caufed to be built ; to the 
end, fays he, that we may take Afia into Europe; but 
though he made this propofal, he was far from approv- 
ing it. Ariftides, believing him to be in earneft, ar- 
gued very warmly and ftrenuoufly againft any fuch 
projeQ, and reprefented to him how dangerous it was 
to reduce fo powerful an enemy to defpair, from whom 
It was their bufinefs to deliver themfelves as foon aj^ 
poffible. Themiftoclcs feemed to acquiefce in his rea- 
fons; and in order to haften the king's departure, con- 
nived to have him fecrctly informed, that the Grecians 
defigned to break down the bridge. The point The- 
miftocles feems to have had in view by this falfe con- 
fidence, was to flrengthen himfelf with Ariftidcs's 
opinion, which was of great weight againft that of the 
other generals, in cafe they inclined to go and break 
down the bridge. Perhaps too he might aim at guanl- 
*ng himfelf by this means againft the ill-will of his 
enemies, who might one day accufe him of treafon be- 
fore the ]>eople, if ever they came to know that he had 
hcenthe author of that fecret advice to Xerxes. 

*This prince, being frightened on fuch news, made 
^nc beft ufe he could of his time, and fet out by night* 
leaving Mardonius behind him, with an army of three 
hundred thoufand men, in order to reduce Greece, if 
«e Was able. The Grecians, who exported that Xerxes 
^'ouldhave come to another engagement the next day, 

* Herod. 1. viii. c. 11^— x20w 
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having learnt that he was fled, purfued him as faft as 
•they could, but to no purpofe. ^ They had deftroyei 
two hundred of the enemy's fliips, befides thofe which 
they had taken. The remainder of the Perfian fleet, 
after having fufFered extremely by the winds in their 
paflage, retired towards the coaft of Afia, and entered 
into the port of Cuma, a city in i£olia, where they 
pafled the winter, without daring afterwards to return 
-jnto Greece. 

Xerxes took the reft of his army along with him, and 
inarched by the way of the Hellefpont. As no provi- 
fions had been prepared for them before-hand, they 
underwent great hardfiiips during their whole march, 
which lafted five and forty days. A/ter having con- 
fumed all the fruits they coula find, the foldiers were 
•obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark and 
leaves o| trees. This occafioned a great ficknefs in the 
^rmy ; and great numbers died of fluxes and the plague. 

The king, thrpugheagerncfs and impatience to make 
his efcape, left his army behind him, and travelled on 
-before with a fmall retinue, in order to reach the bridge 
^with the greater expedition : but when he arrived at the 

5>lace, he found the bridge broken down by the vio- 
ence of the waves, in a great tempeft that had hap- 
-pened, and was reduced to the neceflity of paiTing the 
llrait in a cock-boat. * This was a fpe^acle very 
-proper to (how mankind the mutability of all earthly 
things, and the inftability of human.greataiefs ; a prince, 
Vjhofe armies and fleets the land^and fea were fcarce 
Jible to contain a little while before, now ftealingaway 
-in a littk boat, almofl: without any fcrvants or attend- 
ants! Such was the event and fuccefs of ;Xerxes's 
expedition ^ga in ft Greece. 

If we compare Xerxes with himfelf at different times 
and on different occafions, we fhall hardly know him 
ior the fame man. When affairs wet'e under confider- 

f Herod. I. viii. c, 130. 
* Efat res Jjbfifacuh dignay tt eJlimationtfortishumtLna^ rerum twieiak 
. tmranda^ in, exigvo latenUm viderc navigw, quern ptulo ante vix aquor 0^^ 
capichat; carcnttm ttiam omnifervorum minijlerioy cujus <xcr<Uus% propter ml' 
tiiuditiemj tcrris graves erant. Justin, I. ii, c. 13. 
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atiVn and debate, no perfon could (how more courage 
and intrepidity than this prince: ie is furprifed, and 
evcA offended, if any one fore fees the le^ft difficulty in 
the execution of hisprojeQ«, or (hows any apprehen- 
lion concerning events. But when he comes to the 
point of execution, and to the hour of danger^ he flies 
like a coward, and thinks of nothing but faving his own 
life and perfon. Here we have aienCble and evident 
proof of the difference between true courage, which is 
never deflitute of prudence ; and temerity, always blind 
and prefumptuoAis. A wife and great prince weighs 
jevery thing, and examines all circumftances before he 
enters into a * war, of which he is not afraid, but at the 
fame time docs uot defire; and when the time of aftion 
is come, the fight of dajiger ferves only to animate his 
courage. Prefumption inverts this order. + Whea 
the has introduced affurance and boldnefs, where wif- 
tiom and circumrfpe6lion ought to prefide, (he admits 
iear and dcfpaii", where courage and intrepidity ought 
to be exerted, 

s The firft thing the Grecians took care of after the 
battle of Salamin, was to fend the firil fruits otthe rich 
ipoil they had taken to Delphos. Cimon, who was then 
very young, fignalized himfelf in a particular manner 
in that engagement, and performed attions of fuch dif- 
tinguiflied valour, as acquired him a great reputation, 
and made him be confidered from henceforth as a citi- 
zen, that would be capii^ble of rendering the moft im- 
portant fervicjcs to hii"cauatry on future occafions* 

^' But Tlieinillocles carried offalmoft all the honour 
ofthis viftory, which was the moft fignal that ever the 
Grecians obtained over the Peifians, The force of truth 
.obliged even thofe, wli6 envied his glory moft,-to render 
him this teftiinonv* It was a cuftom in Greece, that 
alter a battle, the .commanding officers fhould declare 
whohaddiftinguilhed themfelves moll, by writing in a 

« Herod. .1. viii. c. ,122, 1E5. *> Plut. in Thcmift. p. 120. 

* Hon times MU, non prevocas. Plin. de Traj. FowJihius in if)fo d'f- 
'trmincy tpii ante difcrim:n quiety/imus. Tac. Hill. 1. i. c/ 14. 
t Ante difcrinun ferves ^ in.perkuh ptvidi. Ta-cix. Hift. i, i,c. 63. 
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paper the names of the man who had merited the firft 
prize, and of him who had merited the fecond. On 
this occafion, by a judgment which (hows the good 
opinion natural for every man to have of himfelf, each 
oSicer concerned, adjuaged the firft rank to himfelf, 
and allowed the fecond to Themiftocles ; which was 
indeed eivinff him the preference to them all. 

The Lacedaemonians having carried him to Sparta, irt 
order to pay him the honours due to his merit, decreed 
to their general Eurybiades the prize of valour, and to 
Themiftocles that of wifdom, which was a crown of 
olive for both of them. They alfo made a prefent to 
Themiftocles of the fineft chariot in the city ; and on 
his departure fent three hundred young men, of the 
moft confiderable families, to wait upon him to the 
frontiers : an honour they had never fliown to any 
perfon whatfoever before. 

But chat which gave him a ftill more fenfible plea- 
fure» were the public acclamations he received at the 
firft Olympic games that were* celebrated after the bat- 
tle of Salamin, where all the people of Greece were 
met together. As foon as he appeared, the whole 
alfembly rofc up to do him honour : nobody regarded 
cither the games or the combats ; Themiftocles was the 
only fpeftacle. The eyes of all the company were fixed 
upon him, and every body was eager to (how him and 
point him out with the hand to the ftrangers that did * 
not know him. He acknowledged afterwards to his 
friends, that 4ie looked upon that day as the happieft of 
his life ; that he had never tafted any joy fo fenlible and 
fo tranfporting; and that this reward, the genuine fruit 
of his labours, exceeded all his defires. 

The reader has undoubtedly obferved in Themiflo- 
cles two or three principal ftrokes of his charafler, 
which entitle him to be ranked amongft the greateft 
men. The defign which he formed arid executed, of 
making the %vhole force of Athens maritime, (howed 
him to have a fuperior genius, capable of the higheft 
view^ penetrating into futurity, and judicious to ichc 
the deciiive point in great affairs. As the territory be* 

t longing 
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longing to Athens was of a barren nature and foiall ex- 
tent, he rightly conceived, that the only way that city 
had to enrich and aggrandize herfelf was by fea. And 
indeed that fcheme may juftly be lool^ed upon as the 
fource and caufe ois^l thofe great events, which raifed 
the republic of Athens in the fequel t^ fo flouriihing 
a condition. 

But in my opinion, though this wifdom and forefight 
is a moil excellent and valuable talent, yet it is ii\iinue-» 
ly lefs meritorious than that uncommon temper and 
moderation, which Themiftoclcs (howed on two critical 
occafions, when Greece had been utterly undone, if he 
had liAcaed to the dilates of an ill-judged ambition, 
and had piqued himfelf upon afalfe point of honour, as 
is ufual among perfons oi his age and profeHion* The 
firft of thcfe occafions was, when, not with ftanding the 
crying injuftice that was committed, both in reference 
to the republic, of whic^ he was a monber, and to hU 
own perfon, in appointing a Lacedaemonian eeneralifr 
fimoof the fleet, he exhorted and prevailed with the 
Atlienians to defiil from their pretenfion* though never 
A) juAly founded, in order to prevent the fatal efieds 
With which adiviiion among tlie con federates muft have 
been necefTarily attended. And what an admirable in- 
ftance did he give of his pre fence of mind and bis cool- 
ncfs of temper, when the fan^e flurybiades not only 
affronted him yith h^rfli and pffenfive language, but 
lifted up his cane at him in a menacing pofture I Let it 
be remembered at the fame time, that Themiftocles was 
then bvit young; that h^ was full of s^n ardent ambition 
for glory ; that he was commander of a numerous fleet ; 
and that he had right ^nd reafpn on his fide. How 
would our young officer^ behave on the like opcafion ? 
Themiftocles took all patiently, and the vi&ory of 
Saianj^in was the fruity of his patience. 

As to Ariilides, I ih^U have pccafion in the fequel to 
fpeak more extenfively upon his charaf^er and merit. 
He was, properly^ fpeaking, the man of the cppiman- 
wealth : provided tnat was well and faithfully ferved, 
he was very little concerned by whom it was done. 

The 
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The merit of others was far from offending Mm j zni 
infiead of that, beeame his own by the approbation ancf 
encouragement he gave it. We have feen him make 
his way through the enemy's fleet, at the peril oi his 
life, in order to give Themiftocle* fome good intelli- 

5ence and advice: and- • Plutarch- takes notice that 
urinff all the time the latter had the command, Arif- 
tides affiiled him on all oecafions with his counfelaiid 
credit^nofewithftanding he had reafon to look upon him 
not only as his rival but as hi-s enemy. Let us com- 
pare this noblcnefs and greatnefs of foul with the little- 
fpiritednefs and meannefs of thofe men who are fo 
nice, punftilious, and jealous in point of command; 
who are incompatible with their colleagues, ufing all 
their attention and induft'ry to engrofs the glory of 
every thing ta themfelvej^; always ready to facrifice 
the public to their private interefts^ or to fuffer their 
rivals to commit blunders, that they themfclves may 
reap ad vantiage from them. . 

» On the very fame day the aftion of Thermopylae 
happened, the formidable army of Carthaginians, which 
confifled of three hundred thonfand men, was entirely 
defcfited by Gelon, tyrant of Syracufe. Herodotus 
places this battle on the fame day with that of Sala- 
min. The circumftances of that viftory in Sicily 1 
have related in the hiftory of the Carthaginians. 

^ After the battle of Salamin the Grecians being re- 
turned from purfuing the Perfians, Theniiftocles failed 
to all the iflands that had declared for them^ to levy 
contributions and exaft money from them. The firil 
he began with was that of Andros, from whofe inha- 
bitants he required a confiderable fum, fpeakingto 
them in this manner: •♦ I come to you accompanied 
with two powerful divinities, Perfuafion and Force." 
The anfwer they made him was: " We alfo have two 
4>ibtr divinities on our fide, no lefs powerful thag 

* Herod. 1. vii. c. 165, 167. 
^ Ibid. 1. viii. c. 111, 112. Plut. iaTbemift p. isft* 

«X^'rw» la vit* Ariil. p. 323. 
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yours, and whieh dp not permit \is to give tbe money 
you demand of us, Poverty and Impotence." Uppii, 
this refufal he made a feint of befieginjj th^m, and. 
threatened that he would entir-ely rain tneir city. Hq 
dealt in the fame manner with fevepal other iflands# 
which dufft not refift him as Andros-had donCrand drew 
great fums of mpney from them without the privity ot 
the other commanders ; for he was; elleemed a lover o^ 
money, and to be deljirous of enriching .himfelf . 

Sect. XI. The BaUU ofPlatcta. 

MARDONIUS, who ftaid in Greeoe^ith abody 
of three hundred thoufand men, let his troops 
pafs the winter in TheDaly, andin the fpring following 
led them ipto Boeotia. There "was a very famous oracle 
in this coumify , the oracle I m,ean of Lebadia, which h^ 
thought proper to, confult, in order to know what 
would be the fuccefs of the war. The prieft in his en- 
thufiaftic fit anfwered in a language which nobody that 
was prefent underftpod, as much as to infinuate, that the 
Oracle would not deign to fpcak intellig/ibly to a Barbai- 
fi^w At the£aLmet;imeMardonius fent Alexander king 
of Macedoi^a» with feveral Perfiain noblemento Athene, 
*ndby themrin^ the name of his malter, made very ad:^ 
vaDtageous propofals to the Athenian people, to divide 
them from the reft of their allies, The*offers he made 
them were, to rebuild their city which had been burnt 
down,.to give them a confiderabje fum of money to .fuf- 
ler them to live according to their own laws and cuj- 
toms, and to give them the government apd command 
of all Greece. Alexander, as their ancient friend, ex- 
horted them in his own name to lay hold on fo favour- 
able an opportunity for re-eftablifhing their affairs, al-? 
leging that they were not in a condition to withllandn 
power fo formidable as that of the Perfians, and fo 
much fuperior to that of Greece. On the firfl intelli- 
gence of this embafly, the Spartans alfo on the other 

'A. M. 35^25. Ant. J. C. 497. Herod. 1. viii. c. 113 — 131, X3&— 
140, 144. plut« in Arift. p. 524. Diod. 1. xi.p 22, 23. Plut. de 
Orac. JOefec. p. 412. 
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fide fent deputies to Athens, in order to binder k bonr 
taking effeft. Thefe wet^e prefent when the others had 
ft^eir audien<;e; where as foon as Alexander had finiih- 
id his fpeech, they begaii in their turn to addrefs them- 
felves to the Athenians, and ftrongly exhorted them not 
to feparate therafelves from their allies, nor to defert 
the common iritereft of their country, reprefcntiM to 
them, at the fame time, that their union in the prelent 
iitu4tion of their affairs was theif whole ftrengtb, and 
would render Greece invincible. They added further, 
that the Spartan commonwealth was very fenfibly 
inoved with the melancholy ftate which the Athenians 
were i;i, who wjere deftitute both of houfes and retreat, 
and who for two years together had loft all their har- 
Tcfts ; th^t in cohnderation of that calamity, fhe would 
engage hcrfelf, during the continuance ot the war; to 
inaint^in and fuppprt their wives, their children, and 
'their old men, and tofurhilh a plentiful fupply' for all 
their wants. They concluded by obferving on the con- 
coiiduft of Alexander, whofe aifcourfe they faid was 
*fucb as might be expefted from one tyrant who fpokc 
■in favour of another;' but that he feemed to have for- 
got, that the people to whom he addrefled himfelf had 
'fiiDwed themfelves, on all occafions, the moft zealous 
4«fenders of the common liberty of their country. 

Ajriftides was at this time in ofBce, that is to fay, 

the principal of the Archons. As it was therefore his 

bufinefs to anfwer, he faid, that as to the Barbarians, 

who made Clver and gold the chief objeft? of their 

'efteem, he/orgave them for thinking they could cor- 

' rupt the fidelity of a nation by large bounties andpro- 

' jniles: but that he could not help being furprifed and 

' affeftcd with fome fort of indignation, to fee that the 

' Laced jEmonians, regarding only the prefent diftrefs 

' ana neceffity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 

* courage and magnanimity, Qiould come to perfuade 

* them to perfift Headfaftly in the defence of the common 
liberty of Greece by arguments and motives . of £?iifl» 
and by propofing to give tUem vi61uals and provifion: 
he defired them to acquaint their repubJiQ, that all the 

gold 
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gold in the world was not capable of tempting the Athe- 
nians, or of making them deiert the defence of the com- 
mon liberty : that they had the grateful fenfe they ought 
to have, ot the kind offers which Lacedaemon had made 
them : but that they would endeavour to manage thei|: 
affairs fo, as not to be a burden to any of their allies. 
Then turning him felf towards the ambalTadors of Mar- 
donius, and pointing with his hand to the fun :' " Be 
afTured," fays he to them, ** that as long as that planet 
Ihall continue his courfe, the Athenians will be mortal 
enemies to the Perfians, and will not ceafe to take ven- 
geance of them for ravaging their lands and burning 
their houfes and temples. ' After which, he defired the 
king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to be truly their 
friend, that he would not make himlelf any more thp 
bearer of fuch propofals to tlfen^ whiqh would only 
ferve to refle£l diihonour upon him, without evsr pro- 
ducing any other effeft. 

Ariilides, notwithftanding his having made this plain 
and peremptory declaration, did not flop there ; but that 
he might ftill imprint the greater horror for fuch pro- 
pofals, and forever to prohibit all manner of commerce 
with the Barbarians by a principle of religion, he or- 
dained that the Athenian priefts (hould denounce ana- 
themas and execrations upon any perfon whatfoever 
who Ihould prefume to propofe the making of an alii- 
ance with the Perfians, or the breaking of their alliance 
with the reft of the Grecians. 

™When Mardonius had learnt, by the anfwer which 
the Athenians had fent him, * that they were to be pre,- 
vailed upon by no propolis or advantages whatfoevcf 
to fell their lioerty, he marched with his whole army 
towards Attica, wafting and deftroying whatever he 
found in his way. The Athenians, not being in a con- 
dition to withftand fuch a torrent, retired to Salamir^ 
and for a fecond time abandonedtheir city. Mardonius 
ftill entertaining hopes of bringing them to fome terms 

■> Hered. 1. ix. c. i— ti. Plut, in Arift. 
* hjieofiam nulitfrttio l^crtaUm kh videt vaiaUvn, ^c, Justus. L ii. 
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of accommodation, fent another deputy to them to make 
the fame propofals as before. A certain Athenian, call- 
ed Lycidas, being of opinion, that they fhould hearken 
to what he had to offer, was immediately ftoned, and 
the Athenian women running at the fame time to his 
houfe, did the fame execution upon his wife and chil- 
dren ; fo deteftable a crime did they think it to propofe 
any peace with the Perfians. But notwithftanding this, 
they had a refpeft to the chara6ter wherewith the de- 
puty was invelted, and fent him back without offering 
nim any indignity or ill treatment. Mardonius now 
found that there was no peace to be expefted with 
them. He therefore entered Athens, burnt and demo- 
lifhed every thing that had efcaped their fury the pre- 
ceding year, and Teft nothing ftanding.. 

The Spartans inftead of conducing their troops into 
Attica, according to their engagements, thought only 
of keepingthemfclves (hut up within the Peloponnefus 
for their own fecurity, and with that view had begun to 
build a wall over the ifthmus, in order to hinder the 
enemy from entering that way, by whicK means they 
reckoned they fliould be fafe themfelves, and fhould 
have no further occafion for the afliftance of the Athe- 
nians. The latter hereupon fent deputies to Sparta in 
order to complain of the flownefs and negleft of their 
allies. But the Ephori did not feem to be much moved- 
at their remonftrances : and as that day was the ieaft of 
*Hyacinthus,they fpent it in Feaftjs and rejoicing, and 
deferred giving the deputies their anfwer till the next 
day. And ftill procraflinatrngthe affair as much as they 
could, on various pretexts, they gained ten days time, 
during which the building of the wall was completed. 
They were on the point of difmi{fing the Athenian en- 
voys in a fcandaloas manner, when a private citizen 
expoftulatcd with them, and reprefented to them how 

* Amongft the Lacedxmomans the feall «f Hyaoimhus coatinuod 
three days: the flrll and la(l of which were days of forrow and moui fl- 
ing for the death of Uyacinthus; but the. fecond was a day of rejoic- 
ing, whith was fpent in feaOing, fports, and fpedacles, and ail kuids 
of diverfions. 1 fiis feftiv^il was celebrated every year in tlicmonihuf 
A>Jg<^ft} in honour of Apollo zud. Hyacintbus. 
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' bafe it would be to treat the Athenians in fuch a tnan- 
ner, after all the calamities and voluntary loffes they 
had fo generouOy fuffered for the common defence of 
liberty, and all the important fervices they had render- 
ed Greece in general. This opened their eyes, and 
made them afhan\ed of their perfidious defign. The 
very next night following they fent off, unknown to 
the Athenian deputies, five thoufand Spartans, who 
had each of them fevenhelotsCjOr flaves, to attend him. 
In the morning afterwards the deputies renewed their 
complaints with great warmth andrefentment, and were 
extremely furprifed when they were told, that the 
Spartan fuccours were on their march, and by this time 
were not far from Attica* 

° Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and ^w^s on- 
his return into the country of Bceotia. As the latter was * 
an open and flat country, he thought it would be more 
convenient for him to fight there, than in Attica, which 
vras uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow pafTes, 
and which for that reafon would not allow him fpace 
enough for drawing up his numerous army in battle ar- 
ray, nor leave room tor his cavalry to afeh When he 
came back into Bceotia, he encamped by the river Afo- 
pus. The Grecians followed him thither- under the 
command of Paufanias, kingof Sparta^and of Ariftides, 
general of the Athenians. The Perfian army, accord- 
ing to the accountoi Herodotus, confifted of three hun- 
dred thoufand, or, ace oiling to that of Diodorus, of 
five hundred thoufand men. That of the Grecians did' 
not amount to feventy thoufand; of which there were 
but five thoufand Spartans ; but, as thefe were accom- 
panied with thirty-five thoufand of the hclutx, (viz:) 
feven for each Spartan,, they made up together forty 
thoufand : the latter of thefe were light-anned troops : 
the Athenian forces confided but of eight thoufand, 
and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. 
The right wing of the army was commanded by the 
Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, an honour 

"Herod" Uix, c. 12— 76, Plut. in Arift, p. 325— 330. Diod. 1. xi, 
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which the people of Tega^a preteade4 to, aad difpuU 
cd with them, but in vain. 

•Whilftall Greece was in fufpeafe, expelling a 
battle that fliould determine their tate, a fecret cop- 
fpiracy, formed in the midft of the Athenian camp by 
fome difcontented citizens, who intended the fubver- 
fion of their popular government, or to deliver up 
Greece into the hands of the Perfians, gave Ariftides a 
great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this emer- 
gency he had occafion lor all his prudence : not know* 
mg exaQly how many *people might be concerned in 
this confpiracy, he contented himfelf with having 
eight of them taken up : and of thofe eight, the only 
two whom he caufed to be accufed, becaufe they h^ 
the moil laid to their charge, made their efcape out of 
the camp, whilft their trialwas preparing. There is n.o 
doubt but Ariflides favoured their efcape, left he ihould 
be obliged to puniih them, and their puniihment migbt 
©ccafion fome tumult and diforder. The others, who 
were in cuftody, he releafed, leaving them room to be- 
lieve, that he had found nothing againft them, and tell- 
ing them» that the battle with the enemy ihould b^ the 
tribunal, where they might fully juftify their charac- 
ters, and (how the world how unlikely it was that they 
had ever entertiained a thought of betraying their poun- 
try. This well-timed and wife difTimulation, which 
opened a door for repentance, and avoided driving the 
onenders to defpair, appeafed all the commotion, and 
quaftied the whole affair. 

Mardonius,in order to try the Grecians, fent out his 
cavalry, in which he was ftrongeft, to Ikirmiifa with 
them. The Megarians, who were encamped upon a 
plain, fuffered extremely by them; and in fpite of all 
the vijgour and refolution with which they defended 
themfelves, they were upon the point of giving way, 
"when a detachment of three hundred Athenians, with 
fom^ troops arnaed with miffive weapons, advanced to 
•heir fuccour. Jrfafiftius, the general of the Perfian 
hQrfe,and one of themoft cohfiderable noblemen of his 

• Flut. in Arift. p. 326^ - 
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cpuntrjr, feeiisg them advance towards hipi in good or- 
der, made his cavalry f^ce about and attack them. The 
Athenians flood their ground, and waited to receive 
them. The fliock W9S very fierce and violent, both fid^s 
endeavouring equally lo fhow, by the ifljae of this en- 
counter, what would be the fuccefs of the general en- 
gagement. The vifclory was a long time difputed : but 
at jaft Maiillius's horfe, being wounded, threw his maf- 
ter, who was quickly rfter killed ; upon which the Per- 
fians immediately fled. As foon as the news of his death 
reached the Barbarians, their grief was exceflive. They 
cut off the hair of their heads, as alfo the manes of their 
horfes and mules, filjing the camp with their cries and 
lamentations, having loft, in their opinion, the braveft 
man of their army. 

After this encounter with the Perfiaji»cavalry, the two 
armies were a long time without coming to any aftion ; 
becaufe the foothfayers and diviners, upon their in fpefl- 
ing the encrails of their viftims, equally foretold both 
parties, that they ihould be viflorious, provided they 
afted only upon the defenfive ; whereas, on the other 
hand, they threatened them equally with a total over- 
throw, if they a£led pffenfively, or made the firft attack. 

They paffed ten days in this manner in view of each 
Other: but Mardonius, who was of a fiery, impatient 
nature, grew very uneafy at fo long a delay. Befides, he 
had only a few days provifions left for his army; and 
the Grecians grew flronger every day by the addition of 
new troops, that were continually coming to join them. 
He therefore called a council of war, in order to delibe- 
rate whether they fliould give battle. Artabazus, a no- 
bleman of lingular merit and great experience, was of 
opinion, th^it they fhould not hazard a battle, but that 
they fliould retire und^r the walls of Thebes, where they 
Would be in a condition to fupply the army with pro- 
vifions and forage. He alleged, that delays alone would 
be csqpable of diminifhing the ardour of the allies ; that 
they would thereby have time to tamper with them, and 
might be able to draw fome of them off by gold and fil- 
ver, which they would take care to diftribute among 

the 
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the leaders, and among fuch as had thegreateftfway airJ 
authority in their feveral cities ; and thsft in iKort this 
would be both the eafieft and fureft method of fubjefting 
Greece. This oginion was very wife, but wa^ overruled 
by MardoniuSy whom the relthad not courage to con- 
tradift. The refult therefore of their deliberations was, 
that they fliould give battle next day. Alexander, king 
of Macedonia, who was on the fide of the Grecians in 
his heart, came fecretly about midnight to their camp, 
and informed Ariftid'es of all that had pafled. 

Paufanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to pre- 
pare themfelves for battle; and imparted to Ariftides 
the defignhehad formed of changinghis order'of battle, 
by placing the Athenians in the right wing, rnftead oi 
the left, in order to their oppofing the Perfians, with 
whom they had been accuftomed to engage. Whether 
it was fiear or prudence that induced Paufanias to pjo- 
pofe this new difpofition, the Athenians accepted it 
with pleafure. Nothing was heard among them but mu- 
tual exhortations to acquit themfelves bravely, bidding 
each other remember, that neither they nor. their ene- 

' mies were changed finoe the. battle of Marathon, unlefs 
it were that victory had increafedthe courage of the 
Athenians, and had difpirited the Pfcrfians. We do not 
fight, (faid they) as tlicy do, for a country only or a city, 
but for the trophies ere6led at Marathon and at Saliamin, 
that they may not appear to be the work only of Milti- 
ades and of fortune, but the work of the Athenians. 
Encouraging one anotherin this maimer, they .went with 
all the alacrity imaginable to change their poft. Bat 
Mardonius, upon the inteHigence he received of this 
movement, having made the like chang<s in his order ot 
battle, both fides ranged their troops again accorrlii^g 
to their former difpofition. The whole day paifcd in 
this manner without their coming to a6lion. 

In the evening the Greoians lidda council of war, in 
which it was refolvcd that they Ihould decamp from the 

' place they were in, and march to another, more, conve- 
niently fituated for water. Niglit being come on, and 
tlie officers endeavouring at the head ^f their, corps' fo 

jjiake 
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I make more Hafte than ordinary, to the camp marKed out 
' for them, great confufion happened among the troops,, 
fome going one way and fome another, without ohferv.- 
ing any order or regularity in their march- At laft they. 
halted near the little city of Plataja., 

On the firltnews of the Grecians Being dfecamped,. 
Mardonius* drew his whole army into order of battle, 
and purfued them with the hideous (houting and howl- 
ing of his Barbarian forces, who thought they were 
marching, not fo much in order to fight, as to ftrip and', 
plunder a flying enemy: and their general likewife, 
making himfelf fure of viftory, proudly infulted Ar- 
tabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and cowardly 
prudence, and with the falfe notion he had conceived, 
oftlie Lacedaemonians, who never fled, as he pretended^ 
before an enemy, whereas here was an inftance of the 
contrary. But the general quickly found* this was no 
i^alfe or ill-grounded notion. Me happened'to fall in 
With the Lacedaemonians, who were alone, aadfeparated 
from the body of the Grecian anny, to the number of 
^lity thoufand men, together with three thoufand of the 
•^egeatse. The encounter was exceeding fierce and rc- 
lolute : on both fides the men fought with the courasce 
ot hons; and the Barbarians perceived that tliey had to 
yowith foldicrs who were detcrmined.to conquer or die 
in the field. The Athenian troops, to whom Paufanias 
lent an officer, were already upon their march to their 
^d : but the Greeks, who had taken party with the Per- 
fians, to the number of fifty thoufand men, went out to 
nieet them on their way, and hindered them from pra^ 
needing any farther. Ari&ides,.with his little body of 
"^en, bore up firmly againfl: tliem, andwithftood their 
attack, letting them fee how infignificant afuperiority 
^f numbers is againfl: true coiurage and bravery.- 

The battle being thus divided into two,, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the firft who 
^roke in upon the Perfian forces and put them into dif- 
Grder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead of a 
^ound he had received in- the engagement, .all his army 
tetook themfclves to flight: and thofe Greeks, who 
' were 
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were engaged againfl Ariflides, did the fame thing, as 
foon as they unoerftood the Barbarians were defeated. 
The latter ran away to th^ir former camp, which they 
had quitted, where they were fheltered and fortified 
with an enclofure of wood. The J^acedaemonians pur- 
fued them thither, and attacked them in their intrench- 
ment ; but this they did poorly and weakly, like people 
that were not much accuftomed to fieges, and to attack 
walls. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, left 
ofFpurfuing their Grecian adverfaries, and marched to 
the camp of the Pcrfians, which, after feveral aflaults, 
they carried, and made a horrible flaughter of tbe 
enemy. 

Artabazus, who from Mardonius's imprudent ma- 
nagement had but too well forefeen the misfortune that 
betel them, after having diftinguiflied himfelf in the 
engagement, and given all poflible proofs of his cou- 
rage and intrepidity, made a timdy retreat with th« 
forty thoufand men he commanded; and preventing 
his flight from being known by the expedition of his 
march^he arrived fafe at Byzantium, and from thence 
returned into Afia. Of all the reft of the Perfian army, 
not fo«r thoufand men efcaped after that day's flaugh- 
ter : all were killed and cut to pieces by the Grecians, 
who by that means delivered themfelves at once from 
all further invafions from that nation ; no Perfian army 
having ever appeared after that time on this fide the 
Hellefpont. 

p This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 
month *Boedromion, according to the Athenian man- 
ner of reckoning. Soon after the allies, as a teftimony 
of their gratitude to Heaven, caufed a ftatue of Jupiter 
to be made at their joint and common expences, wnich 
they placed in his temple at Olympia. The names of 
the feveral nations of Greece, that were prefent in the 
engagement, were engraven on the right fide of thepe- 
deilal of the flatue ; the Lacedaemonians firfl, the Athe- 
nians next, and all the reft in order. 

» A. M. 3525. Ant. J. C. 479. Taufan. 1 v. p. 531. 
♦ This day anfwcrs ;o the eighth of our September. 

One 
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^One of the principal citizens of Mgim came and 
addreffed himfetf to Paufanias, defiring nim to avengo 
the indignity that Mardotiius and Xerxes had (hown to 
Leonidas, wh#fe dead body was hun? up on a gallows 
by their order» and urging him to ufe Mardonius's body 
after the fame manner. As a further motive for doin^ 
fo, he added, that by thus fatisfying the manes of thole 
that were killed at Thermopylae, he would be furc to 
immortalize his own name throughout all Greece, and 
make his memory precious to thelateft pofterity. 
♦* Carry thy bafe counfel elfewhere," replied Paufanias. 
•* Thou mull have a very wrong notion of true glory, 
to imagine, that the way for me to acquire it is to re- 
ferable the Barbarians. If the efteem of the people of 
iEgina is not to be purchafed but by fuch a proceed- 
ing, 1 fliall be content with preferving that of the La- 
cedaemonians only, amongft whom the bafe and unge- 
nerous pleafure of revenge is never put in competition 
with that of ftiowing clemency and moderation to their 
enemies, and efpecially after their death. As for the 
fouls of my departed countrymen, they arc fufficient- 
ly avenged by the death of the many thoufand Perfiaqs 
flain-upon the fpot in the laft engagement." 

'A difpute which arofe between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians, about determining which of the two 
people (hould have the prizeof valour adj udged to them, 
as alfo which of them fiiould have the privilege of ereft- 
inga ttophy, had like to have fullied all the glory, and 
imbittered the joy of the late viftory. They were juft 
on the point of carrying things to the laft extremity, 
and would ceriainly have decided the difference with 
their fwords, had not Ariftides prevailed upon them, 
by the wifdom of his counfel and reafonings, to refer 
toe determination of the matter to the judgment of the 
Grecians in general. This propofition being accept- 
ed by both parties, and the Greeks being affembled 
upon the fpot to decide the eonteft, Theogiton of 
Megara, fpeaking upon the qp^ftion, gave it as his opi« 

nionf 
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nion, that the prize of valour ought to be adjudgeJ 
neither to Athens nor to Sparta, but to fome other city ? 
unlefstJiey defired to kindle a civil war, of more fatal 
confequences than that they had juft p«it an end to. 
After he had finifliedbis fpeech, Cleocritus of Gorinth 
rofe up to fpeak his fentiments of the matter : and 
when he began, nobody doubted but he was going to 
claim that honour for the city of which he was a mem- 
ber and a native ; for Corinth was the chief city of 
Greece in power and dignity after thofe of Athens and 
Sparta, But every body was agreeably deceived when 
they found that all his difcourfe tended to the praife 
of the Plataeans, and that the conclufion he made from 
the whole was, that in order to extinguifh fo dangerous 
a contention, they ought to adjudge the prize to them 
only,, againll whom neither of the contending parties 
could have any grounds of anger or iealoufy. TW* 
difcourfe and propofal were received with a general 
applaufe by the whole aflembly. Ariftides immedi- 
ately affented to it on the part of the Athenians, and 
Paufanias on the part o-f the Lacedaemonians* 

• All parties being thus agreed, before thisy began t<' 
divide the fpoil of the enemy, they put fourfcore talcntj 
* afide for the Plataeans, who laid them out in building 
a temple to Minerva, in erefting a ftatue to her honour^ 
and in adorning the temple with curious and valuable 
paintings, which were ftill in being in Plutarch's time, 
that is to fay, above fix hundred years afterwards, and 
which were then as frefli as if they had lately come out 
of the hands of the painters. As for the trophy, which 
had been another article of the difpute, the L^cedx- 
monians erefted one for themfelves in particular, and 
the Athenians another. ,. 

. The fpoil was immenfe : in Mardonius's camp they 
found prodigious fums of money in gold and filvefr 
befides cups, veflels, beds, tables, necklaces, and brace- 
lets of gold and filver, not to be valued or nuroberea.- 

•Her. l.ix. c. 79, 80, 
. * 8o,CQ0 cxfwn^JFfeiichi abiout i8|00q1. fterlin^ . ^ 
■ ' ' It- 
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It is obfeived by a certain * hiftorian, that tliefe fpoils 
proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the inftrumenta^ 
of intFoducing avarice and luxury among her inhabit- 
ants. According to the religious cuftom of the Gre^* 
cians, before they divided the treafure, they appropri- 
ated the tithe, or tenth part of the whole to the ufe of 
the Gods : the reft was diftributed equally among the 
cities and nations that had furniflied troops ; and the 
chief ofiicers who had diftinguifhed themfelves in tho 
field of battle, were likewife diftinguiftied in this diftri- 
bution. They fent a prefent of a golden tripod to Del- 
phos, in the infcription upon which Paufaaias caufed 
thefe words to be inferted, *' 'That he had defeated the 
Barbarians at Plataea ; and that in acknowledgment of 
that viftory he had made this prefent to Apollo." 

This arrogant infcription, whereia he afcribed the 
honour both of vifclory and the ofiering to himfclf only, 
offended the Lacedaemonian people, who, in order to 
puniQi his pride in the very point and place where he 
thought to. exalt Jiimfelf, as alfo to do juftice to their 
confederates, caufed his name to be rafed out, and that 
oithe cities which had contributed to the viftory to 
be put in the ftead of it. Too ardent a thirft after glory 
oa this occafion did not give him leave to confider that 
a man lofes nothing by a difcreet modefty, which for* 
bears the fetting too high a value upon one's own fer- 
vices, and which by Icreening a man from envy t 
ferves really to enhance his reputation. 

Paufanias gave ftill a further fpecimen of his Spar- 
tan fpirit and humour, in two entertainments which hfe 
ordered to be prepared a few days after the engage- 
ment ; one of which was coftly and magnificent, in 
which was ferved all the varities of delicacies and dain- 
ties that ufed tobe ferved at Mardonius's table ; the 
^ther**f«slpMiii and frugal, after the manner of the 
Spartans, Then comparing the two entertainments to- 

» Cor, Nep. in Paufan. c» i, 

• Vi&o Mardonio cqflra rcfirta regalis Qpulentia capta, unde primum Gracos^ 
^ivifo inter fe auro PerJUot divitiarum luxuria cepit, Justin, U ii. c t4> ^ 

+ Ipfa dijinkulationefimctjamam auxii, Tiji i x. . 

gethes 
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feth^r, and obferving the difference of them to his of- 
cers, whom he had invited on purpofe ; ' " What a 
madnefs," fays he, "was it in Mardonius, who was ac- 
cuftomed to fuch a luxurious diet, to come and attack 
a people like us, who know how to live without all 
dainties and fuperfluities, and want nothing of that 
* kind/' 

» AH the Grecians fent to Delphos to confult the 
Oracle, concerning the facrifice it was proper to offer. 
Theanfwer they received from the gods was, that they 
fliould erea an altar to Jupiter Liberator \ but that they 
fiiduld take care not to offer any facrifice upon it, be- 
fore they had extinguiflied all the fire in the country, 
becaufe it had been polluted and prophaned by the 
Barbarians ; and that they fiiould come as far as Del- 
phos to fetch pure fire, which they were to take from 
the altar, called the common alt^r. 
• t This anfwer being brought to the Grecians from the 
©racle,'the generals immediately difperfed theiufelves 
ihroughout the whole country, and caufed all the fires 
to bo extinguifhed : and Euchidas, a citizen of Plataea, 
having taken upon himfelf to go and fetch the facred 
£re with all poffible expedition, made the beft oi his 
Way to Delphos. On his arrival he purified \xmi^h 
fprinkled his body with confccrpited water, put on a 
crown of laurel, and then approached the altar, froni 
wbence, with great reverence, he took the holy fire» 
and carried it with him to Platsea, where he arrived be^ 
■fore the fetting of the lun, having travelled a thoufand 
stadia (which make a hundred and twenty.five miles 
finglifb) in one day. As foon as he came back, he ft- 
luted his fellow- citiz^s, delivered the fire to them, 
fell down at their feet, and died in a moment after- 
wards. His countrymen carried away his body an* 
buried k in the Temple of Diana, furnamed Euclcia, 
which fignifies of good renown, and put the following 
epitaph upon his tomb in the comp^ifs of' one verfei 
** i^^fe lies Euchidas, ^Yho went /rpm bpnce to jD^** 
|i}^(l&« wd ireturn^d back the fame 4^y*" 
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In the next general aflembly of Greece, which was 
held not long after this occurrence, Atiflides propofed 
the following decree : that all the cities oi Greece 
(hould every year fend their refpeftive deputies to Pla- 
tasa, in order to ofifer facrifice to JupiUr LibeYator^ and 
to the gods of the city ; (this alfembly was ftill regu- 
larly held in the time of Plutarch ;) that every five years 
there fliould be games celebrated there, which fliould 
be called the games of liberty ; that the feveral ftates 
of Greece together (hould raife a body of troops, con- 
iifling of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, and 
ihould ^quip a fleet of a hundred ihips, which (hould 
be conftantly maintained for making war againd the 
Barbarians ; and that the inhabitants of Plataca, entirely 
devoted to the fervice of the gods, (hould be looked up* 
on as fftcred and inviolable, and be concerned in no 
other f u n6lion than that of offering prayers and facriiices 
for the general prefervation and pro(perity of Greece. 

All thefe articles being approved of and pa(fed into 
a law, the citizens of Plataea took upon them to folem- 
nize every year the anniverfary feftival in honour of 
thofe perions that were (lain in this battle. The order 
and manner of performing this facri(ice was as follows : 
*The fixteenth day of the month Maimafterion, which 
mfwers to our month of December, at the firft appear- 
ance of day-break, they walked in a folemn proce(Iion» 
which was preceded by a trumpet that founded to bat- 
tle. Next to the trumpet marched .feveral chariots, 
filled with crowns and branches of myrtle. After thcfc 
chariots was led a black bull, behind wliich marched a. 
company of young perfons, carrying pitchers in their 
hands full of wine and milk, the ordinary effu{ions of- 
fered to the dead, and vials of oil and effence. All 
thefe young perfons were freemen; for no (lave was 
allowed to have any part in this ceremony, which was 
inftituted for men who had loft their lives for liberty. 
In the rear of this pomp, followed the archon, or chief 

* Three months after the hattia of PUtasa wua fought« Probably 
thcfe funeral rites were not at firft performed, till after the enetnuea 
^vcre entirely ^onci and the country was free* 

magiftrate 
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magiftrate oi the Plataeans, for whom it was uhla>*ful 
at any other time even fo much as to touch iron, or 
,to wear any other garment than a white one. But 
upon this occafion being clad in purple raiment, hav- 
ing a fword by his fide, and hqlding an uin in his 
hands, which he took from the place where they kept 
their public records, he marched quite through the city 
to the place 'where the tombs of his memorable coun- 
trymen were erefted. As foon as he came there, he 
drew out water with his urn from the fountain, waflied 
%vith his own hands the little columns that ftood by the 
tombs, rubbed them afterwards with effence, and then 
killed the bull upon a pile of wood prepared- for thai 
purpofe. After having offered up certain prayer to the 
"terreftrial * Jupiter and Mercury, he invited thofe va 
liant fouls deceafed to come to their feaft, and to par- 
take of their funeral effufions ; then taking a cup in 
•his hand, and having filled it with wine, he poured it 
-out on the ground, and faid with a loud voice, '• I 
prefentlhis cup to thofe valiant men, who died for the 
liberty of the Grecians*** Thefe ceremonies were an- 
nually performed even in the time of Plutarch. 

» Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 
embelliflied the monuments of their citizens, who died 
in the war with the Perfians, with magnificent oriia- 
, ments, inftituted funeral games to tlieir honour, and 
appointed a folemn panegyric to be pronounced to 
the fame intent, which in all probability was repeated 
every year. 

The reader will be fenfible, without my obfcrving 
it, how much thefe folemn teftimonies and perpetual 
demonflrations of honour, efteem, and gratitude for fol- 
, diers, who had facrificed their lives in the defence oi 
liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, aiul 
of the fervices they rendered to their country, and to 
infpire the fpeSators with emulation and courage: and 

« Lib. ix. p. 26* 

• The tcrrcftrial Jupiter is no other than PJuto ; arid the fame epi- 
thet of tcrrcftrial was alfo given to Mercury ; becaiafe it was believed 
to be his ofHce to conduct departed fouls to the infernal regions. 

how 
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liow exceeding proper all this was for cultivating and 
perpetuating a fpirit of bravery in the people, and for 
making their troops viftorious and invincible. 

The reader, no doubt, will be as much furprifed, on 
ihe other hand, to fee how wonderfully careful ^nd 
exatl thefe people were in acquitting themfelves on all 
occafions of the duties of religion. The great event; 
.which I have juft been relating, (viz.) the battle^of 
Piataea, affords us very remarkable proofs of this par- 
ticular, in the annual and perpetual facrifice they in- 
ftituted to Jupiter Liberator^ which was ftill conti- 
nued in the time of Plutarch ; in the care they took 
to confecrate the tenth part of all their fpoil to thfc 
gods ; and in the decree propofed by Ariftides to efta- 
blifh a folemn feftival for ever, as an . anpiverfary 
commemoration of that fuccefs. It is a delightful 
thing methinks, to fee pagan and idolatrous nations 
thus publicly confefling and declaring, that all their 
expettations centre into the Supreme Being ; thact 
they think therafelves obliged to afcribe the fuccefs of 
all their undertakings to him; that they look upon him 
as the author of all their vi^ories and profperities, as 
the fovereign ruler and difpofer of ftates and empires, 
^ the fource from whence all falutary counfels, wif- 
dom^ and courage are derived, and as intitled on all 
4:hefe accounts to the firft and beft part of their fpoils, 
and to their perpetual acknowledgments and thankf- 
glvings far fuch diftinguifhcd favours and benefits. 

^ECT. X. The Battle near Mycale* The Defeat of the 

Perjians. 

f /^N the fame day the Greeks fought the battle of 
V^ Plataja, their naval forces obtained a memorable 
viftory in Afia over the remainder of the Perfian fleet. 
;For whilA that of the Greeks lay at iEgina under the 
•commajxd of Leoty.chides, one of the kings of Sparta, 
and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ambafladors came to 
thofe generals from thelonians to invite them into Afia, 
"to deliver the Grecian cities from their fubjeftion to 

T Herod. I. ix. ,c. 89— a 05. Diod. I. xi. p. 26—28. 
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tile BariMiiaiis. On this invitatioa they immcdiairely 
fet £ul for Afia« and fteered their courfe by Deles; 
where when they arrived, other ambaffadors arrived 
irom Samos, and brought them intelligence, that the 
Periian fieet, which had pafled the winter at Cumz, 
was then at Samos, where it would be an eafy maitei 
to defeat and dcftroy it, eameftly pref&ng them at the 
lame time not to negle£l fo favourabie an opportunitr. 
The Greeks hereupon (ailed away dire£lly for Samos. 
JBui the Perfiaos receiving intelligence of their ap* 
proach, retired to M ycale. a promontory of the conti- 
nent of Afia, where their land army, confifting of a 
hmidred tfaoulknd men, who were the remainder of 
tbofe that Xerxes had carried back^from Greece the 
vear before, was encamped. Here they drew their vef- 
itH afliore, which was a common prai&ice among the 
ancients, and encompafied them round with a firong 
sampait. The Grecians followed them to the very 
plac^ and with the help of the lonians defeated their 
land army, forced their rampart, and burnt all their 
Tclels. 

The battle of Plataea was fought in the morning, and 
diat of Mycale in the afternoon on the fame day : and 
yet all the Greek writers pretend that the vi£lory of P}> 
txa was known at Mycale, before the latter engagement 
was begun, though the whole ^gean fea, which re- 
quires ieveral days failing to crofs it, was between 
thofetwo places. But Diodorus, the Sicilian, explains 
us this myfter)'. He tells us, tliat Leoty chides, obferv- 
ing his foldiers to be much dejefted for fear their 
countrymen at Platsea {heuld fink under the numbers 
of Mardonius's army, contrived a ftratagem to reani- 
mate them ; and that therefore when he was juft upon 
the point of making the firil attack, he cau fed a rumour 
to be* fpread among his troops, that the Perfians were 
.defeated at Plataea, though at that time he had no man- 
ner of knowledge of the matter. 

* What v.'c arc told alfo of Panlus i^lmilius's viftory over the Mace- 
donians, which was known at Rome the very* day It was obtained, 
without doubt happened in the fame manner* 

,^erxcs 
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' Xerxes^ heariog the news of tliefe'twb overthrowi^' 
leftSardis with as much hafte and hnnyi as he had done 
Athens before, after the battle of Salamin, and retiret 
with great precipitation into Perfia, in order to put him* 
&lf, as far as be poffibly could, out of the reach of his 
viaorious enemies. • But before he feUout, he gave 
orders that his people fhoiild burn and demoiiih all the 
temples belonging to the Grecian cities in Afia: which 
order wa§ fo far executed, that not one efcaped, except 
the temple <?f Diana at Ephefus. *» He afted in this 
manner at the inftigation of the Magi, who were pro- 
fefled enemies to temples and ims^es. The- fecond 
Zoroafter had thoroughly inftrufted him in their reli- 
gion and made him a zealous defender oF it. * Pliny 
mforms us, tliat Oftanes, the liead of the Magi, and fhe 
patriarch of that feft, who maintained its maxims and 
mterefts with the greateft violence, attended Xerxetf 
Jjpon this expeditiiMi againft Greece. ^ This prince, as 
h^paffed through Babylon on his return to Sufa, de- 
coyed alfo all the temples in that city, as he had done 
We of Greece and Afia Minor; doubtlefs, through the 
™e principle, and out of hatred to the feft of the 
^abaeans, who made ufe of .images in their divine wor- 
%i which was a thing extremely dctefted by the Magi. 
perhaps alfo the defire of makirig himfelf amends lor 
Y ^'^^rges of his Grecian expedition by the fpoil and 
plunder of thofe temples, might be another motive that 
induced him to deftroy them : fgr it is certain he found 
inimenfe riches and treafure in them, which had been 
^^afTed together through the fuperftition of princes 
«»na people during a long feries of ages. . 

The Grecian fleet after the battle of Mycale, fet fail 
^^>^ards the Hellefpont, in order to ppffers themfelvcA 
ol the bridges which Xerxes had caufed to be laid over 
^^e narrow paffage, and which they fuppofed were ftill 
entire. But findiqg them brokeniby tempeftupus w^a* 
^"^r> Leoty chides and his Peloponnefian foxces return- 
^^ towards their own gountry. As for Xanthippus, 

^p, ^ * Diod, 1. xi. p, 28. *Strab, 1. i. p. 634. 

^'^; *♦ ii. dc Leg. a. 29. <= Plin. 1, xxXf c. 1. <^ Atxaa« 1* vii. 
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k& fb^^ch tte AtBenam mi their lofitoi confe- 
dodttcs^ and ebvjr raadke cbcfsfelves mafters of Seftus 
Ind ijie Tkcacian Cherfonefiis, 'fn which fl9ict% they 
faund great boofv, and toi^k k raft nuiMb^ of prifeners. 
After which, bciorc winter came on, they retttFtied to 
thw ^firn ckfes. 

From this time all the cities of Ionia revthti from 
the Perftan«, and having entered into coitfedet^acy with 
the Gneciafis, moft of them breferved their liberty dur- 
iiig' the tii&e that empire fubfifted. 

Sect* XI. Tie burbarous and inhuman Revenge of 
Amejiris^ the Wife of Xerxes. 

♦ V^URING the refideftc* of Xerxes at fefdis, Be 
Aj^ conceived a violent paffioh for the wife of his 
brother Mafiftu'S, who was a prince of cxtraorditiaiy 
IHelJ^, had always ferved the king with great s&ea) and 
fid^Uty, and had never done any thing to difoblij^ him. 
The virtue of this lady, her great affeSion ted fidelity, 
lb her huiband, made her inexorable to all the king's 
felicitations. However, he ftill flattered himfelf; that 
by a profufion of feivours and liberalities he might pof- 
flbly gain npon her; and among other kind things he 
did to oblige her^ he married his eldeft fon Dwrius, 
whom he intended for his fucceffor, to Artainta, the 
princefs's daughter, and ordered that the marriage 
fhould be conmmmaled as foon as he arrived at Siifa* 
But Xerxes finding the lady ftill no lefs iinpregnable, 
in fpitt of all his temptations and attacks, immediately 
changed his objeft, and fell paflionately in love with 
ker daughter, who did not imitate the glorious example 
of her mother's conftancy and virtue. Whilft thisin- 
trigue was carrying on, Ameftris, wife to Xerxes, 
made him a prefent of a rich and magnificent robe of 
her own making. Xerxes being extremely plcafed 
with this robe, thought fit to put it on upon the firft 
vifit he afterwards made to Artainta; and in die ton- 
verfation he had with her, he mightily preyed her to 

« A. M. ^\%^s Ant, J, C. ^79. Hcrgdri. ik. c, t<)7-^ni. 
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fet hfm khriw what Arc dcfired he (hotiM do fm- her ^ 
feffuring lict at the ^faAie thhe, with an oatti, thiit he 
woirFd grant her whatever (he afked of him. Artaint'a, 
upon thij, defifed him to ffive her the robe he had on* 
Xerxes, forefeeing the ill confequences that would 
ncceffariiy enfue his making her this prefent, did ail 
that he cbuld to diifluade her from infifting upon it, 
and offered her any thing in the world in lieu of it» 
But not being able to prevail upon her, and thinking 
himfelf bound by the imprudent proittife and oath he 
had made to her, he gave her the robe, ITie lady n6 
fooner received it^ but flie put it on, and wore it pub- 
licly by way of trophy. 

Ameftris being confirmed in the fufpicions (he had 
entertained by this aftion, was enraged to the laft de- 
gree. But ififtead of letting her vengeance fall upon 
the daughter, who was the ohly offender, flie refolved 
to \vTeak it upon the mother, whom flie looked upon 
as the author of the whole intrigue, though (he was en- 
tirely innocent of the matter. For the better execut- 
ing of her purpoCe, ftie waited until the grand feaft, 
TOch was every year celebrated on the king's birth- 
day, and which was not far off; on which occaHon the 
ting, according to the eftabliflied cuftom of the coun- 
^n, granted her whatever flie demanded. This day then 
being come, the thing which fhe defired of his majefty 
^'as, that the wife of Mafiftus fhould be delivered into 
her hands. Xerxes, who apprehended the queen's de- 
fign, and who was ftruck with horror at the thoughts 
of it, as well out of regard to his brother, as on account 
of the innocence of the lady, againft whom he pejrcciv- 
ed his wife was fo violently exafperated, at firft refufed 
f^er requeft, and endeavoured all he could to diffuade 
h^r from it. But not being able either to prevail tipon 
lier, or to aft with fteadinefs and refolution himfelt, he 
at laft yielded, and was guilty of the weakeft and moH 
cruel piece of complaifance that ever was afted, mak- 
ing the inviolable obligations of jufticeand humanity 
give way to the arbitrary laws of a cuftom that had 

M 2 only 
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only been cllabliflied to give occafion ibr the doiogof 
good, and for a6ls of beneficence and generofity. . In 
confequence then of this compliance, the lady was. ap- 
prehended, by the.king*s guards, and delivered to Amef- 
trls, who caufed her breafts, tongue, nofip, ears, and 
lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be caft to the dogs in 
hef own prefence, and then fent her .home to her huf- 
band's houfe in that mutilated and miferable condition. 
In the mean time Xerxes had fent for his, brother, in 
order to prepare him for this melancholy and tragical 
adventure. He firft gave him to underftand that he 
fhould be glad if he would put away his wife ; and to 
induce him thereto, oifercd to give him one of his 
{daughters in her ilead. But Mafiitus, who was paffion- 
iately fond of his wife, could not prevail uponhimfeJf 
. to divorce her J whereujon Xerxes in great wrath told 
hiip» that fince he refufed his daughter, he fliould nei- 
ther have her nor his wife, and that he would teach him 
not to rejefl the offers his mailer had made him;. and 
with this inhuman reply difmiffed him. 

This ftrange proceeding threw Mafiftus into the 
greatell anxiety ; who thinking he had reafon to appre- 
hend the worft of accidents, made all the bafte he could 
home to fee what had paffed there during his abfence. 
On his arrival he found his wife in that deplorable con- 
dition we have juft been defcribing. , Being enraged 
thereat to the degree we may naturally imagine, he af- 
fcmbled all his family, his fervants and dependants, and 
fet out with all poflible expedition f orB aft riana, where- 
of he was. governor, determined, as foon as he arrived 
there to raife an army and make war againft the king, 
in order to avenge himfelf for his barbarous treatment. 
But Xerxes being informed of his hafty departure, and 
from thence fufpefting the defign he had. conceived 
againft him, fent a party of horfe after him to purfuc 
kim ; which having overtaken him, cut him in piece?, 
together with his children and all his retinue. 1 do not 
know whether a more tragical examplcof revenge than 
I have now related, is to be. found in hiftory. 

*3 There 
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'There is ftill anotbcr aftion, no lefs cruel or impe* 
riouff than the former, related of Am^ftris. She caufed 
fourteen chiidrcn of the bdl families in 5priia to be 
burnt alive, as a facrificc to the infernal gods, out of 
compliance with a fuperftitibus cuftom praclifed by the 
P^rnans. 

^Mafiftutf being deatd^ Xerxes gave the government 
of Baftriana to his fecond fon Hyftafpes, who being by 
that means obliged to live at a diftance from the court,* 
gave his younger brother Artaxerxes the opportunity of 
afcending the throne to his di fad vantage after the^death 
of their father, as will be feen in the leqiiel. '[ 

Here ends- Herodotus*s hiftory,' (viz, J at the battW 
of Mycalc, and the liege of the city of Seftus by the 

Athenians'. 

»• 

Sect, XII. The Athenians rebuild the Walls of their 
City^ notwithftanding the Oppqfition of the Lacedx* 
monians. 

t 

*TnH£var,*cbmhtonly called the war of Media, 
X which had lafted but two years« being terminated' 
w the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians re- 
turned to their own country, fent for their wives and' 
children, whom they had committed to the care of their 
friends during the war, and began to think of rebuilding 
their city^ which was almoft entirely deftroyed by the 
Perfians, and to furround it with ftrong walls, in order 
to fecure it from further violence. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, having intelligence of this, conceived a jealoufy, 
and began to apprehend that Athens, which was already 
very powerful by fea, if it fhould go on to increafe its 
ftrength by land alfo, might take upon her in time to 
give laws to Sparta, and to deprive her of that authority 
and pre-eminence, which fhe had hitherto exercifed 
over the reft of Greece. They therefore fent an embaffy 
to the Athenians, the purport of which was to reprefent 

'Hcfod. 1. vii. c. 1 14. B Diod. 1. xi. p. 53. *» A. M, 
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to thm» that the commpxx intereft mH^fd^ reqifiicd 
l^at there (hould he «o fortified city outol the Pelo* 
^annefu«« leltt io cafe of a.fecoi^4 irrupiiozK i^ Ibo^ld 
{erve for afilaceof arms for the Perfiaas, wW^ouUlbe 
fure to fettle themfelves in it, ^ tbf y had dAO^ h^hrt 
at Thebes, and who from thence would be able to infeA 
tjie whgle country, and to make th.e<nfelTes mailers ot 
it very fpeedily . Themiftoclei, who fince the b^tte of 
Salamio was greatly coijJidered and refpedledat Athens, 
eafily penetrated into the txu^ de&gn of the j^ced^emo* 
igians, though it was gilded over with the fpecious pre« 
text of public good: but as th^ latter were ahle, with 
t^e aflifiafice oftheirallies, to hinder the Athenians by 
(orce from carrvipf on the work, in cgfe they thouKi 
pofitively and aDfolutely refufe to comply with ttek 
demands, he advifed the fenate to make ufe of cunning 
and diffimulajUoo as well as they. The anfif^fr tlipre* 
fore they made their envoys was, that they would fend 
an embsmy to Sparta, to fatisfy the commonwealth con- 
cerning their Jealoufies and apprehenfions. TheniiHo- 
cley got himfelf to-be nominated one of th^ fnbafe- 
^T^t and perf^ed the fen^ not to let-hi^ cpijicagues 
fet out along 'with him» but to (end them one after an- 
other, in order to gain time for carrying oii the viork* 
The matter was e;xecuted purfuant to his advice i 9P<i 
be accordingly went alone to Lacedsmon, wherQ M '^ 
a great many days pafs without waiting upon the fn^- 
giftrates, or applying to the fenate, A^i upon their 
preffing him to do it, and aiking him the reaibn why ]^ 
deferred it fo long, he made anfwer, that he waited ior 
the arrival of his colleagues, that they might ail have 
their audience of the fenate together, and feemedtabe 
very much furprifed that they were fo long i|ii covf^Hig' 
J\t length they arrived, but all came fingly, aarf 9^ ^ 
^ood diflapce of time one from anothef ^ During all tbi^ 
time the work was carried on at Atliei)s with ibi^ ^^' 
njoft induftr)' and vigour. The women, chil4rpi, ftr^P- 
gers^ and flaves, were all employed in it : nor was it in- 
terrupifed niglit or day. Thie Spartans were not igno- 
rant of the matter, but made great complaints of U to 

Theraifloclcs, 
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ed tbea to fead otber deputes to Atbeas, iii order t9 
ia£orm themfelvf 3 bett^ of ^b«.fa£lj defiriag ifaem aet 
to give credit (q loo£e and fiying reposts* wklkoot 
iomd^tiim. M th^ ia9^ time W ^cretly advifiod tbr 
Atheniaaa to deuin t]eie Spartaq eaviiys as fo loany bof>- 
tages, until h^ aod Uft ep)le»^ites wace r^tufned from 
their embafly, fearing* aot without good reafoD» that 
they the^ifelves aiicht be Served in ihe (ame manner at 
Sparta. At lafi, wben sdl his fellow amhafladors were 
arrived, be defired aa audience, and declared in full fe- 
nate, that it was really true« the Athenians had refialved 
to fortify their city with ftrong walls; that the work 
v^s al^oft compleied ; tba^ tbey bad judged it lo be ab- 
folutely neceflary for tbeif own fecuxity, and for the 
public jpod o£tb^ allien; telliiig tbem H the faooie trme* 
thai, ajteir the great experieoge they had had of the 
Ath^si^ people's bet^viour, they could not well TuIa 
peft theiQ q£ bein^ waiuing ia their zeal for the conu 
mon iiMerefi of tbi^ie Ciiuntry ; thai, as the conditiait and 
privileges Qf all tke aUies ougbl to be equal, it itas jaft 
ti^ Atbeuiaxi^ fi^nidi provide tot their own fii&iy kf 
^1 ^ m^iko^ t&f^ iiidged ^eceflacy* as vf all as tim 
^f coiA{ed«raies» tibai tbey had thought tltis cuqpedU 
w> and w«re in a eondttion to defend their city againft 
whiQni£pevQf flkould ptdUxM iq aitack k ; and * uaiaa 
for the LacedaiGaofttanS) it was not much for ibetr 
bdnou^, ihat they flioiadd defire to eftabliih theit pow6r 
^dd. fuperiof ity vaiher upoa the we^k and defenceleGi 
cooditicm of tneil aUtes, than u{M>a their own ftrengib 
^i Yalovir . The Laicedaemonians .wereextficmeljt £& 
pleafed with this difcourfe* Bm> either out o£ a ftaSi 
^gratitude, and eftcem fo/ their couniryv or out.«i£ a 
<^onvi&ion that they were not able to oppofe iheii eou 
teiprife,. ibey diifemhled their, refentmest; and the 
imbaSadors on both fides, having all fuitaUelvc^aosii 
P^id thesi« cetusned to their refpe£]uve eitiex. [ -r, 

* Gmiter cajligat eas, quod non virtuU ftd imteciliitate jociaruM ^Utfiaii 
VKtrerciU. }\ivriH^ L iu c i j. \ * 
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' * T&emiftockf. who hid ahirays kis thoughts fi^ed 
i^n niifing and ao^^enting the power ana ^lory of 
the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his views 
to the wails of the city. He went on with thte fame 
▼tgorous application to fihifh the huilding and fortift- 
cations of the Piraeeus : • for from the time be entered 
ima office he had begun that great work. Before this 
time^ they had no other port at Athens but that of Pha- 
lerus, which was neither very large nor commodious, 
and confequently not capable ofanfwering the great 
deflgns of Themiflotles. For this reafon he had caft 
his eye upon the Piraeeus, which feemed to invite 
him by its advantageous fituation, and by the conve- 
' niency of its three Ipacipus havens, which were capable 
of containing above four hundred veiTels. This un- 
dertaking was profecuted with fo much diligence and 
vivacity, that the work was confiderably advanced in a 
very little time. Themifiocles likewife obtained a de« 
cree, that every year they (hould build twenty veffels 
for the. augmentation of their fleet : and in order to en- 

Jrage the greater number of workmen and failors to re- 
ort to Athens, he caufed particular privileges and im- 
munities to be granted in their favour. His defign was, 
as I have already obferved, to make the whole force ol 
Athens maritime ; in which he followed a very different 
fcheme of politics from what had been purfued by their 
ancient kings, who, endeavouring all they could to 
alienate the minds of the citizens n-om fea^taring bufi- 
liefs and from war, and to make them apply themfelves 
wboUyto agriculture and to peaceable employments, 
pi^limed this fable : that Minerva difputing with Nep- 
tune, to know which of them (hould be declared patron 
of Ajttica, and give their nkm'e to the city newly builtf 
Ihe gained her caufe by ihowing her judges the branch 
of an olive*tree, the happy fymbol of peace and 
plenty, which ihe had planted ; whereas Neptune bad 
made a fiery horfe, the fymbol of war and confiifioD, 
^e out pf the earth before them. 

* Thucyd. p. 68, 65. Vioi, U »• p. ^t, ^5« r 
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Sect. XIIL Thi Had Hejiffn ofThemiftocles rejeSed 
unanimoujly by the People oj Athens. Arijtides*s 
Condefcenfion to the People. 

^ T^HEMISTOCLES. who conceived the defign of 
JL fupplantingthe Lacedaemonians, and of taking 
the government of Greece out of their hands, in order 
to put it into thofe of the Athenians, kept his eye an4 
his thoughts continually fixed upon that great projeft* 
And as he was not very nice or fcrupulous in the 
choice of his meafures, whatever tended towards ac- 
compliihing the end he had in view, he looked upon 
as juft and lawful. On a certain day then he declared 
in a full aflembly of the people, that he had a very im-' 
portant defign topropofe, but that he cotild not com- 
niunicate it to the people ; becaufe its fuccefs required 
it fiiould be carried on with the greateft fecrecy : he 
therefore defited they would appoint a perfon, to whom 
he might explain himfelf upon the matter in queftion. 
Ariftides'was unanimoufly pitched upon by the whole 
affemWy, who referred themfelves entirely to his opi-' 
nion of the aifair ; fo great a confidence had they both 
m his probity and prudence. Themiftocles therefore 
Wing takefn him afide, told him, that the defign he 
had conceived was to burn the fleet belonging to the 
reft of the Grecian ftates, which then lay in a neighs 
bouring port, and that by this means Atherrs would* 
certainly become miftrtfs of all Gteece. Ariftides 
hereupon returned to the affembly,*and only declared 
^0 them, that indeed nothing could be more advan-* 
tageous to the commonwealth than Thcmiftocles'spro- 
jett, but at the fame time nothing in the world could 
be more unjuft. All the people unanimoufly ordain- 
ed, that Themiftocles fltould entirely defift from his 
Pfojeft. We fee in this inftance, that the title of Ju/t 
^as not given to Ariftides even in his life time with-' 
^t fgme foundation : a title, fays Plutarch, infinitely 
^flut. in Tbemift p. lai, 122. ia Arift* p 331.* 
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fuperior to all thofe which conquerors purfue with fo 
piuch ardour, and ^hich ip ibipe i;jLe%f^re<%spro^<;{\!^^ 
a man to the divinity, 

I do not know whether all hifiory C2^ afford us a i^& 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a com. 
ps^rjv of philofophc^s (to wljoni it cg^f nothing to csfta* 
oliih fine maxims ^4 fubjippe nojtiq^^ oi p^^u^ality in 
the fchools) w^p determine ^n th^s oc^^a^o^^ {l^ t^if^ 
confideration of profit ^jad a4v«apt%^ Qt\£i^ Q^J^Y^^ ^)| 
prevail in preference to what i^ Hoi^^ft ^gdju]^. It i% 
an entire people, ^Ko are highly intere^e4 ia t^ ^^q« 
po£aI xnmQ to tb^, iifha a(^ convi^c^4 ^)^ U ^ ol the 
greatell imporiance to ^he wel^re ^t \}l^ ft^te^ ^o4 
who however xcj^Q. it wi,th ^n^mi^^^^ cq^fgiH apA 
without a moinent's be&tation, ap^ ^b^t for ^^is 09^ 
reafon, that it u contrary tq j.uftic^« Ho^ biaf^k a^ 

5erfidious, 0x1 the other hand« was the 4cfign w^icl^ 
'hemiftQcles propofed to tbeni» ot bux«iu^ tV^ flee^ oi' 
their Grecian confederatesy at a tinoe ^f e^ir« pie^icei 
folely to aggrandize the power of the A.lK^aiaiiiS ! HaKl 
' I^e a hundred times the merit afcribed to hisi^, this fingle 
afiion would be fufEcient to fully all his glory. For 
it is the heart, that is to fay, integrity s^nd prpbi^y, that 
coniiitutes and diftinguifhes true merit. 
! I 'am forry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 
tliiugs with great juftnefs^ do^s. not feemj oil tbis occa* 
fion, to condemn Themiftocles. After having fpokca 
of the works bQ had .efle£led in the ]pira;eusj he goes 
on to the faft in ^ueftion, of which he fays: **^Thc. 
iniltocles projefled fomething /iill greattr^ for the 
augmentation of their maritime powjer." 

'" The Lacedasmonians baying propofed in the coun- 
cil of the Ainphyflions, that sdl the cities \ybich had 
iiot taken arms againft Xerxes ihpuld be. excluded from 
that afFembly. Themijlocles, who apprehended* that 
if the Theflalians, the Argiv^s, and the Theban^, were 
excluded that council, the^partans would by that means 
become xnafters of the fufirages, and confi^qu^otly dc*. 

> AXsi^oK 7i ^<y«i^i* »,f4ut.i.%'Ch<^i9i(t S!» U*k 
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tcrfliloe ^ ^fl&w accf>rdu9g t^ th^r pleafure; Th^^* 

miflocle^ii I £ay, made a fpiifch inj^half ot t]p^. citifi^ 

they were £pr ^xcludingi an4 brought the d«pmies« 

that co0ipofed the zftfnAly^ oyer tq his f(^tim^^$« 

He repr efented to them* that the greateA j^ui ^ i^ 

ckies, whicfa had entered iptp the coofedenuzy* )¥hicl% 

vere \nffi Qne^aad-'tburty in the whole, w^e very (mall 

and MicoiaUi4eral)le ; \h»t it would tbi^refore he a verj^ 

Ilranji^t as mdl as a very dangerous proceeding, ta 

depnve a}l the other cities of Greece of their vocea 

and places in the grand afTembly of the nation, and by 

that means fuffer thf) au^uft council of the. Amphyc* 

tions to Call^und^r the direction and influence of iyrOi 

or three pf the moft powerful cities, which for the fa* 

ture would give law to al} the reft, and wou^ fubyert 

and abolifli that equality of power, which wjis juftly 

regarded as the hafis ana foul of all repubUcs. The* 

miAocles, by this plain and open declaration of his 

opinion, drew upon himfelf the hatred of the LacedaK'-' 

iBOnians, who from that time became his profeC^d 

eoemies. He had alfo incurred the diipleafure of the 

^ft of the allies^ by his having exa£led contributions 

from them in too rigorous and rapacious a manner* .^ 

* When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the 

people finding themfelves in a ftate of peace and tran* 

<luilUty^ endeavoured by all forts of methods to get the 

govesmne^t into their hands, and to make thf Athf niaa 

ilate entirely popular. This defiga of theirs, ^hougb 

^pt as fecret ^ poflible,'did mH efcape the vigilaaco 

9Qd penetralioo of Ariftides, who faw all the coi^fe- 

quences with which fuch an innovation would be at* 

tended. But, as be confidered on one hand, tha^ thu 

people were entitled to Come regard, on account pf ihe 

Valour they had fliown in all the late battles they ha4 

g^uned ; and on the other» that it would be no ea()F 

>natter to curb and refirain a people who ftill in a man<« 

^r had their arms in their hands, and who were gi^owri 

^re infolent than ever from their vi£lories; on thef<| 

» fli4^« in AaSL p. 33a. 
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confideratioBs, I fay, he thought it proper to obfcrve 
meafures with them, and to find out fome medium to 
iatisfy and appcafe them'. He therefore paffed a de- 
cree, by which it was ordained that the govempient 
fliould be common to all the citizens, and that the Ar- 
chons, who were the chiei magiftrates of the common- 
wealth, and who ufed to be chofen only out of the rich- 
eft of its members, (viz.) from among thofe only, who 
received at leaft five hundred medimnis of grain out 
of the produft of their lands, (hould for the ftiture be 
elefted indifferently out of all the Athenians without 
diftinftion. By thus giving up fomething to the peo- 
ple, he prevented all difienfions and commotions, 
which might have proved fatal, not only to the Athe- 
nian ftate, but to all Greece. 

Sect. XIV. The LaccdamoTuans lofe the chief Com- 
foand through the Pride and Arrogance of Pau/dnias. 

** THHE Grecians, encouraged by the happy fuccefs 
X which had every where attended their viftori- 
ous arms, determined to fend a fleet to fea, in order to 
deliver fuch of their allies, as were ftill under the yoke 
of the Perfians, out of their hands. Pisiufanias was the 
commander ot the fleet for the Lacedaemonians ; and 
Ariftides, and Cimon the fon of Miltiades, command- 
ed for the Athenians. They firft direfted their courfe 
to the iOe of Cyprus, where they reftored all the cities 
to their liberty : then, fteerip^ towards the Hellefpont, 
they attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they 
made themfelves mailers, and took a vaft number oi 
prifoners, a great part of whom were of the richcft and 
moAf confiderable families of Perfia. 

Paufanias, who from this time conceived thoughts of 
betraying his country, judged it proper to make ufe of 
this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. To this 
end he caufed a report to be fpread among his troops, 
that the Perfian noblemen, whom he had committed to 
the guard and care of one of his officers, had made their 
•A. M. 3528. Ant. J. C, ^76. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 63, 84, 86. 
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efcape by night, and were fled : whereas he bad fet them' 
at liberty himfelf, and fent a letter by them to Xerxes,/ 
wherein he offered to deliver the citv of Sparta and all 
Greece into his hands, on condition he would give him* 
his daughter in marriage. The king did not far! to give' 
him a favouftable anfwery^ and to fend him very large* 
fums of money alfq, in order to- win over as^many of*^ 
the Grecians, as he fliould find difpofed te^enter into* 
his defigns. The per-fon he appointed td manage this*- 
intrigue with him was Artaba2us ; and to the end that- 
he might have it in his power to tranfaS the matter* 
with the greater eafe and fecurity, he made him gover-* 
nor of all the feai^coafts of A(ia Minon > : » 

p Paufanias, who was already dazzled with the pro-^ 
fpeft of his future great nefsi^began from this moment to- 
change his whole conduft and'hehffviour. The poor/ 
modeft, and frugal way of living at Sparta; their fub- 
jeflion to rigid and auftere laws, which neither fpared 
nor refpefted any man's perfon,* but were altogether as 
inexorable and inflexible to the greateft, as to thofe of 
the meaneft condition ; all this, I fay, became infup-' 
portable to Paufanias. He could not bear the thoughts* 
of going back to Sparta, after his having been poiiefT-' 
ed of fuch high commands and employments, to return 
to a fiate* ot equality that confounded him with the 
meaneft of the citizens ; and this was the caufe of his- 
entering into a treaty with the Barbarians* Having 
done this, he entirely laid afide the manners and be* 
haviour of his country ; afl'umed. both the drefs and 
ilate of the Perfians, and imitated them in all their ex^- 
penfive luxury and magnificence. He treated the aU 
lies with an infufferable rudenefs and infolence; nev^er 
{poke to the officers but with menaces and arrogaifice;- 
required extraordinary and unufual honours to be paid 
him, and hy his whole behaviour rendered the Spartan 
dominion odious to all the confederates. On the- 
other hand, the courteous, affable, and obliging deport- 
ment of Ariftides and Cimon ; an infinite remotenefs 

t PIttt. ia Arift. p. 33a, 533. , 
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4l th^ afti^mi, and which few^ la temper ihe au- 
tj^rity of iheir comiviaiidA, and IQ i^endcur ifl botk eafy 
SMAd^uMdUoa ^juftlce dmA bvnaniirf » ^^.oiripicuQiiis 
h> ev-ery tbiM they did ; Ute great Q%re Uatey toc^ to 
citSi^4 99 p^lQn whaifoever, and Hx do kiad offices 
s^4 iefvicec^ lo all about Itiem : all this, I ft^s» hurt 
P4ufanias e;cceediagly, by the CQsuraft oJ their oppo- 
4tQ chaita^ef^, aiid e^cceedingly increafed the geoienl 
difcpotefit. A^ lail this diiTattsfaflioii publicly bcoke 
out ; and all the allies de{ened' Iuisl» and put them- 
{s\yf& mder ihe command and prot^ton of the Athe- 
])ia|i«« Thq9 did Ariftide^,. fays Piatarch, by the pre- 
valence of thai huniaoity and genllenefs, which he op* 
pofed to the arrogance and roughnefs of Paufanias> 
s|nd by i&fpir«ng Cimon his coUe^ue with the fame 
fJenlimentSj infenfibly draw off the minds of the allies 
from the Lacedaemonians without their perceiving it, 
and at length deprived them of the command ; not by 
open force, ox tending out armies and fleets s^ainlt 
tbem« and ilill lefs by making ufe of any arts or perfi- 
4ious pra£lices ; but by the wifdom and moderation of 
his condu£l, and by rendering the government of the 
Athenians amiable. 

It muft be confelTed at the faine time, that the Spartan 
people on thi$ occafion fhowed a greataefs o£ foul and 
a fpirit oi moderation, that can never be &ifficiently 
admir«d» For when they were convinced that their 
commanders grew haughty and infolent from their too 
great authority, they willingly renounced the fuperi- 
ority, which they had hitherto exercifed over the reft 
qf tne Grecians, and forbore fending any more of their 
generals $o command the Grecian armies; choofing 
ijat^her, adds the hiftorian, to have their citizens wife, 
]X¥)defl:# and fubmii&ve to the difcipline and taws of the 
qQ^^monweaUh, than to maintain their pr&^emineAce 

and fuperiorify oyer all the Grecian ftates. 

Sixr. 
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Sect. XV. Pau/anias'^ Jhre^ Confpix^^cy %uil/k ihp^ 

^ T TPON |]^ ««^[>«^e4 c<M«plaija|* |ho Spma^i^ co«-^ 
U monwi^ tfWJ^iyecl on ail h^^^ 9%mSi F^tt-* 

his c^Au^l. 8ut W^ b^vipg fi|W,<?ii;at evi4eAc« t<> 
convift hini of )\ia bs^ving ^^rriei ch^ ^ ^ori^effH^M^q^ 
with ^^j^es, thq)f i^«re QbUgc4 ^ skcquU hpii qo t\^h 
firil tfkd ; alleir which h^ r^turne^ q{ his QV^n pfiyate 
authprity, and wilhpui the confen^ aiod s^pprphaiion of 
^he republic* to the ^ity Qf 3yz^Btiuin.f ffoi^ whence 
he cQat^ntt^ t9 carry on bis fi^cret prai^iQ^ with Ar^ 
tab^zuft. :]^(^ as he>Y4S ftill guii^ qf toxm vioteflit 
^i4 ¥r\i\ift prp^eecliiigs, vfhilft he «eflde.4 I9f r«, the^ 
AtkeniM$ o^)ig94 him tal^av<) th^pIaoQ; from whence 
lie retired %o Cplott®* a fw»H city ^f Tr^^. Ther^. 
he received an order from the Ephori to return t.o 
Sp^ri^ oi^ pain of being declared, in cafe o{ difobe^ 
(lieace, a public enenoy and traitor to his country. He 
complied wi(h the fummona and went home« hoping 
he (honld ftill be able to bring bimfelf off by dim of 
money. On his arrival he was coiomitteci to prifon, 
ajid was foon afterwards brought again upon his trial 
hefore the judges. The charge, brought againft him 
vas fupported by many fufpictous circumftances and 
ilron^ prefumptions. Several of his own. flaves con* 
feffea that he W. nromifed to give them their liberty, 
^ cafe thev woMld enter into his deG^n^* and ferve 
him with fiaelity and zeal in the execution of hiapro* 
jefts. But, as it was the cuftom of the Ephori never 
^0 pronounce fentence of death afaiaft a Spartan* with# 
out a full and direfl proof of the crime laid to hik 
5 harge, they looked upon the evidence againft him as 
infufticient ; and the mpre fo, as he was of the royal 
^^mtly, and iiras a£lually invefted with the adminiftrai*. 
tion ot the'- regal office; for Paufanias exercifed the 
^un&ion of king, as being the guardian and neareft re« 
li^ion to Pliftarchus, the foo of Leonidas, who wa& 

^ A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. ^75. Thucyd. I. i. p. 16^ 4( 89. Diod.* 
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then in his minority. He was therefore ac(|uitted a 
ftcond time, and fet at liberty; 

Whilft the Ephori w^re'thuS perplexed for want oi 
clear and plain evidence againfi the offdnder^'a certain 
flave, who was called the Argilian, came to them;-and 
broughtthem a letter, written by Paufanias himfelftothe 
king of Perfia, which the flave was td have carried and 
delivered to Artabazus. It nluft beobferved by the way 
that this Perflah governor and Paufanias had Sigreed to- 
gether, immediately to put to death all the couriers they 
mutually fent to one another, as foon as their packets or 
raeifages were delivered, that there might be no poffi- 
bility left of tracing out or difcovering their corre- 
i^ondence. The Argilian, who faw none of his fel- 
low fervants, that were fent expreffes, retiirn>bac/c 
again, had fome fufpicion ; and when it came to his 
turn to go, he opened the letter he was entruftejd with, 
in which Artabazus was really defired to kill him pur- 
f«ant to their agreement. This was the letter the flave 
put into the hands of the Ephori ; who flill thought 
even this proof infufficient in the eye of the law, and 
therefore endeavoured to coroborate it by the teftimo- 
ny of Paufanias himfelf. The flave in concert with 
them, withdrew to the temple of Neptune in T^naros, 
as to a fecure afylum. Two fmall clofets were pur- 
pofely made there, in which the Ephori and feme Spar- 
tans hid themfelves. The inftant Paufanias was in- 
formed that the Argilian had fled to this temple, he 
haftened thither, to enquire the reafon. The flave con- 
fefled that he had opened the letter; and that finding 
by the contents of it he was to be put to death, he^had 
fled to that temple to fave his life. As Paufanias could 
not deny the faft, he made the beft cxcufe he could; 
promifed the flave a great reward ; obliged him to pro- 
mifenot to mention what had paflcd between them to 
any pcrfon whatfoever. Paufanias then left him. 

Paufanias' s guilt was now but too evident. The mo- 
ment he was returned to the city, the Ephori werere- 
Iblvcd to feize him; - From the afpetl of one of thofe 
xnagiftratcs, he plain^' perceived that fome evil dcfig» 
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wa»liatcbinff iqpunft him, and therefore he jrarr with Ae 
utmoA fpeed to the temple of Pallas, called Chalcioeco$» 
near that place, and got into it before the purfuers 
could overtake him. The entrance was immediately 
flopped up with great ftones; aild hiftory informs us, 
that the criminad's mother fetthe firft example on that 
occafion. They now tore off the roof of the chapel; 
but as the Ephoti did not dare to take him out of it by 
force, becaufe this would have been a violation of that 
facred afylum, they refolved to leave him expofed to 
the inclemencies of tlje weather, and accordingly he 
was ftarved to death. His corpfe was buried not far 
froiB'that place: but the oracle of Delphi, whom they 
confulted foon after, declared, that to appeafe the ange^ 
of the goddefs, who wasjuftly offended on account of 
the violation of her temple; two ftatues muft be fet up 
there in honour of Paufanias, which was done accord-^ 

ouch was the end oi Faufanias, whofe wild and in- 
confiderate ambition had ftifled in him all fentimentsof 
probity, honour, love of his country, zeal for liberty^ 
and ol hatred and averfion for the Barbarians r fcati* 
nients which, in fome meafure, were inherent in all ihe 
Greeks, and particularly in the Lacedaemonians* 

Sect. XVI. ThemiftocUs, being purfued bfthe Ath^ 
^iantand Lacedemonians^ aJ an Accomplice in Pau^ 
fanias^s Con/piracy, ^iesjbr Skelter to King Adinetus* 

THEMISTOCLES was alfo charged with being 
an accomplice of Paufanias. He wasthen iir^ 
exile. A paf&onate thirft of glory, and a ftrong defire* 
to Command arbitrarily over the citizens, had m^e hin>- 
very odious to them* He had built, very near his houfe, 
^ temple in honour of Diana, under this title. To Diana^ 
Soddefs of good counftli as hinting to the Athenians; 
that he had given good counfel to their city, and alt 
Greece; and he alfo had placed his ftatue in it which 

'Thucyd. I. i. p. 89, 90. Flut* ia Themiil. c. cxxiii. cKaciv* 

^^ni. Kep. in Tficmift. c. viii. 
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w^ ^ftoiHUag ill Pluujpch's tioie* h appeafr«4 (wjfSfht^ 
frQQi thi& ftati^e» that bis fhy/iMMmy W9» as heroic al 
]»is valour, filling tbatm^^ Imjeped with pkafoieto 
a^l tjb^ caiuinai^ ki« f oeiQi^s {prj^d si^ubA bioi» to 
uWi^Cre tbe|B| be waf £»r ever expa^iacing, imall pMc 
aJlWi^lies, OA tbe fervices he hdd dome his CQumry. 
As ibey were at laft tired with bearing him repeat this 
Co ofteof •♦ How ! " fays be to them, •* are you weary 
9i haviog good ofl&ce& treK^nfintiy doae you by the bmt 
ff rfons ?" He 4id noi consider, that putting theia fo 
oiten in mind^ of his fervices^ was, in a mannec, re* 
fu-pacbing them wi^b tb^tr haying forgot them, which 
yai nqi yery^^iging; and be 6;ei»ed not' to know, that 
^b« (^j&^Si. yray to acQi^re appbiuf^» i&Xo leave the be* 
Ap w^ng of it to others, an^ to refolve. to, do ftich things 
f|i)Iy 9% lire p^aife-woctby ; and; (hit a frequent repeti* 
ti9f^i>i, one*i Qy« vktue ^lad exalMd ai^oiia, lAhbr 
irom appeafing envy, that it only enfiames it, 

' T)^]^iAocJes« a(tef hftMiUfl) becsi battifted from 
Mm^ by tb^ oftr^Cifm^ withdctHi ta Asgos. He, was 
tb^-«(i ¥h^ Paufwas. **»i,iiriJifa««le4 a* a traitor* '•'••^ 
1)^ AOQfpiTiQd.ageainft hij^ ^ownlvy. .He badai firft coa* 
i^fi^lj^d hi% im«hii»a^io«»s. frcon Thcimftacl^^ i^ough he 
vas ojie QihkitcAiwnd$i b^ aaiooB ai he was ex* 
pelled his country, and highly refented that injury, he 
(iifdoCedJiia proje&s to biov^aji^id pr^d hii^ toj^^ 
thj^m. To induce hi^ cpmi^iance, he ft^wed luin die 
ffticr? whigb the king of Pei:0a wrote to him,- aM ^"" 
deavbured to animate him againft tbe Athenians, by 
f^Niing their tnjuftice an4 ingratitude intbefirongeft 
i:olours. However Tb«»iftocles'fejcftcdi«ithiBdi^a- 
tion. the propofals. of Faufaoias* and refufed pereoip^ 
f ily to engage in any js^anoor in his fcheracs : bttt then 
Ve cooi^ealed what bad pa&d between thorn, and (h<l 
(IMl difcQver tbe. eates prrfe be had formed ; whether it 
\i!9a thai be iviagined Pau&ivas would r^noance it 
^i himfeKft PS was perfuaded that it would be difco* 

• Plut. in Thcmift. p. iia. 
fwrii hcnefictt, Tiasnt. in Aadr. 
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ur%i £^ipe ytbw y^^y; ii Qot hei;9g'poflii Wfi ^9*^ fo da,ft^ 
ger(V4s md ilUcoxutet^ an eaterpnfe ta^t^e efljc^^t*- 
Aitf^r \Pauf9aM^&/4 4»9^ihp feyeral letter^ and oU^cif 
things v^ere feqad jU?w>pg J^if papers, w>h:Jj r^ffd «| 
mkat fufplcion of 'th^miflo^lf &» Ti\e L^kCtda^imh 

t£nce pf 4eiah p9ijr(?4 upon hii^; i^»/4 fucboftb^? citin 
zeiu >r^o enyiod biijijL j<HQ^d thfik W^CuSes^ Ariftid^St 
had now a fair opppr^iikj of revengi;i£ hiii^jC^lJF oo^hi^ 
rival, for the inj urio^jt MrieatinQiU.be Ma r^Geivcd froi^ 
l^im, liad his foul been capablf? of fp cruel a fatisfac^ 
tioo. But he refufed abfolutcly iQ join m fo horrid ^ 
combination; as littk inclined pfx ddijgb^ in the n^if-^ 
toftmies of his advej^i^iryy as h^ h^ before been to cf^^ 
gret his fucQefiT^s. Themifto^le§ acifw^^red ^ ieue«% 
M the calunmii^s witjb which he was cbiiFg^d ; aofi r^ 
pr^fe^ted to thy? Atheoi^nSj that ^& he h^d eves be^i^ 
iond of ruling, and his temper beinff f^ph as woold no^ 

jJifer him to be lorded avejr by ^tW^i if w*^ highly 
J^F^^We %h^ h9 <NuU hay§ a d«fij^ tp deliver wpi 

^ the mean time the people, top ftrongiy WfQUghft 
upott by bJs accufers,. fcnt fojijo pf rfoi^? tp fei?fe bitn, 
m \m wgh.t bj? tri^d by the ^p^oftil of %fif<e. Thj^» 
l^jftocl^^, haying lifla^ly nmc^ of it, wen^ int9 ihe 
JuaQ4 of Corcyra, to whofe inb4bi<aats he formerly 
had (jQne (pine f^ryiqe : hpwever, Qot thi.Qki)8^ hi«iif II 
i^afc there, he fl^d ,|o Jipir^^j ai|4 ftodieg himJf^lf ftHl 
pwfued by the Athwa^^ and I^;i|(:Qd^mpm»n9, oy| ojf 
^»jP*ir he 9wde ft v^y d?i»geifQ^? choice, which Wft*., 
^9 ijy ^o Admf tm. feii^g pf Moloffws, for refine, TIu* 
P^*^<?s» h«»yi«g fiif m?i?ly deftr^ d 4h^ aid of the Atbotiir 
^Mnd b^ii^g rgfiif^d \viih igwominy by Themiftocki* 
^09 at ^h^t Mpie pr«fid§d in the goYernnifiBrtt hftd Wr 
tained the d^eppft nefeft^meiU on tbaft %ceount, a^d Ati^ 
^'*rc4^ that h^ Vpuld take tte fifil ppp^tUoUy tft €e. 
venge himfelf. But Themiftocles imagined, that in the 
unbappy fituation of his affairs, the recent envy of his 
bellow citizens was more to be feared than the ancient 

grudge 
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^d^ of that king, was refolvetl tartiii t^ hazardlof 
iti Being come into the palace of that monarch, upon- 
Veing informed that he was abfentyhe'addrefled himfelf- 
to the queen, who received him very gracioufly, ancF 
inftrufled him in the manner it was proper to m^e his 
requefi. Admetus being returned, Themiftocles takes 
the king's fon in his arms, feats himfelf on his'hearth: 
amidft his houfehold gods, and there telling him whey 
he was, and the caufe why he fled to him tor refuge, 
he implores his clemency, owns that his iife is in his 
hand, intreats him to forget the paft ; and reprefents to 
him, that no ai<^ion can be more worthy a great kinr 
tfaaln to exercife his clemency. Admetus furprifed and^ 
moved with compaffion in feeing at his feet, in fo 
humble a pofiure, the greateft man of all Greece, and* 
the conqueror of all Ana, raifed him immediately from* 
the ground, and promifed to prote£l him againft all hi» 
enemies* Accordingly, when the Athenians and La- 
cedxmonians came to demand him, he refufed abfo- 
lutely to deliver up a perfon who had made his palace 
hisalylum, in the firm perfuafion that it would.be fa-^ 
cred and inviolable. 

Whilft he was at the court of this prince, one of his* 
friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife and* 
children from Athens, and to fend them to him; for 
which that perfon was fome time after feized and con- 
demned to die; With regard to Themiftocles's effefts, 
his friends fecured the greateft part of them for him, 
which they afterwards found opportunity to remit 
him ; but sul that could be difcotered, which amount- 
ed to a hundred ^talents^ was carried to the public 
treafury. When he entered upon the adminifiration, 
he was not worth three talents. I (hall leave this iU 
kiftrious exile for fome time in the court of king Ad-' 
jnetus, to refume the fequel of this hiftory. 
' * A hundred thouland. crowns f jwnehi'about 3«.,5ppl. fterlhig. . 
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JSect. XVIL Ariflides^s difiiUtreJled AdminiRration of 
the public Trtafure. His Death and Euiogium, 

•*T HAVE before cAferved, that the command of 
X Greece had paflfed from Sparta to the Athenians. 
Hitherto the cities and nations of Greece had indeed 
contributed fome fums of money towards carrying on 
the expence of the war againft the Barbarians : but 
this repartition or divifion had always occafioned great 
feuds, becaufe it was not made in a jull or equal pro- 
portion. It was thought proper, under this new go- 
vernment, to lodge in the iuand of Delos the common 
treafure of Greece; to fix new regulations with regard 
to the public monies ; and to lay fuch a tax as might 
be regulated according to the revenue of each city and 
ftate; in order that the expences being equally borne 
by the feveral individuals who compofed the body of 
the allies no one might havexeafon to murmur. The 
bufinefs was, to find a perfon of fo honeft and incorrupt 
a mind, as to difcharge faithfully an employment of fo 
delicate and dangerous a kind, the due adminiltration 
of which fo nearly concerned the public welfare. All 
the allies cafl their eyes on Ariftides ; accordingly they 
invefted him with full powers, and appointed him to 
levy a tax on each of them, relying entirely on his 
iWi/dom and juftice. 

The citizens had no caufe to repent their choice. 
*He prefided over the treafury with the fidelity and 
difinterefteduefs of a man who looks upon it as a capi- 
tal crirtie to embezzle the fmalleft portion of another's 
poflellions ; with tlie care and aftivity of a fatlier of a 
iamily, in the management of his own eftate; and with 
the caution and integrity of a perfon who confiders the 

« Pluf. In Arift. p. 333, 334. Diod. 1. xi. p. 36. 

• Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes adminijiras ; tamabjlimtnter quamtdicnas^ 
tun diligenter -qudrn tuas^ tarn rdigiosi qudm publkas. In officio amarem con^ 
JfqicTUi ifi fw odium vitarc dijicile efi, Senec. lib de Brcvit. Vit. cap. 
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public monies as facred. In fi.ie, he fucceeded irtwhat 
IS equally (fifficuh and cxtTBOrSntrj^ viz. to acquire 
the kyv)e of all in an office^ in which be thsft ef€)ij>es the 
public odium gains a great point. Such is the glorious^ 
charaQer which Seneca gives of a pctfon charged with 
•an employment of almolt the fame kind, and the no- 
fcleft eulogium that can be given fiich as adminifter 
public revenues. It is the e<aft pi6hire of Ariftides. 
He difcovencd fo much probity and wrfdom in the ex- 
isrcife of this office, that no man complained ; and thofc 
times were confidered ever after as the golden age, that 
is, the period in which Greece had attained its higheJ 
pitch of virtue and happinefs. And indeed the tax 
which he had fixed, in the whole to four hundred and 
fixty ♦tatents, was raifed by Pericles to fix hundred, 
and foon after to thirteen hundred talents : it was not 
that the expences of the xS'ar were increafed, but the 
treafufe was employed to verj' uftlefs pui^pofes, inma- 
itual diftributions to the Athenians, in folemnizing of 
•games andieftivals, in building of temples and public 
fedtfices ; not to mention, that nie* hands of thole who 
fuperintended the treafurjs -v^ete not always clean and 
untorrupt as tiiofe of Ariftides. This wife and equita- 
!)]« conduft fecured him, to hteft pofteriiy, the glori- 
bus fumame of f/re Jufi. 

' Neverthelefs Plutarch relates an aftion of Ariftides. 
which (hows that the Greeks (the fame maybe faidof 
the Romans) had a very narrow and irtiperieA idea of 
jttftice. Th^' confined the exercifeof it to the interior, 
:is it were, of civil fociety ; and acknowledged that the 
individuals were bound to obferve ftriftly its feveral 
maxims : but with regard to theit country, to the repub- 
lic, (their great idol to which they reduced everything! 
they thought in a quite different manner, and^imagined 
themfelves effentially obliged to facrifice to it, pot 
only their lives and poffeftions, but even their religion 
and the mod facred engagements, in oppofition to, and 

* The talent ii worth a thoufand Frcnth crowos ; or, about >*5^' 
fterliog. 

contempt 



c<Hftem^ ol, the moft folemfi ofeths, Tbi» ^M «p* 
pear evilently in wh*t follows. 

*" After the regulation kNid been made rn ftfyeSt 1^6 
the tributes of which I ifavc }uft fpeken, Ariftide?, 
having fettled the feveral articles o( the klliante, made 
the confedermes take Cinoafthto obferve thiem pun£tu« 
ally, and he himfelf fwore in the name of the Athens 
ans : and in denotmcing the curfes, "^hich always zcl 
companied the oatfas/he thi-ew into the fea, purfuant t6 
the ufual cuftom, hrge bars of red-hot ipon. But the 
ill ftate of the Athenian afiairs forcing them afte/wardi 
to infringe fome of thofe articles, and to governa little 
niore^bicrarily, he intreated them to vent thofe curfei^ 
on him, and difcharge themfelves thereby of the pu- 
nilhment due to fach as had forfworn tliemfelves, etrtd 
who had been reduced to it by the unhappy (huation 
of thcar afeirs. The6phraftus teU% us, that, mgeneral, 
(thefe wordte are borrowed from PlHtarch} AriAide*^ 
who executed all matters relating to himfelf or tfce 
public with the Aioft impartial and rigorous juftite, 
ufed to aft, in his adminiftration, feveral things, ac*. 
cording as the exigency of affairs, and the Welfere of 
his country, migfit require; it being his opinion, that 
a government, in order to fupport itfelf, is, oA fomtr 
eccafions, obliged to have retourfe to injuftice, of 
which he gives the following example. One day as the 
Athenians were debating in their council, about bring- 
ing to their city, in oppofition to the articles of the 
treaty, the common treafures of Greece which wete de- 
pofited in Delos: the Samians having opened the de- 
bate; when it was Ariftides's turn to fpeak,he faid,that 
the di (lodging of the treafure was an unjuft aftion, but 
ufifeful, arid made this opinion take place. This intident 
fliows thit'thfe pjnetenaed wifdom of the heatheti« was 
overfp read with great obfcurity and error. 

It was icarce poflible to have a greater contempt for 
riches than Ariftides had. Themillocles, who was not 
plcafed with- the encomiums bellowed on other men, 

^ riut. in Aria. p. 333, 334. 
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hearing Ariftides applauded forthe ndble difinterefted- 
nefs with whick he adminiftered the public treafures, 
did but laugh at it: and faid, that thepraifes bellowed 
upon him, for it ihowed no greater merit or virtue than 
that of a ftrong cheft, which faithfully preferves all the 
xnonies that are fliilt up in it, without retaining any. 
Xhis low fneer was by way of revenge for a ftroke of 
raillery that had flun^ bim to the quick. ThemifiocJes 
faying that, in his opinion, the greateft talent a general 
couldpoffefs, was toi>e able to forefee the defigns of an 
enemy : *' This ulent," replied Ariftides, *• is neccffary; 
but there is another no lefs noble and worthy a general, 
that is to have clean hands; and a, foul fuperior to ve- 
nality and views of inrtereft/' Ariftides might very 
juftly anfwerThemiilocles in this manner, fince be was 
really very poor, though he had poiTefTed the higheft 
employments of the ftate. He feemed to have an innate 
love for poverty ; and, fo far from being aibamed of it, 
he thought it refle3ed as much glory on him as all the 
trophies and viftories he had won. Hiftory gives us a 
fliining inftance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Ariftides, and the 
moft wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to appear 
before the judges. The accufer, laying very little hi^^^ 
on the caufe itfelf, reproached him efpecially with per- 
mitting Ariftides, his wife and children to live in po- 
verty, at a time when he himfelf wallowed in riches. 
Callias perceiving that thefe reproaches made a ftrong 
impreffion on the judges, he lummoned Ariftides to 
declare before them, whether he had not often prelf- 
ed him to accept of large fums of money ; and whether 
he had not obftinately refufcd to accept of his offer, 
with faying, that he had more reafon to boaft of his 
poverty than Callias of his riches : that many perfons 
were to be found who had made a good ule of their 
wealth, but that there were few who bore their poverty 
with magnanimity, and even joy; and that none haa 
caufe to blufliat their abjcft condition, but fuch as had 
reduced themfelves to it by their idlenefs, their intem- 
perance, and their profufion, or diftblute condiifi- 

Ariftides 
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' Anftides declared, tbat bis'kinfman had told nothing 
but the truth; and added, that a man whofe frame or 
mind is fuch, as to fupprefs a dclire of TuperfIuou9 
things, and who confiues the wants of life within the 
narroweft limits; befides its freeing him. from a thou« 
fand importunate cares, and leaving him fo much 
mafler of his time, as to devote it entirely to the pub- 
lic; it alfo approaches him, in fome meafure, to the 
Deity, who is wholly void of cares or wants. There 
was no man in.the.affcmbly, but, at his leaving it, 
would have chofen to be Ariftides, though fo poor, 
rather than Callias with all his riches. 

Plutarch gives us, in few words, Plato's glorious* 
teAimony of Ariftides's virtue, for which he Iooks upon 
him as infinixely fuperior to all theilluftrious men hi^ 
contemporarios^ Themiflocles, Cymon, and Pericles, 
(ays. he, filled indeed their city with fplendid edifices^; 
with porticos, (latues, rich ornaments, and other vain' 
fuperfluities of that kindr biit Ariftides did all that lay 
in his power to enrich ev«ry part of if with virtue: 
now, to raife^ city to.tru€ hap{>i&ef9, it muft be mado 
viiiuoiis, not rich* . 

Plutarch tak^ notice of anoduer circumftance in 
Ariftides's life, which, though of the fimpleft kind, re* 
fie3s the greateft honour on hiiti, and. may ferve as an 
excellent lefTofi. It is in the beautiful y treatrfe, in 
which he enquires, whether it is proper for old men to 
concern themfelves with aiTairs of government; and 
^herc he points out admirably well, the various fer-' 
Vices they may do the ftate, even in an advanced age. 
We are not iq fancy, fays he, that all public fervices 
acquire great motion and hurry, fuch as to harangue 
^he people, to prefide in the government, or to head' 
armies: an old man, whofe mind is informed with* 
^^Woift^ may, without going abroad, exercifc a kind cf 
"^giftracy in it, which, though fecret andobfcure, ii: 
not therefore the lefs important; and that is, in train. ., 
ing up youth by good coonfel, teaching them the va- 
'^^^us fprihgs of policy, and how to a6l in public affairs. 

* ^hit. in compar. Arift. & ( a on. p. 354* ' . J Pag. 79^, 797» 
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AriftideSt adds Phitarob» vmt aoo alw«y& kk ofltce, buf 
was always ufeful to itu «His houfe was a public fchoot 
of virtue, wifdoai;, and poHoy. It was open to all 
young Atheniails, wbor^rere lovers of virtue, and thefe 
ufed to confult him as an oracle. He gave them the 
kindeft reception,, heard them with patieoce, inftrufted 
them witk familiarity; aad- endeavoured, above all 
things, to animate their courage, and infpire them with 
conhdenoe. ;it is obferved particularly that Cimoni 
afterwards fo famous, was obliged to hun for this im- 
portant Xervice^ 

Plutarch * divided -the life of Aatefmen into three 
aiges. In the firii, he.woi»ld have them learn the prin- 
ip les oi . government^ iit the fecond, . reduce them la' 
pradice; andJalhe thirds ioftru£l- others. 
. ^ Hiftory itoes not mention the«xa6l time wfaeu, nor 
place where^^ Ariftides died; but then it pays a glorious 
tcftimony to his memonr, when it afiures us, that tfaif 
great man, who had poiieiFedthe hi^heft employments 
inthe republic; anid had^he abfdlute difpofal of its trea- 
fures, died^poor, and di<{*iiot kdve fnoh^y^ehoughlo <k* 
fray the expences of his funeral^ fo that^be govern- 
ment was obligeda9b«a£ the cbargd ofitfand to main- 
tain his family, his daughters, were m^ised, andLyfi- 
maclius his foa Was fubuAed irt<tboexpeBce of the Pyr- 
r^neum; which alfo gave the daughter of the latter, 
after his death, the penfiow with afirhich thofe were ho- 
zicured who had been vifiorio^s at thotOlyinpic games. 
* Plutarch relalies on this occafion, the liberaflity of the 
Athenians, in- favour of the pofterity cf Arittogit^ 
liteir- deliverer, who was fallen to decay; and b^ad^Is, 
t^at even in his time (alraoft fix hundred. years after 
the fame goodneft aiid liberality ftill fubfifted : it was 
glorious tor the city • to have preferved, for fo many 
centuries, its generofity and gratitude; and.afirong 
motive to animate individuals, -who were afftired that 

• « Pl^t. in Arift. p. 334,^35. '• Sec pjgc ft of this Viol. 

*H6a{»plicfl on thiioccaiioA thccttftdi&iBie^ inRomc^wlitffc dl£ VeA 
tils (pent thr firft tea years 19 learning tbeif oifi^^a, an4 tliift wm a^i>» 
(djioiiciates the next ten years they employed in the excrcifc of thot 
iuntliottsi an4 iht USi teii iviaHni^^he yom^-novkei m tben. 

.their 
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their children ivouW enjoy th^i rewards i^hith deatft 
might prevent them frdm receiving ! It was delightful 
to lee the remote pofteritjr of the defenders and deli^ 
vcrers of the conimoiiwcaitli, .Who had inherited rtoU 
thing from their aneeftors but the glory of their aftibns; 
maintained for fd xAiriy aglet at the expehce of the jJub- 
lie, in confideratibn of this f^rvfces tneir families ha4 
rcndfered, Thi^y K^ed iii tttij manner with macH niof6 
ionour, an^ (Called tip the riithetfiferanoe of their arte -ft 
tors with mucli fffc^er fj/leriflo'r, than ^ ;n"ultituc y -^ 
citizens, Whofe Father^ hiid bi^fei ftudioQs>nIy of lf\.\ 
ingthem ffreat eftate^, which generally do not long ('<.:• 
vive thofe who rkifed therh^. and qfteft leave iuLit 
pofterity nothing but the oflious I'em^m'b ranee of the 
injuftice and oppreflioii'5y ^5d5ch they were Acquired. 

Tte greateft nonour which the ancients haVe'done 
Ariftides, is in.beftor^ing <5ii hlrfi th'e glorious title of 
^fif 7tfi. .. ttie galled it* not by One fiaf ticular aflion^ 
but by the ^liole Veinby 'oT Jbls condiia ind iftio^sl^ 
Plutarch fnakes a refleftion on this occafionj Which bel 
ing very reniarkable, I think it incumbent on me not 
to omif. ...... , 

^ Among the feveral yirtues of Ariftides, fays this 
judicious author, tha't for which he was mbft renowned, 
W'ashis juftice; beeatife this virtue is of moft general 
^fe; its benefits extending to a g^reatdr number of per- 
fons; as it is the foundation, and in a manner, the foul 
ot every public of&e Wtld employee At. Hence it wa« 
that Ariftides, though- in low circumftances, and of 
glean extraSion, rnerited the title of ^^; a title, iay« 
P!utaifch,'trtil^ iroyal, 6F rather truly divine; but one 
of ^hich'prihtres areTeldom imbiii<5us, becaufe^gene- 
tally igrtbrant bf its beauty and excellency. They 
choofe rathet td be called"' the Coficjuerors of cities, 
and the. thundfirbo Its' of war; and fometimes even 
eagles and lions, prefierririg the vain honour ofpomp^ 
ous titled, which convey rio other idea but violchce and 
flaughCef, to the folid glory of thofe expreffive of good- 
iiefs and virtae., .They do not know, continues PlU* 

f Iw. in vit. Arift. p# gai , 3»a. «= Paliorcct^i CcraUni JJlcanores* 

N 2 tarch, 
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tarcb, that of the tbrcie x^hlef attributes of the D^ity,o{ 
vrhom kings boaft; themfelves the image, I mean im- 
mortality, power, and jufticc j that of thefe three attri- 
butes, I fay, the firft of which excites our admiratioa 
and deCre, the fecond fills us with dread and terror, 
and the third infpires us with love and refpeft; this 
laft only is truly and perfonally communicated to man, 
and is the only one that can condufl him to the other 
two, it being impoflible for man to become truly im* 
mortal and powerful, but by being juft« 

* Before 1 refume the fecjuel oT this hiftory it may 
not be improper to obferve, that it was about this pe- 
riod the fame of the Greeks, ilill more renowned for 
the wifdom of their polity than the glory of their vie 
lories, induced the Romans to have recourfe to their 
lights and knowledge. Rome, formed under kings, was 
in want of fuch laws as were ncceffary for the good 
government of a commonwealth* *For thiis purpoCp 
the Romans fent deputies to copy the laws of the citie* 
of Greece, and particularly of Athens, which were ftill 
better adapted to the popular government that had been 
eflablifhed after the expulfion of the kings. On this 
model, the ten magiftrates, called Deumviri^ and who 
were inverted with abfolute authority, were created; 
thefe digefted the laws of the twelve tables, which are 
the bafis of the Roman law. 

Sect. XVIII. Death of Xerxes i killed by Artabanus. 

His Charadetn 

* nPHE ill fuccefs of Xerxes in his expedition againi^ 
X the Greeks, and which continued afterwards,^ 
length difcouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts o^ 
war and conqueft, he abandoned himfelf entirely ^ 

^ A. M. J539. A. Horn. aoa. • A. M. j|^i. Ant. ]• C Hi' 

Ctcf. c, ii. Diod. 1. xi. p. 58. Juflin, 1. iii. c. 1. 

• Miffi Ugati Athenas, juffiqu iuc^tas Uga Soims dtfirikrtf ft^'^* 
Cracia civitatum injiitutat morest juraque nofcere. £>€C(m Ui»Uf^^ 
ptrltUa Cunt ^uUfUjadjtHa peflaa iu^J fui nunc ^juoqut W Jl*c i0i»^fif^. 
Jupcr alias privatarum legum aornhfjons $mnis fublid privi^ ^ J*"* 
Liv. I. iii* u. 3i,& a4* 

luxury 
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luxury and cafe, and was ftudious of nothing but his 
pleafures. *' Artabanus, a native of If yfcania, captain 
of hi& guards, and who hdd ioifg been one of his chief ^ 
favourites, found that this diflblute conduft had drawn 
upon him the contempt of his fubjefts. . rfe therefore 
imagined thai this would be ^ favoulrable .opportunity 
to confpire s^ainfl his fovereigQ^ ^nd his ^bition was 
(o vafi, that be. flattered hipnfelf WitH. the hopes of fuc« 
ceeding himinthe'throne*,. It is very likely, that. he 
was excited to t^ie coinniifli^n df this crime, from an- 
other motive. Xerxes had cpmtniind^d him to nuir()er 
Darius, his eldeft fion, but for what caufe hillory is 
filent. As this order liad .beeii given at a banquet, and 
when the company was b'^cd with wine, he did not 
doubt but tliat Xerxes* would forg^ it, and therefore 
was not in haile to obey {t : however, he was miftaken, 
for tl^e king.co^iplained^ upon that account, which 
made Artabarius dre^^hjs refcntment,and therefore bc 
refolvfid tq prevent 'hitnl . Accordingly he prevailed 
Aipon Mithridates, .one of the eunuchs of the palace, 
;and. great, cfiamterlain, to engage in his .Confpiracy ; 
^nd by this means entered the (^amber where the king 
i^y> and murdered him in his fleep. He then went 
immediately to Aritaxterxes, the third fon of Xerxes. 
He informed him of the murder, charging Darius, his 
eldeft brother, witji it; as if impatience to ifcend the 
throne had prompted him to that execrable deed, tie 
^dded, that to fccure the crownto himfelf, he was re-^ 
folved to mordfer him alfo, for which reafon it would 
oeabfolutely neceffary for him to keep upon his guard. 
Thefe wor^s having made fuch an impreflion on Ar- 
J ^axerxes (a youth) as Artabanus defired, he went im- 
J^aediately iiito his brother's apartment, where, being 
raSifted by Art2d}anus and his guards, he murdered.him. 
■Hyftafpes, Xerxes*s fec<md fon, was: next heir to the 
tcrown after Darins ; hut as hei^ras then in Baftriana, of 
'Which he was governor, Artabaiius feated Artaxerxes 

*' Arift. Polit. 1. V. c. lO, p. 404. 
' .*'This watt sot the Aitabaaut un^le to Xerxci. 
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pfi thr tbrpM* )>P( 4i<i noi iplffiga li> fui^ Hm t9«njof 
ii longer tl^suii hii lad i^im^ 4 iiii^m ftroog oipugh 
$0 drive hini from iti ^sA ^bimd it himfelf • His great 
fiuthorit^ had g^xysA ibim ii nwliHudie of cieatuies ; be.^ 
£(teft tbiS| he 1^4 feyM iaiis» wjbo.were of a very tall 
jBaturc, haadfoiAt, iiiwiig, <OUF9{pau8^ and raifed to the 
iugh^ft ejnplpyinfui^u ^n tUm ^mpm» Xbe aid he hoped 
to rec^ivQ frotp ih^m w#^ ihe. chief motive ^of bis raif- 
ing hi| view^ fp high* But, whilft he was alteo^tiBg 
to coxoplete bi« d^g^, .ArUMrxes .beiii|g iaformed oi 
this plot by Meg^bysiis* who bad jnarried one of his 
fifters^ h& e.AdeaKOuir«d to 4nttcipa(e.him» and killed 
JiiQi before he bad.an oppoitunity. of putting his treafon 
jn e)(ecutio^, Hil deiytbdiabiiifaed ibis prince in the 
,pofjeffion of tb« kingdom i 

•Thus wt have f$oa the cod of Xeczes, who was one 
i>f the mpft powerful princes that ever li vpd. Ii would 
ht ijeedI^(s.for metoaxuicipate tkfi xeaict^ with rcfpeft 
• la the j^gmeot he ought to form of him . We feehiift 
^rrounded with whatever is greateft.and mo^ auguft in 
|be opinion of mankind: the moil extenfive eispireat 
that time in the woorld; tmmenfe treafures, and an in- 
cr^ibJe number, of land as well af fea. forces. But all 
thefe things, are TQund hiip*. 13X11 tfli him» and- add na 
lufire \p bis natural qualities: for» hy a bHndnefs too 
common to princes aiiii gi-eat men;, horn, in the midft 
^f allierreftrial bteiSii^i* heir to boamdlefis power, and 
a lufire that had coft him nothing, he had accuftomed 
l^imfelf to judge of his owntalents and peribnal merit, 
from the exterior of his -exalted ftalion and rank. He 
difregards the wife counfels of Az^banus, his ancle, 
and of Demaratus, who alone had courage enough to 
fp^ak truth to: him; and he abandons himfelf to cour- 
tiers,' the adorers of his fortune, whofe whole ftttdfit 
was tp footh his paiSons.' He proportions, and pie* 
lends to regulate the fuccefs of hi$ enterpri(es» by the 
i^tPSiX of his power. The flaviih fubmiflian of fo msny 
nations no longer foothes his ambition; and little ar<- 
f e£led with top «afy an obedience^ he takes pieafure in 
I 3 ^cxcrcifing 
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cxercifing his powerovcrthe elements, in cutting his 
way through motiR«aMis» and ii^alufig them navigable; 
in chafti(ing the fea for having .broken down his bridge, 
and in foolifliiy attempting to (hackle the waves, by^ 
tiyrowyng^haiBsintQ them. Big iwd^ wtbh a childifh 
vanily and aridicurou's pride, he looks upon himfelf 
as the arbiter af nature: heimaffines that not a nation 
m the world m\l dare to wait his arrival ; and fondly 
and prefumptuoufly relies on the millions oT men and 
Slips which !!& dr^s ^fter bitll* Vk^ wheh, s^ter the 
battle of Salamin, he beholds the fad ruins, the ihame- 
ful remains of his numb^rlefstrDops'fcattered over all 
Greece*; he then isfenfible of the wide difference 
between an army and a croW pi m^a* la a wcprd, to 
form a right judgm^t ofXerxefii, we neectbm contrail 
bid) with a citisseii of ^h^m, a Miltiades, Theasufif;^ 
cles, or Ariftides. In t.b« latter m^ $nd all the good 
fenfe, prudence, ability in war, valour, and greatnsfs 
of foul; in the formar w^ fee nothing but .vanity, prida» 
obftinacy ; the meaneft and moH groveUii^ fehuihents, 
and fometimes the mbft homd barbarity. 
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HIS chapter includes th^ hiftory of the Perfians 
and Greeks, from the beginning of Artaxerxes*s 

reign, to the Peloponnefian war, which began in the 

42d y€jar of that kmg's reign. 



'Sect. I. Artaxerxes ruiUs the Fa&ionqf Ariaianus, 
• ajtd that of, liyflafpes his elder Brother. 

THE Greek hiilorians giv« this prince the fumamc 
of Longimaniis. Strabb ^ fays, it was bqcauiiE 
his hands were fo long, that when he ftood upright he 
could t©uch his knees with them; but according to** 
Flutarch, it was becaufe his right hand was longer than 
his left. Had it not been for this blemifh, he would 
have been the mpft graceful* man of his age. He was 
ftill more remarkable for his goodnefs and generofity. 
He reigned about forty-nine years. 

* Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabaniis, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there ftill 
were two obftacles in his way, before he could eflablifli 
himfelf in the quiet pofTeflion of his throne; one of 
which was, his brother Hyftafpes, governor of Baflfi- 
ana ; and the other, the faftion of Artabanus. He began 
hj the latter. 

^^ ^ ; ; •A. M, 3531. Ant. J. C. 473. lib. xv. p. 735. 
^inArUx.p. loit. < Ctef. c. xxx. 

Artabanns 
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Aitabanus had left fcven foris, and a great number of 
partifans, who foon-affembled to* revenge his death, 
•Thefe and the adherents of Artaxerxcs, fought a bloody- 
battle, in which a great nmnber of l?erfian nobles loff 
their lives. Artaxerxes 'having at laft entirely defeated 
his enemies, put to death ali Who h&d engaged in thift 
iconfpiracy. He took an exemplary vengeance of thofe 
cwhowere concerned in his father's murder, and parti* 
cularly of Mithridates the 6unuch, who bad betr^ed 
him, and' who wa$ executed in the following manner. 
* He was laid on his back in a kind of horle-trough, 
and ftrongly failened to the four corners of it. Every 
.pait of him, except his head, His^ hands, and feet, which 
iCame out at holes made for that puppofe, was covered 
lATith another trough; In this horrid fituation victuals 
were given him from time to time ; and in cafe of his 
xcfufal to catj it was forced down his throat : honey 
Atxed with milk was given htm to drink, and all Ihs 
face was fmeared with it, which by th^t mean&attraH- 
«d a numberleTs multitude of flies, efpecially as he was 
}>erpetually expofed.to the fcorching rays of the fun.* 
The worms which bred in his excrements preyed upon 
his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen or twenty days ' 
ill. indxpreflible tofmentSk 

'" '.'Artaxerxes, having. cruflied the faBion of Artaba* 
nus, was powerful enbugh to fend an army into Badri- 
^na, which had declared in favour of his brother, bui he 
wasnot fiiccefsfut on this occafion. The two ahnkl 
engaging, Hyftafpes ftobd hisgroimd fo well, that, if 
he did not gain th^ vidory, he at leaft fuftained no lofs ; 
io that both armies feparated with equal fuccefs; and 
each retired to prepare for a fecond battle. Artax- 
erxes having raifea a greater army than his brother (liot 
to mention that the whole empire declared in his fa* 
your) defeated him in ai fecond engagement, and en- 
tirely ruined his party. By this victory he fecured to 
himfel&the quiet poneffion of the empire. 
; 'To maintain himfelf in the throne, he removed. 
* Plut. in Artax. p. k^i^. ' * Ctef. c. xzxu ' Diod, U xi. p. (4. 
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fUl:fuc]i |^v«mQr$ of cities and piOTincet {torn dieir 
mmloymtnts^ aA he fuipe£bed to hokl a co^iefposdence 
wim either of the fJaAioiM he had overcame, aiid fubfii- 
tutied Qlhfiri on. whovi be could rely« He aftenrank 
ftpj^lied himf^lf to tefprmiog the abttfes and difoideri 
firmcb bad crep« ioto ihe gOTcmmeat. By his wife 
<o9du& and seal for the puibUQ good^ he foon ac^iired 

Seat repujtattoa and authcxrity^ with the lo\ce of bis 
bje^St Ibe ftrcmgeft fuppoict of fovereign po¥^r« 

Sect. II. ThimiftocUs fits to Ariaxtres^ 

f A CCORDJJ^a to Thucydides, Tbemifiocles fled 
jl\ to this prince in the begimiingof his reign ; but 
other authors, a& Sirabo^ Plutarch^ i>iodortUy fix this- 
incident under Xerxea bis piedeceflbr«. Di^Prideaux f» 
of <he latter opinion ;. be likewife tiiinksf that the Artax* 
erxe9.in queflioor i& the fame wiihrhim who is called 
Ahafueru« in fcripture^and who mairiedJ&ftber: bniwe 
fuppofe with tbc learned *A]H:hbifliop U&er,p.thatf it wtf 
Darius the fon of HyAafpes wfaoei^oufed this iU»ftiious 
Jevre£s« I have already decbured more than onceytiut I 
rwould not ^gage in coatrovetifies of this^ kind i and 
tbexeforey witbiregaid. to this.fiiojtt of Thesuftocles^ 
into Perfia, and the biftory of Eftfaer, l.fkaaH feilotr 
the opinion of the leairifted UifaeKr usf u&iai giade*on> 
ihefe occafiotts« 

• ^ We have feen thai Tfaemiilocka bad fiedio ikdaie* 
tii9» king of the MoloiB^and had met wiiba aradouire-^ 
Mption from ham; but the Atbeniana and Lafieds^mo*- 
luans would not raffia: hem. to live an peaceyaniitre^uired 
that prince to deliver him np; f hnraiywigg»in caftof fc^ 
fiUaU to carry tbear arms izito bi»c0untry« AdAiettts^ 
who was unwilling to d»w fuch £orniu»ble elititi^ 
' upon himfelf, and mucb more to deliver vp fbe i&ait 
who had fied to him for re&ige^ infefaed hma ^ the 
great danger to which he was. expired, and favoured 
bis flight* Themiilocles went as far by land as-l^dna) 
M city of Macedonia, and there embarked on beard a 

• t A. M. 3591* A Thntfyd. K i. p. i^ 91. • Pltit. lU ^Themift* 

^ 425t >S7> Piod. 1. xi. p« ^ 4^» Corat Ncp* ia Tberaift. c. viti. »• 
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merdiafit fliip vfhick tfu fmling to I^iiia. None o( the 
pafleagen knew him* A ftona having carried this vetf- 
fel near the ifbmdof Naxos^thea belieged by the Athe* 
Jiians ; the inuaiaetit danger to which Themiftocies 
was expafedy obliged faioi to difcover himfelf to tiie 
pilot and tnaifter of the ffaip ; after which,, by entreatties v 
•and inenacesv be Corced them to lail towards Afia*. 

*ThemiAoc!e9 might on this ocoafion cattm miod 
the advice which hi& father had giyen him whea an in- 
fant, via* ta iay very little ftreit on the favour of the 
commoii people* They v^re thea walking together in ^ 
the harbftar. His father pointing to fome rotten galleys^^ ^ 
'that lay Degleded on the iltand, «« fiehald there," fays^*^ 
he, *« foti,^' {pointing to them) f* thus do^ the people i 
treat their .govemor«y> when they icanrdo dMun.no fur-.. 
•iherfervice.**' 

lit was now arrived at. Cnnue, x city of !£dlia in < 
Afia Minor* Tbe.ks^g,of Be^a had fet a price upon » 
'his.head,al^ pi^omiMtwohundveKl^'talents to anytoasi 
who ihould deliver him up« . The whole cpaft was co- 
veted with peoj>)te ynko were watching for himt.^ . Me 
fled to Msgmi a iktle ctty^ jE»tia,.where no one knew 
him- except' Nico^^aes, at wfaofe faonfexhe lodged. His 
yru the snoft weakhy Aian in that country ».and very in* 
timate with all the loida of the P^fian court. Themi- 
fidcles wafr concealed ibme days in hit houfe, till Ni^ 
^^enes fent him uader a firong guard to Snia, in one 
'Ofthofe co)tFe!>ft(l>thariots in which thePeHians, who 
"^ere extremely jealous, ufe to scarry their wives j thofe 
Who cavried'shim telling, every bj>dy» that they were 
^aUrying^a^youBg Gceek lady to a courtier of great 
diftinftion. 

B^ing come to. the P^frfian-court, he watted upon thfe 
^ptain of the guards, andtold hiiii,.th^ he was a Gre» 
^n by birth^aitd beggedthe king would admit him to 
^dience, haotlng matters of gceat imporiiance to com^ 
ttunicat^ to iiim% . The olEoer informed him of a ce>- 
;%mony,, which he knew was infupportable tofojne^ 

Greeks, 
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Greeks, but without which none were allowed to ipeak 
to the king; and this was, to faU proftrate before him. 
. •• Our iaws,'* fays he, ** command us to honour the 
king in that manner^ and to worlhip him as th^ living 
image of. the immortal God« who makxt^tns and. pre- 
. fcrves alt things.^* Themiftocies promifed^to comply. 
Being admitted to audience, he fell* on his face beioce 
♦the. king, after. the Perfi an. manner; and afterwards 
xifing up, '* Great, king*,* I fays he by an- interpreter, 
'•♦I am Theraiftoclcs the Athenian, whohaving been 
. banifhed by the Greeks, am come toVou^x^oU^t in hopes 
of finding, an afylum in .it. . I have indeed brought 
. many calamities on the Perfians-; but on the other iidc, 
• I have done them nO lefs fervicea, by the falutayy ad- 
-vices I have giyen^hem: more than once; and I now 
an) able to do them more important fervices than evey. 
My life is in your hands. You may now exert your 
clemency, or difplay your vengeance : by the formfcr 
.you will preferve your Juppliant.; by the latter you 
-will deijroy. the greatell enemy, of .Greece." 
« The king made him no anfwer at this audience, though 
he was ftruck with adiniration at bis great fenfe and 
boldnefs : but hiRory informsus,hetold his friends,that 
-he confideredThemiftocles's arrival as a v^ry great bap- 
pinefs, that he implored his>god Aramanius always to 
infpire his enemies with fuch thoughts, and to prompt 
them to baniihand make away with their moft illuflrious 
pprfonages. It is added, that when this king was afleep, 
he ftarted up three times in excefs of joy» and cried 
thrice, •* I have got Themiftocies the Athenian!!* ' 
The next morning at day,break, he fent for tlie great- 
eft lords of his court, and commanded Thepiiftocles to 
be brought before him, who expected nothing but de- 
ftruftion^ efpecially after what one of his guards, up- 
on hearing his name, had faid to him the night before, 
even in the prefence chamber, juft as he had left the 
king, ** Thou ferpeni of Greece, thou compound of 

* Thucydides makeshim fay very near the fam^ words; but informs 
MS, that Themiftocltt did aoi ipieak them to the king, but fent them by 
^i»]f.9f letter before he wuifiuodttccd to them. ^ *' t 
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(tmi and hiaiic^, the gopd genitis of our prioce brings 
thee hither !" However, the ferenity which appeared 
in the king's face feemed to promife him a favourabhe 
reception. Themiflocles was not miilaken, for the king 
b^gah by making him a prefent of two hundred * ta* 
knts, which fumhehadpromifed toany oi^ewhoihould 
deliver him up, . which confequently was his due, as 
Themiftocies had brought him his head, by furrender- 
ing himfelf to him. He afterwards defired him to giv£ 
an account of the affairs of Greece. But as Tbenn- 
ftocles could not exprefs his thoughts to the king with* 
out the aflTiilance of an interpreter, he deilred time 
might be allowed him to learn the Perfian tongue, hop* 
ing he then Ihould be able to explain thofe things ne 
was de&rous of communicating to him» better than bye 
could by the aid of a third perion. It is the fame, fays 
be, with the fpeech of a man, as with a piece of tapef- 
tr}% which muil be fpread out and unfolded, to moY^ 
the figures and other beauties wrought in it. Themi- 
fiocles having iludiedthe Perfian tongue twelvemonths, 
made fo great a progrefs, that he fpoke it with greater 
elegance than the Perfians themfelves, and confequent- 
ly- could converfe with the king without the help of 
ani interpreter. This prince treated him with uncom- 
mon marks of friend(hip and efteem ; he made him mar* 
fy a lady defcended from one of the nobleft families 
in Perfia ; gave him a palace and an equipage fuitable 
to it, and fettled a noble penfion on him. He ufed to 
c^ry him abroad on his parties of bunting, and every 
banquet and entertainment ; and fometimes converfed 
privately with him, fo that the lords of the court grew 
jealous and uneafy upon that account. He even pre-* 
fented him to the^princeffes, who honoured him with 
their efteem and received his vilits. It is obferved, as 
.<^ proof of the peculiar favour ihowed him, that by the 
king's fpecial order, Themiflocles was admitted to hear 
the le£t;ures and difcourfes of the Magi, and was iiW 
.ftTuQied by them in all the fecrets of their philofoph)^. 
' Two hundred thoufand Froicb crowns « or about ^$,000]. Acrling. 
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AAdtli^yroofdfhisgrcatcreditbtelaied. D^matt. 
tus of Sparta, wh6 was then at court* being commanded 
tfy the kin^ to alk any thing of him, he ckfired that he 
might be mflered to make his entry on horfeback into« 
the city of Sardis, with the royal tiara on his head : a 
ridiculous vanity I' equally* unworthy of the Greci«! 

fundeur, and the fimphcity of* a Lacedaemonian 1 
he king, exafperated at the infolenceof his-demand, 
expreiled his difguft in the llrongeft terms^, andi^feeiii- 
ed refolved not to pardbn him; but Themiftocles hav- 
ing interceded, the king reftored him to favour.. 

In fine, Themiftoeles was-in fuch great credit, thiat 
-under the fucccediiig refgns, in which the afihirs of Pcr- 
'fia were ftill more mixed with thofe of Greece, when- 
ever the kings were defiroos of drawing Over any Greek 
to their intereft, they ufed to declare.expt^DsIy in thar 
letters, that he fliouid be in ^ater; favour with them, 
than Themiftocles had been with king ArtaxeVxes. 

It is faid alfo^ that Themiftocles, when in his iHoft- 
flourifliing condition in F6r(ia,.wa9 honoured and 
efteemed^by all tho world,, who were dnrnlooi in mak- 
ing their coutt to him, faid one day, Mhtn bi§ table 
was covered magnificently: **^ Children, we fltouid 
have been ruined, if we had not been mined.** 

Bat at laft, as it was judged neceflary fet the king's 
intereft that Themiftocles fliould refide in fome citycf 
Afia Minor, that he might be ready on any ,occafK>h^^ 
'which flicmld prefent itfelf ;. accordingly he was fentto 
'Magnefia, ffiuated on the Meander ; ana foe his fubfift- 
ence, befides the wllole revenues of that city. (which 
'amounted to fifty ♦talents^very yeat) had thofc of Mf • 
Txnte and Lampfachus ailigped him. One^of the cities 
Vas to famiik him with bread, atrother With wine, aod 
a third with other urovifions.. Some author^ add two 
more, riz. for his lumittiTe and clothes. Such was the- 
cuAom of the ancient kings of theeafl*: inft^ad of fet- 
tling penfibnsx>n perfons mey rewarded, they gave theifr 
cities, and fometimes eve?n provinces; which under the 
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name of bread,. wine»&c. were to fumtfli tbein abun« 
^antiyr with all things ncceSe^^ for fttp]>ortiiig^,in a-. 
fnagnificent manner, their family and equipage. The*. 
miftocles lived for fome years in M^gnefia in the ut- 
moft fplendour/till he came to his end .in the i^iaaher. 
which will be ralated^hereafter.- 

Sect. IIT. Ctmofk hginsio make a Figure at Alhensh 
Uisjirjt Achievement and double ViQory over the Per^ 
Jians^ near tJie River Eurymedon. Death of Jhemim 
Jlocles^ 

*T^HE Athenians having loft one of their mofi^dif* 
JL tinguiflied citizens, as well as ableft generals, by 
the banifliment of Themiftocles,. endeavoured to re- 
trieve that lofsyby beftowing the command«of the ar- 
mies on Gimon, who was not inferior to himin merit* 
He fpent his youth in fuch excefles as did him no 
honour, and prefaged no good with regard to his future 
tonduft, * The example of this illultrious Athenian* 
who pafled his juvenile years in fo diflblute amanner» 
and afterwards rofe to fo exalted apitch of glorjr^lhows^ 
that parents muft not always def{^ir of the happinefs 
of a ion, when wild and irregular in his youth; elpeci-. 
ally when nature has endow^ him with genius^ good. 
»i€fs of heart, generous inclinations, and an efteem for 
K'^fons trf merit. Such was the charaftcr of Cimon.. 
The ill reputation he had drawn upon himfclf, having 
prejudiced the people affainft him, he at firft was very 
in received by them ; when being difcouraged by thii 
!*p«ilfc, he rcfolved to lay afide all thoughts of con- 
zeroing himfelf with the affairs of the public. But 
Arifltdet perceiving th^U his diffolute turn of mind was 
United with many fane qualities, he confoled him, in- 
fpired- him with nope, pointed out the paths he fliauld 
^fke» infiilled good principles, into him, and did not a 
little contribute^ by the excellent infirufiigns he gave 

* A. M. 353|. A«t. J. C 470. Diod. 1. %i. p, ^ PfUl. la Ciaw 
FiBt, ^8^ tflttUiaCim. p. 48^ 
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.biiQt ^d the affe&ion he exprefled for him on all oc« 
cafions, to make him the man he afterwards appeared. 
.What more important fervice could he have done his 
cQuntry? * 

"* Plutarch pbferves, that after Cimon had laid aiide 
his juvenile extravagancies, his .condM6l was in things 
great and noble ; and that he was not inferior to Milti- 
ades either in courage or intrepidity, nor to Themiftocles 
in prudence and fenfe, but that he was more juft and 
virtuous than either of them ; and that without being 
at all inferior to thiem in military viirtiies, he furpaifed 
thiem far in the praSice of the moral ones. 

It would be oi great advantage to a flate, ii thofe, who 
excel inprofeflions of every kind, would take pleafure, 
and make it their duty to falhion and inftru£l fuch 
youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of their 
parts and goodnefs of difpoiition.. They would there- 
,Dy have an opportunity of ferving their country even 
alter their death, and of perpetuating in it, in the per- 
fon of their pupils, a tafte and inclination for true me- 
rit, and the prafticc of the wifeft maxims. 

The Athenians, a little after Themiftocles had left 
his country, having put to fea a fleet under the comt 
mand of Cimon, the fun of Miltiades, tjook Eion, on the 
banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other, places 
.of Thrace ; and as this was a very fruitful country^ 
Cimon planted a colony in it, and lent ten thoufaud 
Atlienlans thither for that purpofe* 

"The fate of Eion is of too Angular a kind to be 
omitted here. Boge« * was governor of it under the 
king of Perfia^ and aded with fucii a zeal and fidelity for 
his fovereign, as. have few examples. When befieged 
by Cimon and the- Athenians, it was. in his power to 
have caj}itulated upon honourable terms, and he might 
have retired to Afia with his family and all his cffeds. 

' » Wut. in Ci'tn. p. 481. "Herod. 1. vii: c. 107, Plut. p, 48s. 

*> Plutarch calls him Butisi Herodotus feems to place this kiilory 
under XerMf ; but it is more piobabk, that i| happexied under Arux- 
crxei kii fucccilbT. 
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Ho-wever, -being perfuadcd he could not do this' with 
honour, he refolved to die rather than furrender. The 
city was aflaulted with the utmoft fury, and he defend- 
ed it with incredible bravery. Being at laft in the ut- 
mofi want of provifions, he threw from the walls into 
the ringer Strymon, all the gold and filver in the placed 
and cauGng fire to be fet to a pile, and halving killed his 
wife, his children, and.his whole family, he threw them 
into the midft of the flames, and afterwards ruOied into 
them hirafelf. Xerxes could not but admire, and at 
the fame time bewail, fo furprifmg an example of get. 
nerofity. The heathens, indeed, might give this name 
to what is rather fava^e ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimonmade himfelf matter alfooi the ifland of Scy- 
ros, where he found the bones of Thefeus, the fon of 
^geus who had fled from Athens to that city, and there 
ended his days. An oracle had commanded that fearch , 
ihould be made after his bon^s. Cimon put them on 
board his galley, addrned them magnificently, and car- 
ried them to his native country, near eight hundred years 
after Thefeus had left it. The people received them 
with the highefl: expreflions of joy ; and to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this event, they founded a diipu- 
tation or prize for tragic writers, which became ver^ 
' famous and contributed exceedingly to the improve- 
ment of the drama, by the wonderiul emulation it ex- 
cited among the tragic poets, whpfe pieces were repro- 
' fented in it. For Sophocles having, in his youth,brougbt 
his firft play on the ftage, the archon, or chief magifiraoc 
who ptefided at thefe games, obferving there wa&aibrong 
fa6lion among the fpeflators, prevailed with Cimon, 
and the reft of the generals his colleagues (who were 
. ten in number, and chofen out of each tribe) to fit as 
judges. The prize was adjudged to Sophocles, which 
. fo deeply affli6led iEfchylus, who till then had becR 
• confidered as the greateft dramatick poet, that Athens 
: became infupporiaole to him, and he withdrew to Si- 
cily, where he died. 

• The confederates had taken a great hiimber of Bar- 

*Plut. ia Cim. p. 484. 
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ikaiian {iriigAers in S^ibis and Byzanlium; and, as sr 

I roof of the high regvd ibey had for Cimon^ untreated 
im todiftribute tbebootyr Accordingly Cimon placed 
Ski) the captives (ftark n^ed) on one &de» and on^ die 
^ther 2II their riches and fpotls* ThiR allies compluoed 
of this partition as too unequal ; but Cimon giving thenr 
Ibe choice, they immediately took ttMS riches wbkh had 
^longed to the Perfiaos, and left tho prtfoners for the 
Athenians* Cimon therefore fet out with his portion, 
jand was thought a perfon no ways qualified to tettle the 
diftribution of prizes: for the allies carried -off a great 
plumber of chains, necklaces^ and bracelets of ^Id; a 
lar^e quantity of rich habits, and* fine purple cloaks; 
whil ft: the Athepians had only for their (hare a multitude 
'0f human creatures quite naked,.and' unfit for laboun 
However, the relations and friends of thefe captives 
^ame foon after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchafed 
than all at a very high ptice; fo that with the monies 
arifing fromtbe ranfomof tkem» Cimpn had enough t& 
maintain his fleet four months; befides a great fats of 
.money which was put into the exchequer, not to men- 
tion what he himfclf had for.hi8.own ffaane. He after- 
wards ttfed to take exceeding pleafure» in relating this 
^adventure to his friends* 

^ He made the beft ufeof his riches, as Gorgias the 

Aetcr has happily expefied it in few, but ftron^ and 

^Iqgant words. "^Gimon," fays he, •* amaffied nchei, 

-<uily to ttfe them; and he employed them to no other 

afe, but to acquire cfteem and honour. We fl^y ^^^ 

; i^rceivc (by the way) what was the feope and aim of tte 

moft exalted a£Uons of the heathens ; and with what jui' 

tice Tertullian defined a pagan» how perfed foever he 

might appear, a- vain-glorious animal » animal glof^* 

Thegturdensand orehards of Cimon were always op^^* 

by his order, to the crtixens in general ; who were al- 

lowed>tD gather whatever fruits they plefiafed. His tabte 

was daily cohered in a frugal, but polite manner. 1^ 

f Plat, in Cim. p. 484. Conu Nep. m Cim. c. iv. Athcn. I.xii*p*i33' 
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jiras entirely diflhreut from tbofe delicate and fusi^tu* 
ous ubles, to which onlv a few perfons of gre^ diftiiic<» 
tion 9re admitted; ana which are covered merely ti> 
difpUy a.vain magnificence or elegance of taile. Now 
th»tol Cimonwasplain, but abundant; and all the poor 
citLzeiU were received at it without diftin£lion. In thu» 
baoitibmg from his entertainments whatever had the 
leaft air of of^entation and luxury, he referved to him* 
kli an inexhauftible fund, not only for the expences of 
^shoufe» but for the wants of his friends, his domef- 
tics, and a very great number of citizens ; demonftrat- 
ing, by this condufi, that he knew much better thas^ 
moil rich m^i, the true ufe and value of richer* 

He was always followed by fome fervants, who were 
Drdered to flip privately fome piece of money into the 
Mnds of fuqh poor as they met, and to give clothes to 
thtifu who were in want ot them. He often buried fuch 
feflohs as had not leftttioney enough behind^tem to 
defray the expences of their funeral ; and what is ad- 
^nirable, and which Plutarch does not fail to obferve, 
lie did not a£l in this mannor to gain credit among the 
people, nor to purcbafe their voices ; fince we find 
him, on all occafions, declaring for tha contrary fac^ 
tion, that is, in favour of fuch citizens as were mod 
confiderable for their wealth or authority. 
^Althou^ he faw all the reft of tiie goveoMn of 
^^ time enrich themfel ves by the plunder aad oppref^ 
^on of the public, he was always incoauptible and his 
l^ds were never ftained with extortion or the fmalleft 
prefent; and he c(mtiniied» during his whole life, not 
j^ly to fpeak, but to aft fpontaneoufly, and without the 
lealt view of intereft» whatever he thought might be of 
^vantage to the commonwealth. 
_ Befides a great number of other excellent qualities, 
Cimon hadthe fineft fenfe,extraordinaryprudence,and 
d profound knowledge of the genius and charafters of 
men. The allies, befides the mms of money in which, 
^chof them was taxed, were to furnifli a ccrt^n.num«- 

fPlut* in Cim. p. ^85. 
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berof mcnandfliips. Several among them, who, from 
the retreat of Xerxes, were itudious of nothing but their 
cafe, and applied themfelves entirely to tilling and c\il- 
tivating their lands, to free themfelves from the toils 
and dangers of war, chofe to furnifli their quota in mo. 
ney rather than in men, and left the Athenianstfae care 
of manning with foldiers and rowers the fhips they were 
.obliged to furnifh. The other generals, w^ho haJ no 
forecaft' and penetration for the luture, gave fuch peo- 
ple fome uneafinefs at firfi, and were for obliging them 
to obfervethe treaty literally. But Cimon* when m 
power, afled in a quite different manner, and fuiFered 
them to enjoy the tranquillity they chofe ; plainly per- 
ceiving that the allies, from being warlike in the field, 
would infenfibly lofe their martial fpirit, and be fit for 
nothing but huibandry and trade; whi 1ft the Athenians, 
by ex^rcifing the oar. perpetually, would be more and 
more inured to hardihips, and daily increafe in power. 
What Cimon had foreieen happened; this very peo- 
ple purchafed themfelves mafters at their own ex- 
pence; fo tl^at they who before had been companions 
4ind allies, became in fome meafuie the fubjeiEts mi 
tributaries of the Athenians. 

- 'No (Grecian general ever gave fo great a blow to 

^the pride and haughtinefs of the Perfian monarch as 

Cimofi. . After the Barbarians had been driven out of 

jGreece, hp did not give them time to take breath; but 
fail^ immediately after them with a fleet of upwards 
of.twp hundred ihips, took their ftrongeft cities, and 

^ brought .overall their allies; fo that the kingof Perfia 
had not onq fpldier left in Afia, from Ionia to Pamphy- 
Jia. StilLpurfuing his point, hq bravely attacked the 
enemy's fleet, though much ftronger. than his own. ^ 
lavnear the mouth of the river Eurymedon^and confin- 
ed of three hundred and fifty fail of fliips, fupportei 
by the land army on the coaft^ It was foon put to flight; 
and two hundred fail were taken, befldes thafe thatwerc 
funk. A great number of the Pcrfians had. left their 

» Plut- in Cim, p. 4»*— 487. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 66. Diod. 1. '»i- 
f^ 46—47. 
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fiiips, and kaped into the Cearin order'ta join their 
iand army, which lay oxthe fliore. It was very ha. 
zardous to attempt a a^ceat in fight of the enemy, and 
to lead pn troops which were ^Iready fatigued by their 
Tate battle, againft frefli forces much fuperior in nutti* 
ber. However, Cimon finding that the whole army 
was eager to enmige the Barbarians, thought proper to 
take advaatage <ff the ardour of the foldiers, who were? 
greatly animated with their firft fuccefs, Accordiogly 
he * landed, and marched themdirefily againft the Bar- 
barians, who waited refolutely for their coming up, 
and fviftained the firft onfet with prodigious valour;' 
however, being at laft obliged to give way, they broke 
and fled. A great ilaughter enfued, and an infinity 
number of priioners, and immenfelyrich fpoils, were 
taken. Cimon having in one day gained two vi^ories, 
which almoft equalled thofe of Salamin and Plataea, tp 
crown all, failed out to meet a reinforcement of eighty* 
four Phoenician {hips, which were come from Cyprus 
to join the Perfian fleet, and knew nothing bf what had 
pafled. They were all either taken or funk, and.moft 
of the foldiers were killed or drowned. 

Cimon having achieved fuch glorious t;xpkMts, re* 

turned in triumph to Athens, and employed |>art of the 

fpoils in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the 

ciiy. The riches which a general amalfes in the field, 

are applied to the nobleft ufes when they are dilpofed 

^f in this manner, and rauft reflet infinitely greater 

honour upon him, than if he expended them in build. 

ing magnificent palaces for himfelf, which rouft out 

time or other devolve onftrangers; whereas works;, 

built tor public ufe are his propert;*^n fome meafure, 

{or ever, and tfanfmit his name to the lateft pofterity* 

'^t is well-known that fuch embelliflunents in a city 

S^ve. infinite pleafure to the people, who are always 

itrucl; with works Qf this kind; and this, as Plutarch 

' * Plut. dc gerend. rep. p«#iS. 

, * Wc do Bpt find that the ancients made tife of iong.>b«at> in mak* 
i^S defccnu; the reafon of which perhaps was, that at their galleys 
^cn.flat*bottomed| thcyjycrc brought to ihorc without any dimculty. 
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obfervcs ii4 the life of Cimott> is one of the ftireft, an J, 
at the fatnetime, the moft lawful methods of acquiring 
their friendfliip and efleem. 

*The year foHowing, this general failed towards the 
Mellcfpont ; and having driven the Perfians out of the 
Thracian Chcrfonefus, of which they had poffeffed 
thettifdves, he conquered it in the name of the Atheni- 
ans, though he himfelf had more right to it, as Milti* 
ades; his father, had been its fovereign. He after vrards 
attaeked the people of the ifland of Thafus, who had 
revolted from the Athenians, and defeated their fleet. 
*niefe maintaihed their revolt with an almoft unparal- 
Wed obftinacy and fury. "As if they had been in arms 
figainft the moil cruel and barbarous enemies, from 
wh<>m they had the worft of evils to fear, they made a 
law, that the firft man who ibould only mention the 
4tf6ncluding a treaty with the Athenians^ (hould heput 
td death; The fiege was carried oh thre^ years, dtiriftg 
Vrhich tbe inhabitants fuffered all the calamities of war 
^ith the fame obftinacy. * The women wefe no left 
inflexible than the men; for the befieged wanting 
ropes for their military engines, all the women cutoff 
their hair in*a feeming • tranfport ; and when the city 
Was in the utmoft Aiftrefs by farhiiie, which fwept 
invay a great dumber of the inhabitants, Hegetorides 
the Thafian, deeply afflifted at feeing fuch multitudes 
*f his fellow citizens perifli, refolutely determined to 
facrifice his life for the prefervation of his country. 
Accordingly he put a halter round his neck, and, pre- 
fcming himfelf lo the affembly, «* Coutttrymefl/* fays 
he, ^* do- with me as you pleafe, and don't fpaire rftc if 
yon judge- proper^ out let my death fave the reft of 
the people^ and' prevail #fith you to abblifii the cruel 
law you have enafted, fo contrary to Jrour welfare. 
The Thaftans, flruck with thefe words, abolifl>cd the 
law, but would not fufFer it to coft fo generous a citi- 
zen his life; for^hey furrendcred thcmfelves to the 

' ♦Hut. In Cim. p. 487. Thticyd. 1. i. p: 66, ^. 6i«>*; I. w.'p5S' 
* •»*Polyaean,5tr. 1 ii. «P«^ly«n. I. vlii. 
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fttheniah$, who fpared their lives, and- only aifmantlefi 
their city. 

After Cimon hid landed his troops onithe fliore op- 
:pofiteto Thrace, he feized on all the gold mines of thofe 
coafts, andfubdiied every part of that country as far as 
Macedonia. He might have attempted the conqueft of 
tiat kingdom; and, in all probability, could haveeafi- 
ly poffeffed himfelf of part of it, had he improved the 
<JC(Jafion»*. And indeed, for his negleft in this point, at 
his return to Athens, he was profecuted, as having 
been bribed by the money of the Macedonians and of 
Alexander their king. But Cimon had a foul fuperior 
to all temptations of that kind, and proved his innp-^ 
cence in the clcareft light.' . - 

^Tbe conquefts of Cimon and the power of the 
Athenians, which increafed every day, gave Artaxerxes 
great uneafinefs. To prevent the corifequences of it he 
refolvedto fend Themiftocles into Attica, with a great 
-3rnnr, and accordingly propofed it to him. ♦ 

Themiftocles was m great perplexity on this occa* 
Son. On one fide, the remembrance of the favours the? 
king had heaped upon hith; the pbfitive affuranccs te 
had given that monarch to ferve him with the utmb^ 
zeal on all occaHons; the inftancfes^ of the king wh\:* 
claimed hi$promife; all thefe cronfideradons would ntrt? 
permit him to refufe the commiffion. On the other* 
fide, the love of his country; which the injuftrce antf 
ril treatment of his fellow citizens could not baniOr 
from his mind ; his ftrong reluftance to fully the gfoiT^ 
'^^ his former laurels and mighty achievements byu) 
Jgnominious a ftep ; perhaps, too, the fear of ^eingp 
jjnfticcefsful in a War, in which he fliould be oppofea 
W excellent genierals^ and particularly Cimon; who? 
seemed to be as- fuccefsful as valiant; tbefe different 
^fteftions would not fufferhim to declare agaihft his 
<^untry in an erUerprife, which, whether fuccefsful or 
^ot, Would, refleft marae on himfelf. . 

• • • 

J A. M, .^^^^ ^^^^ r c. 466. Thucyd. 1. u p. 91. Plutarch ia 
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' To rid himfelf at onc« of all thefe inwardfltiiggkv 
lie refolved to put *aii end to his life, as the only me- 
thod for him oot to be wanting in the duty he oyftA his 
country, nor to the; promifeshe had made that prince. 
He therefore prepared a folemn facrifice, to which he 
invited all his friends ; when, after embracing them ail, 
and taking a I aft farewel of them, he drank bull's blood, 
or, according to others, fwallowed adofeof poifon,and 
died in this manner at Magnefia, aged tl^reeHpore and 
five years, the greateftpart of which he hiS fpent either 
in the government of the republic, or the command of 
the armies. "When the kmg wa^ told the caufeand 
manner of his death, he efieemed and admired him fiill 
more, and continued his fa^^ourto his friends and do- 
meftics- But the unexpefted death of Thcmiflocles 
proved an obilacle to the defign he meditated, of at- 
tacking the Greeks. The Magnefians ereSed a fplcn- 
did monument to the memory of that general in the 
public fquare.and granted peculiar privileges and ho- 
nours to his dcfcendants* They continued to enjoy 
Uiciu in Plutarch's time, that is, near fix hundred years 
after, and his tomb was ilill {landing. 
. • Atticus in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, intitled 
Jlrutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious manner, 
the tragical end which fome writers afcribe to Themij- 
tocles, as related^ above; pretending that the whole is 
a fi£lion, invented by rhetoricians, who, on the bare 
tumour that this great man had poifoned hin^felf, had 
added all the other particulars to embellifli the flory, 
which othcrwife would have been very dry and una|- 
fc&iog* He appeals for this to Thucydides, that judi- 
cious hiftorian, who was an Athenian, and almoft con- 
temporary with Themiftocles. This author, indeed, 
owns, that a report had prevailed, that this general h^^ 
poifoned himfelf; however, his opinion was, that he 
died a natural death, and that his friends conveyed ^^^ 

• Cic. de Sc&pc. n. 7s. * Brut. n. 4S, 43. 

*The wiieft bcathrnt did not think that a man uas allowed toi'T 
tWlcnt hand* oa himfelf. 
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bones fecretljr to Athens, ^here* in ^ Paufanias*s time* 
bis maufoleum was ftanding near the^ great harbour. 
This account feems mnch more probable than the 
other. 

Themiftocles was certainly one of the greateft men 
that Greece ever produced. He had a great foul, and 
invincible courage, which d^ger even enflamed; was 
fired with an incredible thirft for glory; which fomd- 
times }6s country's love would temper and allay, bttt 
which fometimes carried him too far : ^ his prefence of 
mind was fuch, that it immediately fuggefted whatever 
it was moft neceflary to afib: in fine, he had a fagacity 
andpenetraticm with regard to futurity, that revealed to 
him, in the cleareft light, the moft fecrct defigns of his 
cnemie« ; pointing out to him at a diftance, the feveral 
meafures he fhould take to difconcert them, and infpir- 
edhim with great, noble, bold, extenfive views with re- 
gard to the honour of his country* The moft effential 
qualities of the mind were however wanting in him, I 
niean fincerity integrity, and fidelity : nor was he altou 
gether free from fuipicions of avarice, which is a great 
blemiih in fuch as are charged with public affairs.* ' 

*Neverthelefs, a noble fcntiment as well as a£);ion are 
related of him, which fpeak a great and difinterefted 
^oul, + His daughter being aiked of him in marriage^ 
^^ preferred an honcft poor man to a rich one of an irs. 
different charaSer : *ana gave for his reafon, " That In 
^^e choice of a fon-in-Iaw, he would much ratheftave 
^erit without riches, than riches without mferlt.*' 

* Lib. i. p, 1. « Plut. in Thcmift. p. i2i. ,• 

Dt tnfiantibuSf ui ait ThucydideSt vcrijjime judkabat^ et d(/\iituris caiU^iJ^ 
Mfconjiciehat, C»rn. Nep. in Themiil cap. i. 

\ Jhcmijiocks dm confuUrHur utrum bono viro pauperis an mirds probata 
*^iti fliancoHocaret: £co veiio, inquity malovirum qui fecukxa 

^^£AT, (^UAM fECUNIASl Q.\} M, WIHO, CVc dc O&C. I. it. C. 71* 
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Sect. IV, Ttie E^zypiioJis ^ift agaiajl P^j^S*^?- 

* \ BOUT rhi& time the EgypoaoB, to fiDB&tfaBBi. 

jTjl feives^ from a iaaxgo. yoke^ wfaxck w» infup- 
pcntableto thenx; revolted tnini: AxtaMcscBa^aiBLinaiie 
Inanis, pnnce ot the LybxaEis» thrtr king. Tfasf oc- 
manded aid ot the .\tlicBiaaSr wixa baaniB^ ai:tbattiine 
» fleet of two hundred Haps ai the i&udL o£ Cyprus. 
accented tlie itsvitasdoiLvntk piea^uiev nw i iuMMedi aieiy 
{et fill for ^i^pt ; jiuM^ing tiu& a. v«ry fairooiaye op- 
pnrtunttv to weaken the power ot the Pfrfiana, bv 
dnvina ihetn out of lo ;^reat a kin^at, 

' A a vice bein^ brought ArtaxerxK&oi this mroic. he 
T?iiC^d an armv ot three huadxedthouiaiidjBeaii^ and re- 
foived to march m perl'on. againft the rebeis. But his 
friendsadv ifing hioi not to vexitiiiehmE£eii in tlia^ expe- 
dition, he gave the coflmiaiid of it to AchzmezKSt ^^ 
o t h i s brothers^ Tlie latter beuzg:arriv«ti in E^g^Fpt, en- 
cam ped '.lis -Treat army on the banks of the Nile. Dar- 
in -^ this i n ( ervai , the Athenians having defeated the 
Pjrfjdn fleet, and either deflroyed or taken fifty of dieir 
ftios, tliey went again up tliat river, 1 anded their hirces 
unrler tlje command of Charitiniis their general; anii 
having joined Inanis and his Eg)'ptians, they chargied 
>\chde;nrnes, and deieated him in. a great battle, ia 
ivlijcL rliat Perfian general, and a hundred thouiaad of 
his J o ! d i e r s w ere U ai n • Tho fe w ho efcaped fied zo 
M r 11^ p n 1 s , whit her the conquerors purfued than, and 
i.nrr* :ii^f^;y rr.'sde t hem fe Ives mafters of two quarten 
C/f r>^ rr*y: b it the Perfians having fortified them- 
felv**.? in the fhir i, called thezvkite zv^i//, which was the 
large ft and /^roTigcil ot the three, they were beCeged in 
it Dear rhrf::e years, during which they made a piofl 
viffr>rf/ns defence, till t!>cy were at l2tft delivered by the 
lo.ces feut to their aid. 

' Arlaxcrxcs hearing of the defeat of his army, and 

* A. M. 3538 Anr J. C. 466. Jhvtcyd. 1. i. p. 68, & 71, 7«. Ctcf. 
c :if Zb- l>'od« '• '^i' P M - 59- • A. M. 3545. Ant. J. C. 4o9» 

' A. M, 3546. Ant. J. C. 458. 
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how much the Athenians had contributed to it ~; to make 
a diveriion of their forces^and oblige them to turn their 
arms another way, he fent ambafTadors to the Lacedae* 
monians, with a large fum of money, to engage them to 
proclaim war againft the Athenians. But the Lacedsa- 
monians having rejefted the offer, their refufal did not 
abate his ardour, and accordingly he gave Megabyfus 
and Artabazus the command of the forces defigned 
againft Egypt. » Thefe generals immediately raifed an 
army of three hundred thoufand men in Cilicia and 
Phoenicia. They were obliged to wait till the fleet was 
equipped, which was not till the next year. ^ Artaba- 
zus then took upon him the command of it, and failed 
towards the Nile, whilft Megabyfus, at the head of the 
land army, marched towards Memphis. He raifed the 
fiege of that city, and afterwards fought Inarus. All 
the forces on both fides engaged in this bartle, in which 
Inarus was entirely defeated ; but the Egyptians who 
had rebelled fuffered moft in this flaughter. After this 
defeat, Inarus, though wounded by Megabyfus, retreat- 
ed with the Athenians, and fuch Egyptians as were 
willing to follow him; and reached Biblos, a city in 
the iOand of Profopitis, which is furrounded by two 
vms of the Nile, and both navigable. The Athenians 
^n their fleet into one of thele arms, where it was 
fecured from the attacks of the enemy, and held out a 
fiege of a year and a half in this ifland. 

After the battle, all the reft of Egypt fubmittcd to 
tne conqueror, and was reunited to the empire of Ar- 
^xerxes, except Amyrteus, who had ftiU a fmall party 
m the fens, where he long fupported himfelf, through 
the difficulty the Perfians found in penetrating far 
enough to reduce him. 

' The fiege of Profopitis was flill carrying on. The 
ferfians finding that they made no advances in attack- 
ing it after the ufual methods, becaufe of the ftratagems 
^nd intrepidity of the befieged, they therefore had re- 
courfe to an extraordinary expedient, which foon pro- 

* ^' M 3547, Ant. J. C. 457, ^ A. M. 35^S Ant. J. C 456. 

» A. M. 3550. Ant. J. C 454, 
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doctd \f\M force had not been able to ^e& Vaef 
turned the courfe, by different canals, of the arm of the 
Nile in which the Athenians lay, and by that means 
'opened themfelves a paflage for their whole army to 
enter the ifland* Inarus, feeing that all was lofi, com- 
pounded with Me^byfus for himfelf, for all his Egyp- 
tians, and about fifty Athenians, and furrendered upon 
condition ^at their lives fhould be Spared. The re- 
mainder of the auxiliaiy forces, which formed a body 
fyf fix thoofand men, re(blved to hold out longer; and 
for this purpofe they fet fire to their &ips, and draw- 
ing up in order of battle, refolved to die iword in hand, 
and fell their lives as dear as they could, in imitation ot 
the Lacedaemonians, who refufed to yield, and were all 
:cut to pieces at Thermopylae. The Pericans, hearing 
they had taken fo defperate a refoiution, did not think 
it advifabte to attack them. A peace was therefore of- 
fered them, with a promife that they fhould all be per- 
mitted to leave Egypt, and have a free paflage to their 
native country either by fea or land. They accepted the 
conditions, put the conquerors in pofleflion oi Biblos, 
and of the whole 'ifland, and went by fea to Cyrene, 
where they .embarked for Greece : but moft of tne fol- 
diers who had ferved in this expedition periihed in it* 
But this wa^ not the only lots the Athenians fuftain- 
ed on this occafion. Another fleet oF fifty fhips, which 
they fent to the aid of their befieged countrymen, fail- 
ed up one of the arms of the Nile (juft after the Athc- 
nians had furrendered) to difengage them, not know- 
ing what had happened. But the inflant they entered, 
the Perfian fleet, which kept out at fea, followed them 
and attacked their rear, whilfl the army difcharged 
Ihowers of darts upon them from the banks of the ri- 
ver ; thus only a few fhips efcaped, which opened them- 
felves a way through the enemy's fleet, and'all the reft 
were lofl. Here ended the fatal war carried on by the 
Athenians for fix years in Egypt, which kingdom was 
now united again to the Perfian empire, and continued 
fo daring the reft of thcrcignof Artaxcrxes, of which 

this. 
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this is the twentieth year*. But flie prifoncrs who were 
taken in'this war met with the moft unhappy fate. » 

Sect. V» tnarus is ddiveredupto the iiing*s Mother^ 

. contrary to the Articles of the ireaty. The AjfiiBion 

of Mfgabyfus^ who revolts. .... 

ARTAXERXES, after refufing to gratify therel 
queA of his mother, who for five years togethef 
had been; dai]y importuning him to put tnarus and bis 
Athenians into her hands, in order that flie might facri* 
fice them to the manes of Achaemenes her fon, at la^ 
yielded to her foli citations. But how blind, how bar* 
baroufly weak muft this king have been, to break 
through the moft folemn engagements merely throi^gh 
complaifance; who (deaf to remorfe) violated the law 
of nations, fblely to avoid offending a moft unjuft mo- 
ther,'**. This ioftuman prihcefs> without regard to the 
fcith of fol^nn treattes* eaufed Jnarus t6 be crucifiedi 
and beheaded all thd veft« Megabyfus was in tha 
dccpcft affliftion on that accoXiBt; for -as he had pro* 
milcd tiiat no injury fliould be done them, the affront 
reflefied principally on him* He therefore left the 
court,, and withdrew to Syria^ ol whichr he waft ^o* 
vernor, and his difconteht was it greaut, that be r^i^d 
an army, and revolted bp^nty. 

"^The king fent.Ofiris, 1fh6 was one of ihegrcateft 
lords of the court, againft him with ftn army of two hmr* 
dred thoufand men, Megabyfus engaged Ofiris, wounxU 
ed him, took him prifoner, and put his army to flight, 
Artaxerxes fending to demand OGiris, Megabyfus gene* 
roufty difmtffcd him, as foon as his wounds were cui^d. 

* The next year Artaxerxes ferit sLnoth^r army againft 
"ini, the command of which he gave to Menoftanes^, 
lon to Artarius the king's brother, and gois?erno» of Ba* 
pylon* This general was not more fortvinatc thanlht 
former. He alfo was defeated and put to flightj and 
Megabyfus gained a& Cgnal a viftory as the former. . 

''A M. 3550. Ant. j. C. 454. ' A. M. 3556. Ant. J. C. 448". 

UeC. c. ^5— 40. » Tfaucyd, K i. p. 7*/ » A^ M. 3557. 

'^Qt. J. c. 447, . • A. M. a««d. . Anu Ju €, 446. 
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Artaxerxes finding he could not reduce him by force 
of arms, fent his brother Artarius and Amytis his fifter, 
who was the wife of Megaby fus, with feveral other per- 
fons of the firft quality, to perfuade the latter to return 
to his allegiance. Tney fucceeded in their negocia- 
tion ; the king pardoned him, and he returned to court. 

One day as they were hunting, a lion, raifing him- 
felf on his hinder leet, was going to rufh upon the king, 
when Megaby fus feeing the danger he was in, and fired 
with zeal and affefiion for his fovereign, hurled a dart 
at the lion, which killed him. But Artaxe»xes, upon 

{>retence that he had affronted him, in darting at the 
ion firft, commanded Megabyfus's head to be ftruck 
off. Amytis, the king's fifter, and Ameftris, with the 

Jjreateft difficulty prevailed on the king to change the 
entence into perpetual banifliment. Megabyfus was 
therefore fent to Cyrta, a city in the Red Sea, and con- 
demned to end his days there : however, five years after, 
difguifing himfelf like a leper, he made his efcape and 
returned to Sufa, where, by the affiftance of his wife and 
mother-in-law, he was reftored to favour, and conti- 
nued fo to his death, which happened fome years after, 
in the fevcnty-fixth year of his age. Megabyfus was 
extremely regretted by the king and the whole court. 
He was a man of the greateft abilities in the kingdom, 
and at the fame time the beft general. Artaxerxes owed 
both his crown and his life to him: * but it is of dan- 
gerous confequence for a fubjeft, when his fovereign 
is under too many obligations to him. This was the 
caufe of all the misfortunes of Megabyfus. 

It is furprifing that fo judicious a prince as Attax- 
crxes fliould have been fo imprudent, as to be fired 
with jealoufy againft a nobleman of his court, merely 
becaufe in a party of hunting he had wounded the 
beaft they were purfuing before him. Could any thing 
be fo weak; and was this placing the point of honour 
in. a manner worthy a king? Neverthelefs, hiftory 
furnifhes us with many inftances of this kind. I ^^^ 

• Bencficia ed ujquehta fmt^ duvi viientur exofvi pop i vhi muhum omU" 
verUrc, pro gratia ^uium uddititr, Tac i t . Aimai. 1. 1 v « c. i & 
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a|yt to believe, from fome expreflions of ' Plutarch, 
that Artaxerxes was afltamed of the Wild fury to which 
this fllfe delicacy had raifed hitn, and that he made 
fome public kind of atonement for it : for, according to 
this author, he publilhed a decree, importing, that any 
man who was hunting with the king, (hould be allowed 
to throw his javelin firft at the beaft, if opportunity 
fliould offer; and he, according to Plutarch, was the 
firft Perfun monarch who granted fuch a permifiion* 

Sect. VI. Artaxerxes Jinds Efdras^ and afterwards 

Nehemiak^ to Jerufalem. 

BEFORE I proceed in the hiftory of the Perfians 
and Greeks, I (hall relate, in few words, the fe- 
veral things which happened to the people of God, 
during the firft twenty years of Artaxerxes, which is 
an eflential part of the hiftory of that prince. 

1 1n the feventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes,' 
Efdras obtained of the king and his feven couniellors 
an ample commiilion, empowering him to return to 
Jerufalem with all fuch Jews as would follow him thi* 
ther, in order to fettle the Jewifli government and re* 
ligion agreeably to their own laws. Efdras was de- 
fended from Saraia, who was high prieft of Jerufalem, 
when deftroyed by Nebuchodoiiofor, and was put to 
death by his command. Efdras was a very learned and 
pious man, and was chiefly diftinguifhcd from the reft' 
of the Jews by his great knowledge in the fcriptures ; 
it being faid of him, " ' That he was very ready in 
the law of Mofes that was given by the God of Ifrael." 
He now fet out from Babylon with the gifts and offer- 
ings which the king, his courtiers, and fuch Ifraelites 
as had ftaid in Babylon, had put into his hands for the 
fervice of the temple, and wnich h*- gave to the priefts 
upon his arrival in Jerufalem. It appears by the com- 
niiffion which Artaxerxes gave him, that this princo 
had a high veneration for the God of Ifrael, as, in com- 

f A. M. 3537. Ant. J. C. 467. PliK. in Apophthegm, p. 173. 
* A. M. 3^3^. Ant J. C. 467, 1 Efdraa, vii. &c. ' a Efdras, viii. 3. 
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mdiBdmghk t>^€«r^ to fuinaiA^ttee Jews witbi^hKin^ 
necQtt^ty t^r iheif wo)cil^p» h^ ^4$> ** * X^ 4^1 thing) 
be petiotmei afte( tki^ h^f o£ Qo4.4i4igeQtiy, umo lUe 
ifioA high God, that; wr^th ccHBe n^t upan the kiii!gdofl> 
of the king and hia fon.'^ This coitmiiffion, ds I ob- 
ft^rved, empowered him to fettle the religion and go- 
vernment of the Jews, purfuant to the law of Mofes; 
tp appoint magiftrates and judges to puuifh evil doer?, 
ngt only by injprifoning their perfons,.^ndQQn&fctting 
their pofTeflTons, hut alfo by fending them into banilh- 
ment, and even fenteneing them to dea^h, according to 
the crimes they fliould coiniriit. Such was the power 
with whfch Efclras was inverted, and which he excr- 
t.Udd faithfully during thirteen years, titt Nehemiah 
brought a new eomiJiiffion ffdm thfe Perfian coiut. 

^ Nchtmiah wag alfo a Jew of diftinguiflied m^rit and 
f iety, and one of the cap-beareifr to king Art^c^rxefc. 
This was a very confid€raWe;f||Bployiw»t in tihel^erfiaa 
courtr beeaafe the privilege; 4nnex;ed to it, vtZm of being 
c^ften near the king'iSr perfon, and of being allowed to 
fyeak to hia) in th& moil favourable, momenis^ HoW' 
ever, neither his exalt«d ftaiLoit, nor thefet^lenB«Bto£bif 
family intthatlai^of. captivity, QoukioblkeraH^ffOii^hia 

mind>th)e co^iuntry of hi$ anc^ftot^s,. ifor tbeirreligii^B- 
ueither hia love tor the. ©ne^ nor his zeal for tie other, 
wer« s^ba^ed, aad his heart was ftill in &io». Some Je^^s, 
who were come from Jerufalem, having informed hirn. 
ef the fad Hate of that city, that its walls lay in ruii^Y 
its gates were burnt dowi*, and the inhabitants thereby 
ex^pofed to the infults of thciiP enemies, and made the 
fcorn of all thjcir neighbours; the afili£lion of bi«i bre- 
thren, and the danger^ with whic^ tbe;y were menaiced^ 
made fuch an impreflion on his mind, as might natural- 
ly be expefted from one.of his piety. One day as he 
was waiting upon the king, the latter obferving as un- 
ufual air oi melaifcholy in Nehemiah's countenance, 
#&.ed him the caufe of it ; a proof that this monarch bad 

• 1 EftTras, viii, at. 
* A* Mr ^4p» Ant. J« C. 45^. S^cbevi, c. i. $c Vu 
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t tendcrners of heart rarely found in kings ^'an^ which is 
neyerfcfaelefs much more valuable than the mod Aining 
qualities. Nehemiah took this opportunity to acquaint 
him with the calamitous ftate ot the country ; owned 
that was thefubjefl: of his grief, and humbly entreated 
that leave might be given him to go to Jerufalem, in or* 
der to pepait the fortifications of it. The kings of Per- 
fta« his predecefibrs, had permitted the Jews to rebuild 
the temp)e> bt^ not the walls of Jerufalem. But Artax* 
erxes immediately decreed, that the walls atnd gates of 
Jera£adem (hould be rebuilt; andNehemiah, as: govern- 
nor of Judea, was appointed to pat this decree in exe- 
cution. The king, to do him the greater, honour, or- 
dered a body of horfe, commanded by a confideraAile 
oficer, to efcort him thitheir. He Ukewife writ to aH 
the governors of the proviacesonthis fide the! £u^« 
phrates, to give him M the affiance poi&ble, in for;* 
warding die worL for which he wai fcnt« This pioos 
Jew executed every pairt oihi^ CMnmificfla with inccio- 
aible z^ and a£livitv. v 

"^h is bom this decree, ena£ied by Artaxerxes in the 
Iwentictb year of his reign £or the rebuilding of the 
waib of Jerufakm, that we date the begmningoi' the 
Ibvtnty iived&» nienbowed in the famous prophecy of 
i^amel, after which tfaeMefSahwas to appear and be 
put t0'dead>«. i (hall here infert the '^bole proplieey, 
^ut withoiftt giving the e}iplfcation of it, as it inay be 
iound in othef wruers» and is not a part of this hiftory. 

•' *Thou an greatly beloved, therefore uoderftand 
the matter, and coniider the vifion. Sttv^nty weeks 
^e detevimned upon thy people, and^ Q{k)h thy holy 
<:ity,.toftniih the tranfgreihon, and to nsake an end of 
f^As, and to make reconciliation foi- iniquity,. and to 
^fing ix^ evetlafting rigbteoufnefs, and to fe^t up the 
vifion and prophecy, and to anoint the H'ioil Holy. 
l^now therei^re ana iinderftand, that i^i^om ihz 

ftOIMG lORTH OF tH% <20MI|[A.N']>MENT TO RE- 
ST0K£ A?|0 TO BUILD jBRU^ALt}^/ unto the MeC 

**hthe prince^ fliati beievcn weeks; and threefcore 
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and two weeks the ftreet fhall be built again, and the 
wall, even in troublous times. And after thrcefcorc 
and two weeks (hall Mefiiah be cut off, but not for 
himfelf; and the people of the prince that ihallcoine, 
IhaH deftroy the city and the fan6luary, and the end 
thereof ihali be with a floods and unto the end of the 
war defolations are determined. And he ihall confirm 
the covenant with many for one week ; and in the 
midft of the week he (hall caufe the Sacrifice and the 
oblation to ceafe, and for the overfpreading of abomi- 
nations, he ihall make it defolate, even until the con- 
fummation, and that determined ihall be poured upon 
the defolate." 

' When Efdras was in power, as his chief view was 
to reilore religion to its ancient purity^ he difpofed the 
books of fcripture into their proper order, revifed them 
all very carefully, and collected the incidents relating 
to the people ot God in ancient ' times ; in order to 
compofe out of them the two books of Chronicles, to 
which he added the hiftory of his own times, which 
was finiflied by Neh^niah, It is their books that end 
the long hiftory- which Mofes Iiad begun* and which 
tile writers who came after them -contintied in a iiie& 
feries, till the repairing of Jferufalem. The reft of the 
facred hiftory is not written in that uninterrupted or- 
der. Whilft £fdras and Nehemiah were compiling the 
latter part of that great work, Herodotus, whom pro- 
fane authors call the father of hiftory, began to write. 
Thus we find that the lateft authors of the books of 
fcripture flouriihed about the fame time with the firft 
authors ofvthe Grecian hiftory; and when it began, that 
of God's pebple, to compute only from Abraham, in*- 
.clttded. already fifteen centuries, Herodotus made 
no mention of the Jews in his hiftory ; for the Greeks 
.defired to be informed of fuch nations only as were fa- 
mous' for their wars, their commerce, and grandeur; 
fo that as Judea was .then but juft riii^g from its ruins, 
U. did not excite the attention of that people, 
y 3iIhop of Mcaux's UaiveriiU Hiftory. 

.. * . Sbct. 
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Sect. VIL CharaSer of Pericles. The Methods em» 
ployed by Him to' gain the AfftBion of the People. 

I NOW return to Greece. From the banifliment of 
Themiftocles, and the death of Ariftides (the exaft 
time of which is not known) two citizens, Cimon and 
Pericles, divided all credit and authority in Athens* 
Perioles was much younger than Cimon, and of a quite 
different charafter. As he will make a very con fidera- 
ble figure in the following hiftory, it is of importance 
to the reader to know who he was, in what manner he 
had been educated, and his fcheme and method of go- 
vernment. 

- * Pericles was defcendedby the mother's, as well a$ 
father's fide, from the greateft and mod illuftrious fami* 
lies of Athens. His father Xanthippus, Who defeated 
at Mycale the king of Perfia's lieutenants, married 
Agarifta, niece to Clyfthenes, who expelled the Pifif* 
tralides, defcendants of Pififtratus the tyrant, and eftab- 
liflieda popular government in Athens. Pericles had 
loA^ prepared himfelf for thedefign he formed of en- 
gaging in ftate affairs. 

He was brought up under the moft learned mfcn of 
his age, and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, 
furnamed the Intelligent^ from his being the firft, as we 
are told, who afcribed human events, as well as the for. 
mation and government of the univerfe, not to chance; 
as fome phiiofophers, nor to a fatal neceility, but to a 
fuperior intelligence, who difpofed and governed all 
things with wifdom. This tenet or opinion fubfilled 
long before his time, but he perhaps fet it in a ftronger 
light than all others had done, and taught it methodi- 
cally and from principles. Anaxagoras inftruSed his 
pupil perfeftly in the part of philofophy that relates to . 
*^^ure, and which is therefore called *phyfics. This 

• Plut. in vit. Pericl. p 153—166. , ^ . ^ 

* The ancients, under jhis name, comprehended wha^,we call phy- 
ficiand metiphy^s; that is ihe knowledge of fpuitoar things, as God 
*°<i Spirits \ aod that of bodies. 
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iludy gave him a ftrength and greatnefs of foul v^hlch 
raifed him above an infinite number o£ vulgar ficys^ 
dices, and vain prafiices generally obferved in his time; 
and which, in anatrs of government and miKtary enter- 
prifes, eithei' difc^ncesrte^; often the wifeft and ikidft 
xieceiTary meafures, or defeated them by ferupulofu 
delays, authorifed asd covered with the fpecious veil of 
^celigion. Thefe were fom^times dreams or auguries, 
at other times dreadful phenomena^ afl eciipfea of the 
fun or moon, or elfe omcist^'and prefages; not teamen* 
tion the wild chimeras of judicial aftrology. Tht 
knowledge of nature, free from the grovelling and weak 
fuperftitions to which ignorance gives birth, infpired 
hiib, fays Plutarch, with a well-grounded piety towards 
thegod&i attendied with ^ ft^etigthof mind that was im- 
moveable, and a calm hope of the bleilings to be exo 
|>efied from them* Althoiagh he found iftfinite charms 
in this ftudy, he did not however devote hknfelf tio it 
as a philofopher, but as a ftatefman ; and he had fo 
much power over himfelf (a very difficult tiling) as to 
(refcribe himfelf limits in the purfuit of knowledge. 
But the talent he cultivated widi the grealeA carer 
becaufe he looked upon it as the moft nec^jfery inflro- 
moat to M who ace defirous'of conduft in^ and ffovern- 
ing the V^^^^* ^^ eloquence. And^ indeed th^e 
who pouefled this talent^ in a free flate like thai of 
Athens, were fure of reigning in the alTemblies, en* 

Erofling fuffrages, determining afl^rs, and exercifioga 
ind of abfolute power over the hearts and minds of 
the people.. He therefore. made, this his chief objefi, 
and the maik to which all his iOtKer improyemeots, as 
well as the feveral fciences he had learned from Anaxa- 
goras*, were dire£led; exaltiog^to borrow Plutarch's 
expceffien^ the ftudy of philofophy with the dye of 
xhetoric; tlie meaning of which is^ that Pericles, to 
embeiliih and adorn hi» difcourfe, heightened the 
ftrength and folidity of reafoning, with the colouring 
and graces of eloquence. 

T^^-'r^fA * • He 



' His hafil iko catife t^ repeii^. hi«<li«vkig beftpw/sd fa 
much (ineie hi, this &y^y[r'i^s bi$ ig^ocisiA far exceeded 
bis utmoft hopes. ^The p^QUirhisrCpnl^mporajieSvufed 
to iay^thai bkeloqttoncewas^fo powerEuiythat he lighu 
]ied» chttndered, and agitated ali&feece.^ + It had thof<». 
}}ierci3]g^ and lively ftroke^ which reached the inmoii 
foul; and h^ diJEcouf fe le(tal.w;af 6 an i^refiftible inqsn* 
tive» a k'md of fpur behiinl it in the mind& oi his audi* 
tors. He had the art oi uniting beauty with fls ength ; 
and Cicero obfecves, that at the very ti^ie beoppofed,. 
with the ffreateft tenacioufne£»» the inclinations and 
defires o4 the Athenians,, he had tlie art to make eveii 
feverity ii£elf». and the kind of cruelty with which he 
fpoke againfl the flatterers> of the people, popular* 
Tfaere was no^nefifting the folidiiy of hisarguraents, or 
the fweotneiiof his wocds, whence it was uid, that tlie 
goddels o£ periuafion,.with all her graces^efided onl^s 
ups. And, indeed^ ^ Thux:ydides<:(» his sival and ad- 
vcrfary, was one day alked» whether he or Pericles waf 
the bell wfcftler*- '* Whenever,"" fays be, "I havt 
given him a fiU)> he aiErms the contrary, in fuch ilrong 
';^d forcible terms> that he perfuades all the fpe3ator>> 
that I did'not throw him,, though thev thetnielves faj«^ 
kim on ^e ground^'' Nor was be Teir prudent and re- 
ferved than ilrong and vehement uk his^ fpfeeches ; and 
it is related,, that he never fpoke in public, till after h« 
had befought the gods not lo> (ufFer any expreflion to 
drop from him,, either incongruous to his lubjeQ, or 
offenfive to the people. * Whenever he w-ent into the 
i^embly, before he csime out of his houfe,^ he ufed to. 
fay to hlmfelf , **^ Remember,. Pericles,, that thou art 
going to fpteik to men born ia the arm^ of liberty ; ta 
Greeks, io.Athenians/'^ 

» plot, in Symp.. Jib. i. p. 6i<^ 
* Ab Arijtepkmt poeta fulgnrare^ pnar-e^ permifari Gradani diclus eji^ 
€ic, in (i raL n. 29 

•' ^'Quid PeficlefP Bt €itjtts dktmX eopittfie aas^mkSy «#, CMmcontm vohin» 
i^(m Atfu Ttienjumjiiquereluf projalute patrtce, JcveTitts iamen id ipfum^ qiwA 
^^^ coiAAi p'opkiarts fuM»thes aktrct^ pipn^ari ommff^ et"jui9ndum vitUrUur; 
•MJ5J w /i^rw tKieres- cvaici'^lepeTem kuHtaJfc dtxtruntt tanUmqiu vim tit- e0 
^^J?t uC in c&rum mcntihus^ ^t gudij/ent) fuafi acMkts ^rfdam relin^trtK 
C&«« L ui» de Orau o. 1 a8*. 1 Hat the biitohan. 
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The uncommon <^n<!«avdilrs which Pericles, accord- 
ing to hiftorians, uftd, in Ctdet lo improve his mind in 
knowledge, and to Utain to a berfe^ion in eloquence, 
are an excellent leflbn to fuch perfons as are one day 
to fill the important offices of ftate; anda juft cenfure* 
of thofe, who, difregarding whatever is called ftudy and 
learning, bring into thofe erfiployments (upon which 
they enter without knowledge or experience) nothing 
but a ridiculous felf^fufficiency, and a rafh baldnefsin 
deciding. ^ Plutarch,*' in a treatife where he (hows, that 
It is to ftatefmen that a phi lofopher ought chiefly to at- 
tach himfelf, preferably to any other clafs of men ; (be- 
caufe in inftrtifling them he, at the fame time, teaches 
whole cities and republics) verifies his afiertion from 
the example of the greateft ttien both of Greece and 
Italy, whoderivedthis help from philofopby. Pericles, 
of whom we now write, was taught by Anaxagoras; 
Dionyfius of Syracufeby Plato; many princes ot Italy 
by Pythagoras ; Cato, the famous cenfor, travelled to 
the place where Aihenodorus lived for' the fame pur- 
pofe; and laftly, the famous Scipio, the deftroyerof 
Carthage, always kept Panenus, the philofopher, near 
his perion. / 

• One of the chief endeavours of Pericles alfb was, to 
fiudy thoroughly the genius and diipofition of the Athe« 
nians, that he might difcover the fecret fprings which 
were to be employed in order to fet them in motion; 
and the manner it was proper to a3 for acquiring their 
confidence; tfor it was principally in that the great 
men among the ancients ufed to make their Ikill and 
politics confift. He found by the refleflions be had 
made on the federal tranfa3ions of his time, that the 
predominant paflions of this people were, a violent 

*» Plut. in Symp. lit. J« p. 777. 

• Nunc contra plerique ad honores aiipifcendos^ et ad remp ^erendam, niJi 
veniunt et intrmes^ nuUa cognitiom Ufum^ nulia/cientui ornati, Ci c. libt iii* 
^e Orat. n. t3& 

-^ Olin nofcenda vulgi natura, et quihus modis tempewnter Aaheretur t JtnatuJ* 
^m et t^imatium ing^rUa qui maxime pcrdidicerant^ cailidi Umporum etjipit^^ 
wtthntun Tacit. Aanal, libt xv» cap. 33, 

" ' averfiofl 
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averfion to tyranny, and a ftrong love of liberty, which 
infpired them with fenttments ot fear, jealoufy, and 
fufpicion, of all fuch citizens as were too confpicuous 
for their birth, their perfonal merit, their own credit 
and authority, or that of their friends. He not only 
was very like Pififtratus with regard to the fweetnefs 
of his voice, and fluency of exprefiion, but he alfo re- 
fembled him very much in the features of his face, and 
his whole air and manner ; and be obferved, that the 
moft ancient Athenians who had feen the tyrant, were 
prodigioufly flruck at the refemb lance. Befides, he 
was very rich, was defcended from an illuftrious fami* 
Iv, and had very powerful friends. To prevent tbere- 
iorehis being obnoxious to the fufpicion and jealoufy 
of the people, he at firft fliunnedall aflairs of govern^ 
ment, which require a conftant attendance in thecity* 
and was folely intent upon diftinguifhing himfelf in 
war and dangers. 

Seeing Ariftides dead, Themillocles baniihed, and 
Cimon engaged almoft continually in foreign wars, and 
abfent from Greece ; he began to appear in public with 
greater confidence than before, and entirely devoted 
himfelf to the party of the people, but not out of in* 
cUnsition, for he was far from affeAing popular power, 
but to remove all fufpicions of his afpiring to the ty. 
ranny, and ftill more to raife |l ftrong bulwark againft 
the credit and authority of Cimon, who had joined 
with the nobles. 

At the fame time he quite changed his condu£l and 
way of life; and affumed, in all things, the chara3er 
of a ftatefman, wholly bufied in affairs of government, 
and entirely devoted to the fervice of his country. 
He was never feen in the ftreets, except when he was 
going either to the afiembly of the people, or to the 
council. He left off going to banquets, affemblies, 
and other diverfions ptthat kind which he had ufed to 
frequent; and during the many years that heprefided 
in the adminiftration, he was never feen to go to fup- 
per with his friends, except once at the nuptials of a 
near relation- 
He 
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« He ^knesV that t&e peo^l^, who We naturally fic^ 
kle and inconftaat, commooiy increafe their difregard 
tor thofe who are alway» in their fight ; and that too 
ftrong a defire to pleafe them* grow^ at laft tirefome and 
importunate ; and it was obferyed that fuch a behaviour 
did Tbemiflocles great. prejudice. To avoid thisenor 
^heufed togp very rareiy to the aflemblies; and never 
'appeared before the people but at intervals, in order to 
nake himfelf defined ; and to pveferve fuch an afcend- 
«nt oyer their minds as might be always new, and not 
worn aad> in a manner, witnered by an over-ereat affi* 
dttity ; wifely leferving himfelf for grea^ and import- 
ant occafions. ^ Hence it was faid, that he imitated Ju- 
piter^ who^ in the government of the world, according 
to foroe pbilofophers,. bnfied himfelf in great events 
only, ana left thedireElionof thofe of lefs importance 
jlo iuhaltern deities. Andv indeed, Pericles ufti to 
tranfa£l all petty affairs by his friends, and by certain 
orators thae were entirely devoted to him^among whom 
was Epfaiakes. 

* Pericles employed bis whole Loduftry and applies 
^ion to gain the favour and efteem of the pcc^le, in or- 
der to counter-balance the fame and credit of Cimon. 
However,hc could not ec^uaUhemagnificenceand libe- 
rality of his rival, whole immenfe riches gave him afi 
opportunity of beftowii;)g fuch largeJIes as appear to us 
almoft incredible,, fo much they differ from our beba^ 
viour in that refpe3. Finding it impoffible for him to 
rival Cimon in this particular^, he had reeourfe toano- 
tlter expedient (inoraer tog^in the loveof the populace) 
no lefs eire6lual perhaps,, butt trertainly notr fo lawfsi 
and bono (arable. He was the firil who clivided the con^ 
<)ucred lands among the citizens; who dillributed 
among, them the public leventies^ for the expence of 
tlieir giimes aiid ihows>and annoyed penfionste all pub- 

* ?lQt.^ de fui laude, p. 441* ^ PUt. dc gen rep. p. 8^si. 

•■ Flut in Pcrid: p. 156. 
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lie empIpymeKtaf Jo that cert 3^ n fwil*>vei^b*ftQK^^ 
on them regularly, 9$ well*to gratify them at ^he g»mQ<« 
as for their prefeace in the courts of ju{licc,)am th»e 
public allemblres. It is impoffiWe ta- fay,- how jaitafc 
thefe unhs^py politics wwe to the republic, and tbtr 
many evils with which they were attended. For. thcfo 
aew regulations^ befides their draining the public Irea- 
fury, gave the people a luij&urious and diflTolute turn oi 
mind ; whe^ieas they hfifore were fober and modefty 
aad D^nteatfd^themieives with g-ettiug ^ livelihoK^d-hJj 
Uieir fweat arad hb^w, i 

By * fuchiOits as>tbefe Pericles had gaioed fa grea^ 
an afcendant over the minds of the people, that he mayi 
be faid to bavo atiained a monarchical power imder « 
i;epubiican £oi;m o£ gavernment ; TaECruLdiiirg the ci4!r4,t;ns 
uuo what i]2xpe fa^ plca£ed, and prefidin^ with usiliiiibit^^ 
ed authdrky in.aU tlieir aiTembircs* AcdL iadoed V^ak 
IffiiCA MajAimi» snajtes ficairce ai3^ other diflbreac^'he- 
tWf«jQi Pififtrfttui djod Pericles^ except that the one.ejcU 
trcifed: a tjAiaiiinifial power by force oi arm9» and th^ 
other by lhe;ftreBgth of his eloqitcnce, in. which he bad 
made a vcsy gieat porogrefa uiider Ana;fa|goras. 
• T.hisccfnit aniAjaBLidiiority, howevef caormcmit ccmld 
notyetreibnaaii dbecomtc. writers fronblafiiing bina veiy 
^vrerely in: .the theatres ;: and it does aoft apjpear that any 
Qf tfa^ ]|o3ta wh(j«crt fared Pericles with fonmch boid^ 
?fifs, wece ever puniflbed, or even caUed to^coimt fon 
It by the peofrle. Perhaps it waa.oet of prudence and 
pohcy that he did SK>t attempt to eorb this licentioui^ 
i^ef$r of the ikdtgp; nor to^fiknee the. poets,, that ha 
Diight amufe and content the/peMlelby thtsvain (bay 
dow of liberty, and prevent their difcoveriog thatthojir 
ceally were enflaved* ' ^■ 

^ But Pericles did not flop here« He boldly refolved^ 
" poflible, to weaken the authority of the tribunal oi' 

'"Pltit. in Pericl. p, 157. IiiCSm, p. 488^ 

* PericUs Jfilift^mis. natures iacrimentit^ fib Auaxe^a praceptcn fimm^^ 

Jjj*di9 pfrp^lfiuf el inftruSuSf Hberis Athenamm cenidbusjuigumJgrviitUU imfo^ 

Ms a^ttJiinUkurkmtt ver/aoit a»Mri0ju§,^-4tftidmter Btfijlmtum tt.h^ 

^^««. tnurfitk nif. fuod. iik mimtuSf lac Jm smm^ tyrmmdcm tatoKniti 
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tbe Areopagus, of which he was not a member, becaufe 
be had never been defied either * Archon,Thefmothe- 
ca, king of the Hacrifices, nor Polemarch. Thefe were 
atkrent employments in the republic, which from time 
immemorial had been given by lot ; and none but thofe 
who had behaved uprightly in them, were allowed a 
feat in the Areopagus* Peric les, taking advantage of Ci- 
mon*s abfence, fet Ephialtes, who was his creature} at 
work clandeftinely ; and at laft leffened the power of 
diat illuftrious body, in which the chief ftrength of the 
nobility confiiled. The people, emboldened andfap- 
^rted by fo powerful a taftion, fub verted all the fun- 
damental laws and ancient cuftoms ; took from the fe- 
nate of the Areopagus the cognizance of moft caufes 
that ufed to be brought before it, leaving it very few, 
and fuch only as were of little confequence, and made 
ihemfelves aofolute mafters of all the tribunals. 

Cimon, being returned to Athens, was afflifled to fee 
the dignity of the fenate trampled under foot, and there- 
fore fet every engine at work to reftore it to its priftine 
authority, and to revive the ariftocracy, in the fame 
form as it had been eftablifhed under Clifthenes. But 
now his enemies began to exclaim and excite. the peo» 
pie againft him ; reproaching him, amongft many etbcf 
things, for his ftrong attachment to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. Cimon had himfelf given fome room for this 
reproach, by his not paying fufficient regard to tbe 
Athenian delicacy: for in fpeaking to them, he would 
for ever extol Lacedasinonia^ and whenever he cen- 
fured their condu^l on any occafion, he ufed to cry, 
^* The Spartans do not att in this manner.'* Such ex- 
prefTions as the^'e drew upon him the envy, and hatred 
of his fellow citizens ; but an event in which he ne- 
verthelefs had no (hare, made him the obje^l-of their 
utmoft deteftation. 

♦ After foroc changet hid been made in the formof the Athoiian 
government, the fuprcrae authority was at Uii invefted in nine magi* 
ftrates, called Archoos, and lafted but. one year. One wai called R^*i 
•nether Polero»rch«s, a third Avchon, and this magiftrate was properly 
kt the head of th«: rpft, 'And gave Ivis same to the year t and iix-Tbet- 
notbctiei who prcAdcd immediately over the l^ws a&d dccnu* 

1 Sect. 
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Sect. VIII An Earthquake in Sparta. InfurrcBion 
of the Helots, Seeds of Divifion arife between thk 
Athenians and Spartans^ Cimon is Jent into ia^ 
nijhment. 

<TN the fourth year of the reign of Archidatnusi 
X there happened the moft dreadful earthquake in 
Sparta that had ever been known. In feveral places the 
country was entirely f. /allowed up ; Taygetus and other 
mountains were fliaken 10 their foundations ; many of 
their fummits being torn away, came tumbling down ; 
and the whole city was laid in ruins, five houfes only 
excepted. To heighten the calamity, the Helots, who 
were Qaves to the Lacedaemonians, looking upon this as 
a favourable opportunity to recover their liberty, flew 
up and down ever)'^ part of the city, to murder fuch as 
had efcaped the earthquake : but finding them under 
arms, and drawn up in order of battle, by the pruderrt 
forefight of Archidamus, who had affembled them round 
him, they retired into the neighbouring cities, and 
commenced that very day open war, having entered in- 
to an alliance with feveral of the neighbouring nations; 
and being ftrengthencd by the Meflenians, who at that 
time were engaged in a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedaemonians in this extremity fent to Athens 
to implore fuccours ; but this was oppofed by Ephialtes, 
who declared that it would be no way advifable to aflift 
t^em, nor to rebuild a city that was the rival of Athens, 
which, he faid, ought to be left in its ruins, and the 
pride of Sparta thereby humbled for ever. But Cimon 
being ftruck with horror at thefe politics, did not heii- 
^ate a moment to prefer the welfare of the Lacedae- 
|iionians to the aggrandizing of his country ; declaring 
^i^ the ftrongeft terms that it was abfolutely weak and 
mconfiftent, " to leave Greece lame of one of its legs, 
aad Athens without a counterpoife;'* the people came 
iQto his opinion, and accordingly a fuccour was voted. 
' A. M. 353^. Ant. J. C. 470. Plut. ia Cinon. p. 4^1 489* 
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Sparta and Athens might indeed be confidcred as Ae 
two limbs on which- Greece ftood ; fo that if one of 
them was deftroyed, the reft were inevitably crippled. 
It is alfo certain, that the Athenians were fo elate with 
their grandeur, and were become fo proud and enter- 
prifing, that they wanted a curb ; for which none was 
fo proper a^ Sparta» that ftate being the only ont that 
was capable of being a counterpoifeto the head-ftrong 
difpofition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore march- 
ed to the aid of the Lacedaemonians with four thou- 
fand men. 

: Wehavehere an example of the prodigious influence 
vhich a man of fine talents and abilities has in a ftate 
when a great fund of merit unites in his pcrfon, with a 
vreM eftgblifhed reputation for probity, difi ntereftednefs, 
and Z9$i\ tot the gpod of his country. Gimon, with very 
Jittie diffiCuUy, prevarJ* fo £ar aa to infpire the Atheni- 
«d$.i«i(^fa noble aad iBagnanistous fcntrmentv, which in 
fiutWard appearance iniieriered. with their intereft; ani 
this in fpitje of the fuggefti«ai« of a fccret jcaloufv, 
3vhich never fails to fliow kfelf in the inoft fenfiblt 
raannei on thsfe occa&ons» By the afeendani and as* 
tfaof ity whichhiB virtve giTesihim,.he iratfes^them above 
the groveUing and uil]ufi(thfou^ too ccfinaion)' politi- 
cal views, that prompt a people to confider the cab* 
mitj^s of their njeighbours as an advantage, which the 
interefl of tl)«ir own cotmtry permits, ana even enjoins 
them to lay hold of. The counfels of Cimon were 
perfeftly wife and equitable ; but it is furprifing, how 
he could prevail fo far as to make a wliole people ap- 
prove them, frnce this is all that could be expcfteo 
from an afiiembly of the wrfeft and graveft fenators. 
• ^ Some time after, the Lacedsermonians again im' 
plored the aid of the Athenians againft the Meffenians 
and Helots, who had feized upon Ithoma. But tbefe 
forces being arrived under the command of Ciroon, the 
Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, their power, 
and great fame ; fo that they afironted them fo far, as to 
iend them back, upon the fufpicion of their haxBouring 

1. . . . h pittt, in cim. Thucyd. 1. i. p. 67, 68. ... 

ill 
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all defigns, and of inteaditig to turn their arms agaiaft 
them* 

* The Athenians beinr returned full of anger and re^ 
fentment, they declareathemfelves, from that very day, 
enemies to all who Oiould favour the Lacedaemonian 
intereft ; for which reafon they baniihed Cimon by the 
oftracifm, the firft opportunity that prefented itfelf for 
that purpofe. This is the firft time that the mifunder- 
fianaing between thefe two nations, which afterwards 
augmented through mutual difcontent, difnlayed itfelf 
in fo ftrong a manner. It was neverthelefs fufpended 
for fome years, by truces and treaties,, which prevent- 
ed 4ts confequences ; but it at laft broke out in the 
moil violent manner in the Peloponnefian wsur^ 

Thofe who had ih,ut themfelves up in lihoma, after 
making a ten years defence in it, furrendesed at laft to 
the Lacedaemonians, who gave them their live« upon 
c^dition that they (hould never return to Peloponne- 
fus. The Athenians, to exafperate .the Lacedsemonx- 
an&, received them with «their wives and children, and 
fettled them in Naupa£lus, of which they had juft be- 
fore poiTeffed themfelves. ^ The inhabitants oi Mega- 
ra at the fame time went over from the Spartans to the 
Athenians. . In this manner feveral leagues were con- 
cluded on both fides, and many battles were fought^, 
the moft famous of which was that of Tanagra in Boe- 
otia, which Diodorus equals with thofe ol Marathon^ 
and Plataea, and in which Mironides the Athenian ge- 
neral defeated the Spartans, who came to the aid of the 
Thebana. 

^It was on this occafion that Cimon, thinking him- 
felf difpenfed from his prefcription, repaired with fomfe 
foldiers to his tribe to (erve his country, and to fight iii 
the Athenian army againft the Lacedaemonians : but his 
enemies caufed him to be ordered to retire. However, 
before he went away he exhorted his companions, who 
were no lefs fufpefcled than himfelf of favouring the La*- 
cedaemonians, to exert themfelves to the utmoft, and 

* A. M. 354^4 Ant. J. C. 456. Tliucyd. I. i. p. 69, 71. Diod. I. 

xi. p. S9^^' ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^' P* ^* 4^9* 

fight 



Mere ss follow : i. That all the Grecian cities of A(^ 
ihould enjoy their liberty, wkh fuch laws and fcHins 
»of government as they ihould think fit to choofe, 2. 
That no Perfian Ihip of war ihould be allowed to en- 
'ter the feas between the Cyanean and Chelidonian 
iiflands, that is^ from the Euxine fea to the coafts of 
yamphHia. 3. That no Perfian general (hould march 
any troops within three days march -of thoie feas. 4. 
That the Athenians ftould not invade any part of the 
dominions of the kings of Perfia. Thefe articles be- 
nng ratified by both parties, peace was proclaimed. 

• Thus enaed this war, which, from the burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians, had lafted fifty-one years 
complete, and in which infinite numbers of Pcrfians 
as well as Greeks had perifhed, 

'.Whilft this treaty was negociating, Cimon died, 
either of ficknefs, or of a wound he had received at the 
(lege of Citium. When he was near his end, he Com- 
manded his officers to fail with the fleet immediately for 
Athens, and to conceal his death with the utmoft care. 
Accordingly this was executed with fo much fecrecy, 
that neither the enemy nor the allies once fufpcScd 
it ; and they returned fafe to Athens, ftill under the 
conduft and aufpices of Cimon, though he had been 
dead above thirty dayjs. 

Cimon was univcrfally regretted*, which is no won- 
der, firice he was pofleffed of all thofe qualities that 
dignify the {oul ; the moft tender fon, a faithful friend; 
zealous for the good of his country ; a great politi- 
cian; an accomplifhed general; modeft when raifedto 
the higheft employments and moft diftinguifhed ho* 
nours; liberal and beneficent almoft to prolufion; fim- 
ple and averfc to oftentation of every kind, even in the 
midft of riches and abundance; in fine, fo great a lover 
of the poor citizens, as to fhare his w.hole eftate with 
them, without being afhamed of fuch companions of 

• A. M. 35,55. Arjt. J. C, 449, p Plut, m Cim. p. 491. 

* ^^ff g^reftdo, mnime eji mirandumtfi <t vim ejus fuii fccur^, a non mT* 
hum CoKii, Nil', in Cim. cap. iv. 

his 
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kk fortune, Hiftory mentions no ftatues or monu- 
ments erefted to bis memoiyf • Of any magnificent ob- 
fequies celebrated after l>is death '. but the greateft ho. 
nour that could bepaid him,,was,the fighs and tears of 
the people ; * tUefe were permanent and lafting ftatues, 
which are |>Qt pb noxious to the inclemencies of wea- 
ther, or the injuries, of time, and endear the memory of 
the good and virtuous to.tbe remotcft ages. For the 
moil fplendid maufQleum&» .the works of brafs and 
marble th^t are raided ia hosnour of wicked gr-eat men 
are defpifed by pofterity, as^fcpulchres which inclofQ 
nothing but vile duft md putrexad:ion* 

What followed proved more ftrongly the lofs which 
Greece had fuftained by his death ; lor Cimon was the 
laft of all thp Grecian generals who did any thing con* 
fiderahleQir^loriQ^sag^ipft the barbarians. Excited by 
the orators, ^ 'Vfbq gained the ftrongeft afcendant over 
the minds, of the people, .*nd lowBtllthe feeds of divi- 
pon in theif: pubUc affemblies, . they turned their ani- 
jnofity againil each other, and at lall proceeded to opeix 
wax, the fatal, confeqven.ces of which no one endea- 
voured to prevent; a.circumftance that was of great 
adya^tage to the kiitg of Pe^fia, and the utmoft preju- 
dice to the afiaif? of Greece, i ../ . . 

Segt. X. Thucydides iscipfvftd to Pericles. . The 
Envy raijed againji the latter^ He clears hiwfelj\ 
^ and prevails tb have Tkucydtdes banijlied. 

?T^HE noble,s of Athens, feeing Pericles raifcd to 
. JL tjie.hjgh^ft degjree of power,* and far above all 
the reft of ^he 'citiie^s* re^fojved tooppofe him with a 
man, who, in fome m^afure, might make head again ft 
liira, and prevent his great a^zthority from growing up 
to monarchy. Accordingly they oppofed him with 
Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in-law, a' man who had 

% Plut'. in Pcrtc. p. 158 — 161. 

• • iKr pukherrmte fffigiei it manjur/r. Nam, 'qua fixojtruu'ntvr. Ji jndi' 
own. pfiJUrarum in Mxun vertU^ pfajkpakkris J^^rmUur* T a c rr. !dnnal. 
\ib. iv. c. 38. * ' ' . 

' Vol. IIL P difplay. 
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difplayed his wifdom oir numbcrUfs occafions. He in« 
deed did not poflefs the military talents in fo eminent 
a degree as Pericles ; but then he had as great an influ- 
ence over the people; Ihaping their opinions, and di- 
re£ling their anembliea as he pleafed : and as he never 
ilirred out of the city, but oonlinually combated Peri- 
cles in all his deiigns, he foon reftored things to an 
equilibrium. On the other fide, Pericles was felicitous 
ot pleaiing the people on all oceafions, and flackened 
the rein more than erer; entertaining them as often as 
poi&ble with fliow€,£eftiyals^me8,aiKt other diverfions. 

He found means to maintain, durinjg eight months in 

the year, a great number of poor citizens, by p«ttinj 

them on board a fleet, con£Aiiig of threefci^e ihipst 

which he fitted out every year ; and thereby did his 

country an important iervice, by training up a great 

number of feamen for its defence. He alio planted fe- 

veral colohies in CherfonefiMtrin Naxos, in Andros.and 

among the Bifalta in Thrace. There was a very noble 

one in Italy, of which we ftall foon have occafion to 

fpeak, and which buikThnrium* Pericles had different 

views in fettling thofe colonies, befides the particular 

defigii be might have of gaining the utkGAens of the 

people by that means. His ohieAnotives were,^o clcaf 

the city of a great number of idle perfons who were ever 

ready to diAurb the government; to rcKeve the waDt5 

of the loweft clafs of people, who before were uaable 

to fubfift therafelves; in tine, (o.awe ibe allies, by fct- 

t ling native Athenians among them as fo many garnfons, 

which might prevent their engaging in any meafurcs 

contrary to the intereft of that pye<^le. The Romsn* 

a6led in the fame manner ( and it may 1>e faid, ^^^^^ 

wife a policy was one o( the .inoft efic^Ual tnttm^ 

ufed by them to fecure the tranquility ^f the llrtc. 

But the circumftance which «klPeFick$*thegrcBtrf 

honour, in the fenfe of the people* was'his ador-mog^'^^ 
city with magnificent edifices and othcy works, Whch 
rai fed the admiration and aftoniibment of ^fp.reig?)C'^' 
and gave th^m a mighty idea of the power of tfat Athe- 
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tiians, Itis furprifing thatj in fo (hort a fpace, fo many 
works of architefture, fculpture, engraving, and paint« 
ing, (hould be performed, and at the fame time be car- 
tied to the higheft perfeftion : for it is generally found, 
that edifices, raifed in hade, boaft, neither a lolid and 
durable grace, nor the regularity required in works of 
an exquifltely 'beautiful kmd. Commonly, nothing but 
length of time, joined toafliduous labour, can give theni 
fuch a ftrength as may preferve, and make them tri- 
umph over ages ; and this raifes our wonder ftill more 
in regard to tne works of Pericles, which were finifheJ 
with fo much rapidity, and however fubfifted through 
fo great a length of time. For each of thofe works, the 
very inAant it wasfiniihed,hadthe beauty of an antique; 
and ait this time, u c. above five hundred years attcri 
fays Plutarch, they retain a freflineft and youth as if 
juft come out of the artift^s hands; fo happily do they 
preferve the graces an4 charms <if novelty, which will 
not fufFer time to diminifii their luftre; as if an ever- 
blooming fpirtt, and a foul exempt from age, were difl 
fufed into everypert of thofe works. 

But that circumftance which excited the admiration 
of the whole world, raifed the jealoufy of the people 
againft Pericles. Hii enemies were tor ever crymg 
aloud in the aflemblies, that it was difhonourablc to the 
Athenians, to appropriate to themfelves the bank of all 
Greece, which he htdfent for from Delos, where it had 
been depoHted; tSat the allies rauft neceffarily confider 
fuch an attempt as a manifeft tyranny, when they foiind 
that the fums wl|ich had been extorted from theip, up- 
on pretence of their being employed in the Vvar, were 
laid out by the Athenians in gtldit^ and embelliflxing 
their city, in mating magnificent inatue'^s, and raifing 
tenmtes that eoft ^timotis. They did not amplify on 
thefc occasions; for only the temple of Minerva, call, 
cd the Partihenone, had coft three mtllions of livres*. 

Pericles, on the contrary, remonftrated to the Athe- 
nians, ^hat.they were not obliged to giye the allies a4 
accoottt of the monies they had received from thenj ; 

♦ About' 145,0001. ftcrling. 
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tlwjt it was enough they defended them from,. and- rN 
pulfcd, the Barbarians, wbilft the allies furnifhed nei- 
ther foldiers, horfes, nor fliips; and were excufed for 
fome fums of money, which, from the inftajnt they were 
paid in, were no longer the property of the donors, but 
of thofe who received them ; provided they performed 
the conditions agreed upon, and in confideration of 
which they were received, He added, that as the Athe- 
nians were fufficiently provided with all things necef- 
fary for war, it was but juft, that they fliould einploy 
the reft of their riclies in edifices and other works, 
which, when finifived, would give immortal glory to the 
city; an.4, the whole time they were carrying on, dii- 
fuled a plenty of all things, and gave bread to an infinite 
number of citizens ; that they themfel ves ha4 M kinds 
t)f materials^as timber, ilpueyb^rafs, ivory, gpld> ebony, 
and cyprefs wood; at^d all {bi;ts of artificers capable of 
working them, as carjienters, »mafons, fmiths, ftone- 
cutters, dyers, .^Idfmiths; artificers in ebony, paint. 
crs, embroiderers, and turners : men fit to cpndu6l their 
naval affairs, as merchants, Tailors, and experienced 
pilots; others for land-carriage, as cartwrights, wag- 

ffoners, carters, rope-makers, pavers* &c, That.itwa^ 
or the advantage of the fLate to employ t^iefe different 
artificers and workmen, who, a&..fo manjj feparate bo- 
dies, formed, when.united, akindof peaceable and do- 
nieflic army, whofc different funflions and employ- 
ments diffuied gain and in creafe- throughout all (exes 
and ages : laflly, that whilft men ofrobufl hodies, and 
of an age £t to bear arms^ whether foldiers or maiiners, 
^d thofe who were in the differeijit.garrifons^were fup- 
ported.with the public monies ;. it was but juA, that the 
reft of the people who lived in the city fhould alfo be 
niaintained in their way ; and that as all were members 
of the fame republic, they all fhould reap the fame ad» 
vantages, by doing it fervices, which though of a dif- 
ferent kind, did however all contribute to its fecurity 
or ornament. 

One day as the debates were growing vann, rericlcs 
(Offered to defray the expence of all ^fe things, pro- 
vided 
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^rovidei it fliould be declared in the public infcrip* 
-tions, that he only had been at the charge of them. At 
thefe words the people, cither admiring his magnanimi- 
ty, or fired with emulation, and determined not to let 
him CDgrofs that glory, cried with one voice, that he 
might take out of the public treafury all 'the Aim^ne- 
ceffary for his purpofe. 

Phidia$, the celebrated fculptor, prefided over all 
thefe works as diredor-general. It was he who particu- 
larly caft the gold* and ivory ftatue reprefenting Pallas, 
which waps fo highly valued by all the judges of anti- 
quity. There arofe an incredible ardour and emulation 
among the feveral artificers, who all ftrove to excel 
each other, and immortalize their names by mafter* 
pieces of art. 

The odeon, or mufic-theatre, which had a great num- 
ber of feats and columns within it, and whofc roof 
grew narrower by degrees, and terminated in a point, 
was built, as hiftory informs us, after the mocbl of king 
Xerxes's tent, according to the diredion of Poricles. 
It was at that time he propofed, with gre^ warmth, a 
decree by which it was ordained, that mufical games 
fiioald be celebrated on the feftival called Panathena^a; 
and having been chofen the judge and diftf ibutor of 
the prizes, he regulated the manner in which muficians 
fliould play on the flute and the lyre, as well as (in^. 
From that time, the mfufical games were always exhi« 
bited in this theatre. 

I have already taken notice, that the more the beauty 
and fplendour of thefe works were admired,the greater 
€nvy and clamour were raifed againft Pericles. The 
orators of theoppofite faSion were eternally exclaiming 
^gainll him, and tearing his chaia6ler to pieces ; accuf- 
mg him of fquandering the public monies, and laying 
9ut very unfeafonably the revenues of the ftate in edi- 
fices, whofe magnificence was of- no ufe. At laft, the 
rupture between him and Thucydides rofe to fuch a 

« 

A/an Minerva AthenisfiSla amplitudine utemur, cum eafit cuMtorum xxvi* 
^orc hrc et auro conjlut, i'lin. L xxxvi. c. 5. ThU ftaiuc was twenty, 
ax cubus in height. 

height. 
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Jbeiight» that one er ^thef of ibeiA louft iiecciT^rily be b»> 
pifbci by the oilracifra. He gpt the better of Thucy- 
.dides ; prevailed to have him baniihed ; cruflied by that 
inea^Ls.the fa£lion which oppofed hiffi» and obtained a 
defpptic authority over the city and government of 
Ath^p^. He now difpofed at pleafure of the public 
monies, troops, and (hips. 1 he iflands and fea were 
fubj^to^ him^ and he reigiled fingly and alone in that 
.widedoQXdip,whieh extended, BQlonlyoveFthe Greeks, 
,but theBadrbarisdis atfo, and wht^shwas cemented and 
Arengttqned by tbcf obedience and' fidelity of the con^ 
quered nations, by the friondihip of king.6^ and treaties 
•concluded with various printres. 
. . Hiilorians e^^pa^iafee greatly on tfie magnificeni edi- 
fices and other works with which Pericles adorned 
.Athens, and I hav6 related fMthfu-Uy their tieftimdny; 
;but I cannot fay whether the'eomplaints and murmurs 
raifed agaijift him were very ill grounded. And, in- 
deed, was it juft in him to expend in fuperSuous build- 
'ings,and vain decorations, the inimenie ^fums intend* 
ed for carrying on the war; and would it 'not have 
been better to have eafed the allies of part of the con- 
,tributiona, which, in .Perielcs's adminifiration, were 
-raifed to a third part more than before? According to 
Cicero, ' fuch edifices and other works only are worthy 
.of admiration, as are of ufe to the public, as aqueduds, 
city walls, citadels^ arfenals, fea-portS{ and to thefe 
we muft add, the work made by Pericles to join Athens 
to the port of Piraeus, But Giccro obferves, at the 
fame time, that Pericles was b4amed for fquandering 
away the public treafure, merely to embelliih the city 
with fuperfluous ornaments. * Plato, who formed a 
judgment of things, not from their outward fplendour, 
but from truth, obfeives (after his mailer Socrates) that 
Pericles, with all his grand edifices and other work, 
iuid iiot improved the mind of one of the citizens in 

" •' 'Lib, ii. Offic.n. 66. 

^ In Gcorg. p. 515.. In Alcib,c. i. p. iig. 

^ Tbey amounted to upi^ards of ten millions French money. 

virtue, 
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of their anaimH mMnert^. 

Sect. 33. P5^&* tkdtnges hit tondud toith rcgaf4 
to thi Pt^pk* His prodif^oms Authority^ His Lifiri* 
Hrefitdntjii 

*T II THEN Poriclcs faw himfdf invefted with thb 
V V whole autkority^ he began to change his be* 
haviour. He was not fo mild and tradable as befbr^, 
Ml did he'fubifiit or abandon himfelf any longer to tl^e 
.wh>ins lind caprice of the peopie, t% fo many winds ; 
but drawing mi fays Plutarch, the reins of this, too 
loofe, popular government,, in the fame n^anner as w^ 
fcrew up the firings of an inftrument when too fl'aclc, 
he chaBged it ifvto an ariSocraty, or rather a kind qi 
monarchy, without departtTig however from the public 
%m\.^ Choofing always wliat was moft expedient, and 
becoming irreproachable in all things, he gained fo 
mighty anafcendant over the minds of the people, that 
he turned anddkefied them at pleafure. Sohietime^, 
by his bare cotti^el, and by perfuafive methods, he 
would win them over gently to his will, and sain theif 
affent fpontimeoufiy \ at other times, when he found 
ihem obftinate, he would in a manner drag them for- 
ivard againft tthcir will, to thofe things which were for 
^t\x good ; imitating, on this occadon, a (kilful phy fi- 
cian, who, in a tedious and ftubborn^diCeafe, knowi 
what times are praper for him to indulge his patient iit 
innocent medicaments that are pleafing; in order after 
to adminifter thofe of a ftrong and violent nature* 
which indeed put him to pain, but are alone capable 
©f rcftoring his health. 

And, indeed, it is manifeft that the utmoft (kill and 
.abilities were required, to manage and govern a populace 
haughty from their power, and exceedingly capricious ; 
and on this occafion Pericles fucceeded wonderfully* 
Be ufed to employ, according to the different fituatiou 
of things, fometimes hope, and at other times fear, as a 

* Piut. ia Pericl. p. ifct 

double 
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doubU IVelnii etther to'cHeck tte wild traiitfports anil 
Harts of the people, or to raiCe them when deje6tecl and 
defponding. By this condu£l he fiiowed that~ elo- 
quence-, as Plato obleiv^St is Drdy the W. of flirefting 
the minds of the people at will ; and that the chief ex- 
cellency of this art confifts in moving, feafonsd)Iy, the 
various paflions, whether gentle or violent ; which be- 
ing to the' folil what firings are to a mufical inilrument^ 
need only be touched by aui ingenious and fkilful hand 
to produce their effeft. 

It muA neverthelefs be confefled, that the circum- 
fiance which gave Pericles this great authority, was, 
not only the force of his eloquence; but, as Thucydi- 
df s obferves, the reputation of his life» and great pro* 
bity. 

** Plutarch points out, in Pericles, one quality wbicli 
is very eflential to ftatefmen ; a quality well adapted 
to win the efteem and confidence of the public, and 
which fuppofes a great fuperiority of mind ; and that 
is, for a man to be fully perfuaded that he wsfnts the 
counfels of others, and is not able to manage and direft 
^11 things alone; to aflbciatc with himfelt perfons of 
merit in his labours, to employ each of thefe according 
to his talents; and to leave them the management of 
fmall matters, whicTi only confume time, and deprive 
him of the liberty of mind, fo neceffary in the conduft 
of important affairs. Such a conduft, fays Plutarch, 
is produftive of two advantages. Firft, it extinguilhes 
or, at leaft, breaks the force of envy and jealoufy, by 
dividing, in forae meafurc, a power, which is grating 
and offenfive to us when we fee it united in one fingle 
perfon, as if all merit centred in hini alone. Secondly, 
It advances and facilitates the execution of affair^, and 
makes their fuccefs mote certain. Plutarch, the better 
to explain his thought, employs a very natural and 
beautiful comparifon. The hand, fays he, which, from 
its being divided into five fingers, fo far from being 
.weaker, is the flronger, the more aftive, and better 
adapted to motion on that very account. It is the fame 

<* Plut, i^ prcc. dc rep. gu, ^. 8ia« 

of 
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of a fiatefman, who has the (kill to divide his cares and 
fun3ions in a proper manner^ and who by that.meana 
makes his authority more afllve, more extenfive, and 
decifive: whereas the indifcreet fire of a narrow-mind- 
ed man, who takes umbrage at, and is for engrofling all 
things, ferves to no other purpofe but to fet his weak* 
p^s and incapacity in a ftronger light, and to difcon^* 
cert his affairs. But Periclcs» fays Plutarch, did not 
a3 in thi& manner. Like a fkilful pilot, who, though 
he (binds almoftmotionlefs him felf, however puts every 
thing in motion, and will fometimes feat fubaltern om-' 
cers at the helm; fo Pericles was the foul of the go- 
vernment ; and feeming to do nothing of himfeTf, he 
actuated and governed all things; employing the elo* 
quence of one man, the credit and intereft of another, 
the prudence of a thirds the bravery and courage of « 
fourth, and fo on. 

* Ta what has been here related, we may add another 
quality, which is no lefs rare and valuable, I mean, a 
noble and difintereftcd fouU Pericks had fo great a dif- 
inclination to the receiving of gifts, fo utter a contempt 
for riches, and was fo far above all rapacioufnefs'and 
avarice, that though he had raifed Athens to the richeft 
and moft flouriihing (late ; though his power had fur« 

})aired that of many tyrants and kings ; though he had 
ong difpofed, in an abfolute manner, pf the treafures 
of Greece, he did not however add a fingle drachma to 
the ellate he inherited from his father. This was the 
fource, the true caufe of the fupreme authority of 
Pericles in the republic •,. the juft and dcfervcd fruit of 
his integrity and perfe£l difintereHednefs* 

It was not only for a few fliort moments, not during 
the firft heats of favour, which are generally fliort-lived, 
that he prefcrvedhis authority. He maintained It forty 
years, notwithftanding the oppofitionof Cimon, of Tol* 
inides, of Thucydides, and many ethers, who had all 
declared agatnft him; and of thefe forty y^ars he foent 
fifteen without a rival, from the time of Thucydides'^ 
Vaniflnnpnt, and difpofed all affairs with ab folate pgwer. 

» PFut. ia vll. Pericl. p. i6», 162, 

, P 5 Never, 
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Ncyertliclcrs, in the luidft of this fupremc jtuthdrttlTr 
which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in his 
own perfon, his foul was always fuperior to the charms 
and aJlurements of wealth, though he never negle£led 
improving his eflate to the utmoft of his power. For 
Pericles did not a£l like* thofe rich men, who, noU 
withftanding tlieir immenfe revenues, eitJber ihrough 
negligence or want 6f ceconomy, or the e^peaces of 
pride and folly, are always poor in the tnidft of their 
riches ; unable and unwilling to do the leaft fervice to 
their virtuous friends, or their faithful and zealous do« 
Hieftics; and at laft die in every one's debt, whence 
their name and memory are had in the utmoft dete&« 
ation by their unfcxtunate creditors. I ihall not expa* 
tiate on another extreme, to which this negligence and 
want of ceconomy generally lead, I mean rapine, a love 
of gifts and exactions ; for here, as well as in the ma# 
ftagement of the public moneys, thejnaxim of Tacitus 
takes place, * viz. that when a man has fquandered 
away his eflate, he then makes it his whole ftudy to 
retrieve the lofs of it by all forts of methods, not ex- 
cepting the moft criminal. 

• Pericles knew much better the ufe-a flatefman ougte 
to-make of riches. He was fenfible that he ought to ex- 
pend them in the fervice of the public, fuch as the pro- 
curing of able men to affift him in the adminiflrauoo; 
the relieving food ofiicei's, who too often are in un- 
kappy circunmances; the rewarding and encoun^ing 
merit of every kind, and a thoufand fuch things; to 
which doubclefs, either on account of the exquifite joy 
they give, or the folid glory that refults from them, na 
ene will be fo thoughtlefs as to compare the expences 
laviflied away in entertainments, equipage, or gaming; 
In this this view Pericles managed his eftate with the 
utmoft ceconomy ; having himfelf taught one of his old 
fervants to take care of his domeftic concerns; and he 
alwa)^s bad the account brought him at ftated times, of 
all things that had been received as well as expended; 

• Si amiitme arariuncxhaufcrims, pcrfccUrafifplcnduM erU, Tac it. 
Annal. 1. ii, c. ^8« ■ • . « * , 

confining 
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confining hitnfeif and his family to a decent fubfiftence 
(from which hebaniihed feverely all fuperfluities of a 
vain and oftentatious kind^ fuitable to his eftate and 
condition. This way of Hie, indeed, did no way pleafe 
his children when they were come to years of maturi- 
ty, and much lefs his wife. They thought Pericles did 
not. live at a fufficient expence for perfonsof their 
rank ; and murmured at that low fordid ceconomy, as 
they called it, which carried no air of the plenty which 
generally reigns in houfes where riches and aqthority 
are united. However, Pericles had little regard to 
thefe complaints, and directed his views to things of 
much greater importance. 

I believe it will not be improper to apply on this 
occasion, a very juft remark of Plutarch in his parallel 
of Ariftides and Cato. After faying that political vir- 
tue, or the art of governing cities and kingdoms, is the 
greateft and moft perfe£l that man can acquire, he ad<ls, 
that cfeconOmy is not one of the moft ihconfiderab!^. 
branches of this virtue. And indeed, as riches are oty^ 
of the means which may moft contribute to the fccu~ 
rity or ruiri of a ftate; the art that teaches to difpofe of, 
ana make a good ufe of them, and which is called 
epc<|nomy, is certainly a branch of the art of policy, 
and not one of the moft inconfiderable branches of it, 
fince great wifdom is required, in order to the obferving 
a juft medium on thefe occafions, and to the bani(hing 
poverty and too great opulence from a country. It is 
this art, which avoiding induftrioufly all trifling and 
needlefs expences, prevents a magiftrate from being 
forced to overburden a people with taxes; and keeps 
alwaiys in referve, in the public coffers, moneys fufli- 
cient for the fupporting a war that may break out, or 
for providing agatnft any unforefeen accident. Now 
what is faid of a kingdom or a city, may be applied to 
particular perfons. For a city, which is compofed of 
an affembtage of houfes, and which forms a whole of 
feveral parts unitM, is cither powerful or weak when 
taken together,, in proportion as all the members of 

which 
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-which it conHfts are powerful or weak, Pericles cer^ 
tainly acquitted himielf well with regard to that prart of 
this fcience which relates to the government of a fami- 
ly : but 1 do not know whether the fame may be faid 
of his adminiflration of the public revenues. 

Sect. XIL J^^loufy and Contefls arife between the 
Athenian^ and Lacedamonians. A Treaty of Peace 
is concluded/or thirty Years. 

^ O UCH was the conduft of Pericles with refpeQ to 

O his domeftic concerns : and he was no lefs famous 

for his adminiftration of public affairs. The Lacedse- 

monians beginning to grow jealous of the profperity 

of the Athenians, and to take umbrage at it, Pericles^ 

to infpire his citizens with greater courage and naag- 

nanimity, publilhed a decree, importing^ that orders 

fliould be fent to all the Greeks, inhabiting cither Eu- 

rope or Afia, and to all the cities great or fmall, to fend 

immediately their deputies or reprcfentatives to Athens, 

to examine and debate on ways and means to rebuild 

the temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians; te 

pertorm the facrifices, which they had engaged them- 

eives to offer up, for the prefervation and fafety of 

recce when war was carrying on againft them; as 

huk' ^^ ,S^n/*der on the neceffary expedients for efta- 

oiiuiing luch an order and difcipline in their navy, that 

aiUhips might fail in fafety, aiid the Greeks five in 

A "^"^T- "^'^^ another. 

baflv'"''! 1 ^^? ^"^^""^y P^^^om were chofen for this m- 

i'lvl^f^Vr ^^"""^ ^^5 upwards of fifty years old, 

Afia an?l^ '^f^ ^^"^ ^° ^^^ I^^^is and Dorians of 

and Rh../ inhabitants of the iflands as far as. Lefcos 

Thrace .f' V"" ^^"^ countries of the Hellefpont and 

to Ba^nti! /^T.?>'^^''^^^™' Five were ordered to go 

thence hv/k ^°''''' and Peloponnefus; and from 

fcS cu ^ ? u'^'^y ^^ tl^eLocrfans, to proceed to the 

^uiesot ibe upper continent? aiifar as Arcarnania 

and 
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and Ambracia, The !aft five were ordcied to crofo 
Eiibtca, and to go to the people of Mount CEta^ and 
thofe of the gulph of Malea, and to the inhabitants 
of Phthiotis, of'Achaia, and ofTheffaly; to induce 
the feveral nations to come to the affembly convened 
in Athens, and to affift at the debates which fliould be 
there carried on concerning peace, and the general af* 
fairs of Greece. I judged it neceflary to enter irito 
this detail, as it fliows how far the power of the Greeks 
extended, and the authority which the Athenians en* 
joyed among them. 

But ail thefe folicitations were in vain ; the cities not 
fending their deputies, which, according to hi ftorians^ 
was owing to the oppofition made by the Laced^emo- 
nias, a circumftance we are not to wonder at.. Tiiey 
were fenfible, that Pericles's defign was to have Atliens 
acknowledged as miftrefs and fovereign of all the othev 
Grecian cities; and Lacedaemon was tar from allowing 
it that honour. A fecret leaven of diffenlion had, for 
fome years, began to difturb the tranquillity of Greece; 
and we ihall find by the fequel, thatdifgufts augment* 
ed continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wifdom 
with which he formed and condufted his enterprifes. 
Thetroops repofed the higheft confidence in him, and 
whenever they followed him, aifured themfelves of 
fuccefs. . His chief maxim of war was, never to ven- 
ture a battle unlefs he were almoft certain of viftory^ 
and not to lavifhthe blood of the citizens. He ufed 
to fay frequently, that were it in his. power they fli^ulA 
l^e immortal : that when trees were telled they fhoot to 
life again in a little time, but when once men:die, they 
we loil for ever. A vittory that was only the efFe6l 
a happy temerity, appeared to him as little worthy o£ 
praiie, though it often was much admired.. 

His expedition into the Thraciajv Cherfonnefus did 
^Dt great honour, and was of great advants^e to all the 
Greeks of that, country ; for he not only ftrengthened 
the Grecian cities of that peninfula, Jby the colonies of 

Athenians, 
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Athenians, which he carried thither, but alfo ifa^t'tt« 
the ifthmus with a ftrong wall, with forts at properdin 
tances from feate fea; fecuring by that means the whole 
country from the perpetual incurfionsof theXhracians, 
who were very near neighbours to it. 

He alfo failed with a hundred fliips round Pelopon* 
nefus, fpreading the terror of the Athenian anns 
wherever he came, the fuccefs of which was not once 
interrupted on this occafion. 

He advanced as far as the kingdom of Pontus with a 
large, well-manned, and magnificent fleet ; and granted 
Che Grecian cities all they thought fit to aik of him. At 
the fame time he difplayed to the Barbarian nations ifl 
that neighbourhood, to their kings and princes, the 
' greatnefs of the power of the Athenians ; and provedto 
them, by the fecurity with which he failed to all parts, 
that they jpoffeffed the empire of the feas^withoat a rival. 

* But (o conftant and fhining a fortune began to daz« 
zle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with the 
idea of their power and grandeur, they now revolved 
nothing but the boldeft and moil lofty proje£ks« They 
were forever talking of new attempts upon Egypt; of 
attacking tbe maritime provinces oT the great king; of 
carrying their arms into Sicily (a fatal and unhappy de- 
(ign which at that time did not take effed, though it was 
revived foon after; and to extend their conqueflto* 
wards Hetruria on one fide, and Carthage on tlie other. 
Pericles was far from giving into fuch idle views, of 
fupporting them with his credit and approbation. Oa 
the contrary, his whole fludy was to damp that reftlefs 
ardour, ana check an ambition which no longer kaev^ 
either bounds or meafure. It was his opinion that the 
Athenians ought to employ their forces for the future, 
only in fecuring and preferving their prefent acquifi* 
tions; and be thought he had /gained a great point, in 
reftraining the power of the Lacedaemonians, tbe re» 
ducing of which he always meditated; and this wa& 
particularly feen in the facred war. 

• Flttt. inPcriclp. t^. 

This 
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/ ^This iamc vas given tathe War which wa» raifed 
on account of Delphos. The Lacedaemonians, having 
entered armed inlo the country vhere that temple i$ 
fituated, had difpofTefTed the people of Phocis of the 
{uperintendence of that temple* and beftowed it on the 
Del|^ans. Ag foon as thev left it, Pericles went 
thither, with an array, and reftored the Phoceafes. 

The Euboesans having rebelled at the fame time, Pe^ 
ricles was obliged to maroh thither with an army. He 
was no fooner arrived there, but news was brought that 
the inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms ; and that 
the Lacedsmonians, headed by Pliflonax their king, 
were on the frontiers of Attica* This obliged him to 

3uit Euboea, and to go with all poiCble expedition to 
efend his country* The Lacedaemonian army being 
retired, he returned againft the' rebels, and again fub* 
je^d all the cities oiEubcea to the Athenians. 

^ After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was 
concluded betwe^i the Athenians and Lacedaemonians. 
This treaty reftored things to a tranquillity for the pre* 
fent: but a^ it did not defcend to the root of the evil, 
nor cure the jealoufy and enmity of the two nations, 
this calm was not ot long duration* 

Sect. XIL Nfzv SnbjeSs of Contention between the 
two Nations^ occajiontd by the Athenians laying Siege 
toSamos; by their Juccouring the People oJCorcyra^ 
and bejieging Pottd<ia. An open Rupture enfues^ 

« nr^HE Athenians, fix years after, took up arms 
X againft Samos in favour of Miletus. Thefe tWo 
cities were contefting for that of Priene, to which each 
claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles foment- 
ed this war to pleafe a famous courtezan, of whom he 
was very fond; her name was Afpadia, a native of 
Miletus. After leveral events and buttles Pericles be^ 

• Plut. in Pcrid« p. 1 64. ^ A. M. 3558* A at. J. C. 440. Thiicyd. 

1. i. p. 75, Diod . p. 87. « A. M. 3558. AiH. J C. 440. Tb^cyd;. 

I. i. p. 7^y 76. Oiod«'i.*xii. p. 88| S9. fiut.io FcricUii. i65-~i67« 

1 iieged 
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fieged the capital of the ifland of Samos* it is fa&i, 
that this was the firft time he ufed military engines, as* 
battering-rams and toftcxifes, invented by Artem(» the 
engineer, who was lame> and therefore was always car- 
ried in a chair to the batteries^ whence he \^s fur- 
named Periphoretus. The ufe of thefe mackines had 
been long known in the eaft. The Samians, after fuf- 
taining a nine mdtiths fiege, furrendered; Pericles 
raaed -their walls, dir|K)ffefled them of their fliips, and 
ilemanded immenfe fums to defray the expences of the 
war. Part of this fui» tbey jWiid down; agreed to dif- 
burfe the reft at a certain time, and gave hofiages by 
way of fecurity for the payment. 

After the redufiion of Samos, Pericles, being retoni- 
ed to> Athens, buried in a fplendid manner all who had 
loft their lives in this war, and pronounced in peiCon 
the funeral oration over their graves. This cuftom, 
which he firft introduced,- was afterwards regularly ob- 
fcrved. The fenate of the Areop«^us always appointed 
the orator on thefe occafions. He was chofen ten years 
after for the like ceremony in the beginning of ihe 
Peloponnefian war. 

' Pericles, who forefaw that a rupture would fooix 
cnfue between the Athenians atid Lacedaemonians, ad- 
vifed the former to fend aid to the people of Gorcyra^ 
whom the Corinthians had invaded ; and to win over to 
their intereft that ifland, which was fo very formidable 
at fea ; foretelling them, that they would be attacked by 
the Peloponnefians. The occafion of the q^uarrel be- 
tween the people of Corcyraand Corinth, which gave 
»ife to that of Peloponncfus, one of the moft confider- 
able- events in the Grecian hiflory, was as follows. 

^ fipidam/Qnm, a maritime city of Macedonia among 
the TaulenMi, was a colony of Gorcyrans, founded by 
Phallus of Corinth* This eity growing in time very 
large and populous, diviilons arofe in it, and the com- 

» A. M, 3ai7a,Alif..J. C. 43*. Thucyd. 1. i« p. 1^—37. Biod*. U 
xii. p. 90-— 93. Plue. In Pericl. p« 167. 

♦ Thiic^y war afterwards xallcd Dyrr»diium. . 
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mdn people expelled the moit wealthy inbabitants, who 
weftt over to the neighbouring nations:, and infefted them 
greatly with their incurfidns. In this extremity they 
iirft'had retownrfe to th<^ Ccnrcyrans, and being refiifei 
-by them, they addreffed the Corinthians, who took 
them under their proteftion, fent fuccourstOjandfet*. 
fled Other inhabitants in it. But they did not con« 
tinue long unmoiefted there, the Corcyraris bcficff* 
ing it with a large fleet. The peonle of Corinth bald- 
ened to its^id, hut having been defeated at fea, the eity 
furrftndered that very day, upon condition that the f<i» 
reigners (houid be (laves, and the Corinthians prifonertf» 
till further orders. The Corcyrans erefted a trophy, 
murdered all their prifoners except the Corinthians, 
and laid wafte the whole country. 

The year after the battle the Corinthians raifed a 
greater army than the former, and fitted out a new fleet. 
The people of Corcyra, finding it would be impoffibl^ 
for them to make head alone againft fuch poweriui ene^ 
tnies, fent to the Athenians to defire their alliance. The 
treaty of peace, concluded between the ftates of Greece, 
•left fuch Grecian cities as had not declared themfelves 
the liberty of joining whom they pleafed, or of ftand* 
ing neuter. This the Corcyrans had hitherto done j 
judging it their intereft not to eljpoufe any party, in 
confequence of which they had hitherto been without 
allies. They now fent for this purpofe to Athens, 
^hich the Corinthians hearing, they alfo fent deputies 
thither. The affair was debated with great warmth in 
prefence of the people, who heard the reafons on both 
fides, and it was twice put to the vote in the afiemhly^ 
f he Athenians declared the firft time in favour of the 
Corinthians ; but afterwards changing their opinion 
(doubtlefs on the remonftrances of Pericles) they, re* 
ceived the Corcyrans into their alliance. However^ 
Aey did not go fo far as to conclude a league oflFenfive 
ana defenfive with them (for they could not declare war 
againft Corinth without breaking at the fame time with 
ail Peloponnefus ;) but only agreed to fiiccour each 
oihtir mutually, in cafe they Xhould be 4ttiicked, either 

perfonally. 
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perfonally, or in their allies. Their real idRgAm9B\» 
fet thofe two ftates, very powerful by fea, at variance.; 
imd after each flioul<l>haye exhaufled the other, by a 
tedious war, to triumph over the weakeJB; : for at that 
lime there were but three flates in Greece who pof« 
feifed powerful fleets ; and thefe were Athens, Co^ 
rinth, and Corcyra. Th^y alfo had a defign on Italy 
and Sicily, which their, taking the ifland of Corcyhi 
would very much provide* 

On this plan they concluded an alliano^ with the 
Corcyrans, and apcordingly feot them ten gaUeyt, but 
.with an order for them not to engage the Corinthiaasr 
.unlefs they fiiould firft invade the iQand of Carcyni, 
jor fome other place belonging tt> their allies : this 
precaution was ufed, in oi^ef that the articles of the 
iruce night riot be infringed. 

« But it was very diiBcult to obey thefe orders* A bat^ 
i\e wa« fought between the Cprcyrans and the Corin- 
ihians, near the ifland of Sibotis, oppofite to Corcyra: 
it was one of the moft confiderable, with regard to the 
number of ihips, that was ever fought between the 
Greeks. The advantage was almoA equal on both fidea. 
About the end. of the battle, as nigbl w«ts drawing on^ 
twenty Athenian galleys came up. The .Corc3rrans, 
jwith this reinforceitkent, failed next day by ds^-break 
towards the port of Sibotis, whither the Corinthians 
jbad retired, to fee if they would venture a fecond en* 
gagement. However, the latter contented themfelves 
with failing away in order of battle^ without fighting. 
Both parties ere£led a trophy in the ifland of Sibotis, 
each afcribing the viSory to himfelf. 

^ From this war asofe another^ which occafioned an 
open rupture between the Athenians and. Corinthians, 
and afterwards the war of Peloponnefus. Potidaea, a 
pity of Macedonia, was a colony belonging to the Co* 
rinthians, which fent magiftrates thither annually ; but 
it was dependent at that time on Athens,, and paid tri« 
bute to it. The Athenians (earing this city would re« 
yolt, and prevail with the reft of the Thraciaa allies to 

' join 
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fjoln ihtm, coinimand^d the iahabitants to deitoltft their 
walls on the &de nexC PaUe&e ; tcr deUver hoftages tb 
them as fureties for thetr fidelity ;- and to fend back the 
magiftrates which Corinth bid given them. Demands 
of fo unjuft ^ nature only fomented the revolt* ^ The 
Potidseans declared againft the Athenians^ and fev^ral 
neighboq^ing cities followed their example. Both 
Athens and Corinth armed and fent forces* tluther* 
The two armies engaged near Potidsea, and that of the 
Athenians had the advawtage, Alcibiades» who was 
then very young, and Socrates bis mafter, (ignalized 
thcipfelves on tbis occafien. It is fomething vei^ fio- 
gular, to fee a pbilofopher put on his coat oS mail ; as 
well as to coofider his behaviour and eondnfl in a bat* 
tie. There was not a foidier is the whole ariny who 
fo refoluteljr iupportcd aU the toils and fotigues of the 
campaign as Socrates. H>un{per, thirft, and cold wene 
enemies he had Icing acoofiomed himfelf to defpife and 
fubdae with esife. Thraec« the fc'ene of this expedt- 
tion« was a frozen region. Whilft the other foldicrs, 
covered with thick clothes and warm furs, lay cfofe iki 
their tents, and fcarce ever dared to ftir out of themi; 
Socrates ufed to come into the open air as thin clad as 
ufuaU dnd barefoot^. His gaiety and wit were thetifis' 
of all tables; and induced others to put the glafs raatid 
cheerfully, though be himfelf never drank wine to ex« 
cefs. When the armies engaged, he performed his du- 
ty to a miracle. Alcibiades having been thrown down 
and wounded, Socrates placed himfelf before him, de- 
fended him valiantly, and, in fight of the whole army, 
prevented him and his arms from being taken by thue 
enemy. The prizeof valour was juftly due to Socrates; 
but as the generals feemed inclined to decree it to Alci- 
biades, on account of his illuitrious birth, Socrates, who 
only fought for opportunities to inflame him with de- 
fire of true glory, contributed more than any other pet- 
fon, by the noble eulogiufu he made him on nis courage, 
to caufe the crown and complete fuit of armour (which 
was the prize of valour) to be adjudged to Alcibiades* 

' Plut. in CoDviv. p. a 19, 220. i'iut. in Alcib. p. iQ4« 
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Notwitkfianding tlie lofs wliich the Corinthians had 

'fuftained in the battle; the inhabitants of Pofidaca did 
not change their conduct. The city was therefore be- 
(ieged. > The Corinthians, fearing to ]ofe a place oi fo 
much impoitance, addrefled their allies in the flrongeft 
terms; "who, all in conjun£lion with them, fent a depu- 
tation to Lacedaemon, to complain of the Athenians; as 

'having infringed the arti<:les of peace. The Lacedae- 
monians admitted them to audience in one of th^ir or- 
dinary affemblies. The people of iEgina, though very 

:much difgufted at the Athenians, did not fend a depu- 
tation publicly thither, for fear of giving umbrage to a 
republic to vnich they were fubje6l, but they aBedin 

-fecret as (trenuoufly as the reft* The Megarians com- 
plained Tehemently againft the Athenians, that (con- 
trary to the-law of nations, and in prejudice of the trea- 
ty concluded between the Greeks) they had proliibited 
them, by a public decree, accefs to their fairs and mar- 
kets, and excluded them from all the ports dependent 
on them. ** By that decree, according to Plutarch*, 
the Athenians declared an eternal and irreconciieable 
hatred againft Megara ; and ordained that all Megari- 
ans fliould be put to death, that fet foot in Athens^; 
and that all the Athenian generals, when they took the 
ufual oath, fhould fwear exprefsly, that tlWy would 
fend a body of foldiers twice a year, to lay wafie the 
territories of the Megarenfes. 

The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 
ambaifador, who fpoke with the utmoft force and free- 

. dom* He reprefented to the Lacedaemonians, that as 
they themfelves never fwerved from themoft inviolable 
integrity, either in public or private tranfaftions, they, 

rThucyd. 1. i. p 43—59. * Plut. in Pcricl. p. 168- 

* * According to Plutarch, fomc pcrfoiw pretended that Pcrtclri had 

caufed tbii decree to be ena£led, to revenge the private iojury done to 

Afpafia, from whofc houfe the people of Megara had carried oS two 

courtezans ; and he cites fome verfcs of Ariftophane*. who, in a coinc- 

.dy entitled, The Jcharnanhns, rc^^rezthctPcticlctycith ibis adion>, But 

Tbucydidest a contemporary author, and who wa> very wcU acquaint* 

ed with all the tranfa£bions of Athens, does not lay a word of this af- 

'fair ; and he ts much more worthy of belief than a poet who was i 

pfofeded flanderer 4nd fatiriiL . 
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for that y€ry reafon, were lefs fufpicious of the pro- 
t^ity of others; and that their own moderation preveut- 
ed their difcovering the ambition of fheir enemies:^ 
that inflead of flying with inftant aftivity, to meet dan- 
gers and calamities, they never attempted to remedy 
them, till they were quite crufhed by them : that by 
their indolence and fupinenefs they had given the Athe- 
nians an opportunity of attaining, by iufenfible degrees. 
their prefent height af grandeur and power. 1 hat it 
was! quite different with regard to the Athenians: 
** That this a6:live, vigilant, and indefatigable people 
werenever at reft themfelves, nor would fuffer any other 
nation to be fo. Employed," fays he, " wholly in their 
projefls» they form only fuch as are of the greatefi and 
moil intrepid nature ; their deliberations are fpeedy, 
and thek executions the iame. One enterprife lerves 
only as^a itep |:o a fecond. Whether they are fucccfs- 
^ lul or uoji'ortunate, they turn every thing to their ad- 
vantage ; and jjever ftop in their career, or are difcou- 
raged. But you, who are opprelfed by fuch formid- 
<ibie enemies, are lulled aflcep in a fatal tranquillity ; 
and do not reile3, that a man who defires to live calm 
and caTy, muft not only forbear injuring others, but 
aHonpt let any ill be done to himfelf; aadthat judice 
coniifts, not only in forbearing to commit evil our* 
felves, but in avenging that done to us by others. Sliall 
1 be fo free as to lay it ? Your integrity is of too an- 
tique a caft for the prefent ftate of affairs. It is ne» 
ceifary (or men in politics as well as in all other things, 
to conCorm always to the times. When a people are at 
peace^they ;Day foUow their ancient maxims; but 
when they are involved in a variety of difficulties, they 
muft try new expedients, and fet every engine at work 
to extricate themfelves. It was by thefe arts that the 
Athenians have increafed their power fo much. Had 
you imitated their a£livity» they would not have dtf- 
poffe fled us of Corcyra, and would not now be laying 
uege to. Potidjsa* .Follow, at leail, their example on 
this occafipn, by fuccouripg the Potidseans and the reft 
• . ' ; . * o£ 
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of your allies, as yomr duty obliges you ; and do not 
force your friends and neighbours, by forfaking them^ 
to h^vc rccourfe, out of defpair, to other powers." ' 
' The Athenian ambaflador, who was come to Sparta 
upon other affairs,, and was in the affembly, did not 
think it advifable to let this fpeech go unanfwercd: 
but he put the Lacedaemonians in mind of the dill re- 
cent Cervices that the republic, by which he was fent, 
had done to all Greece, which, he faid, merited Tome 
regard; and that therefore it ought not to be envied, 
much lefs (hould endeavours be ufed to leffcn its power. 
That the Athenians could not be charged with bavin; 
ttfurped any empire over Greece ; fince k was merely 
at the entreaty of their allies, and in fome mcafarc 
with the confent of Sparta, that they had been forced 
to take the abandoned helm : that thofe who munntt^» 
4id it without grounds ; and only from the Byttbon 
which mankind in general have to dependence and 
fubjeftion, though of the gentleft and tnoft equitable 
kind : that he exhorted them to employ a fufficicnt 
•ime in deliberating, before they came to a refolution; 
and not involve themfelvcs and all Greece in a war, 
which would neceffarily be attended with the rfoft fa- 
tal confequences^ Thatgentle m^hpds may be found, 
JFor terminating the diBercnces t>f the allies, without 
breaking at once into open violence. However, that 
die Athenians, in cafe of an invaltont were able to op- 
pofe force -with force; and would prepare for a vigo^ 
ous defence, irfter havitig invoked, againft Sparta, the 
deities who take vengeance on ihoie that forfwear 
themf elves, and wlio yioldte theiaith .of ireaticsk 

The ambaifadors being vrithdrawn, and the aflair de- 
bated, tlie majority were tor >far; But hpfon k f»m 
into an aft, Archidamus king of Sparta, fet^ff^tmW* 
rf>ovethofeprejudiceS'\^hiihfoIhrortglyt(iafrcatherCTt 

and dfarcGing his views to- fueufity,* tftdAc a fpccch i* 
whidi he fet forth the dreadful confequenccs of the 
tv-ar they were goi ng tt> e^nberk itt ; (bowed the ftreflp 
of rbt Atheniati^ ; exhorteiMtiem fcft to try gentle me- 
thods, which tliey tliemfelves had feemed to approve; 

but 
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liut to make, in the mean time, the neceiTary prepara-* 
tions for cariying on fo important an enteiprife, and 
not to be under any apprehenfions, that their modera** 
lion and delays would be bi^ded with the name of 
cowsu'dice, iiiice their pail anions fecured them from 
any fufpicion of that kind. 

But, notwithftanding all thefe wife expoilulations, a 
war ^vas refolved. The people c^ufed the allies to re<* 
turn into the aflembly, and declared to them» that in 
their opinion the Athenians were the aggreffors ; but 
that it would be expedient firft to afTemble all who were 
in the alliance, in order that peace or war might be 
agreed upon unanimoufly. This decree of the Lace- 
daemonians was made the fourteenth year of the truce ; 
and "was not owing fo much to the complaints of the 
allies, as to the jealoufy of the Athenian power, which 
had already fubjefied a confiderable part of Greece. 

* Accordingly the allies were convened a fecond time. 
They all gaVe their TOtes, in iheif feveial turns, from 
the greatefi city to the leaft, and war was refolved by 
a general ccmfent. However, as they had not yet made 
any preparations, it was judged advifsd>le to begin them 
iaunediately ; and while this vi^as doing, in order to 
gain time, and obferve the neceflbiy formalities, to 
fend ambafladors to AthMt to CO«if lain of the viola^ 
tion of the treaty. 

The fif ft who were fent thither, reviving an anrietrt 
complaint, required of the Atbentans to expel out of 
their city the defcendanu of Chofe Who had profaned 
the temple of Minerva In the •fSdr of ^ Cyfon. A^ 
Pericles was of that laittiiy by the mother t fide» tfae 
view of the Lacedafctnoniant, in their making fltiii 
demamd« was either to prociMre hit banifltoient ot 

> Jhu&yd. 1. i. p. 77—^1 ^ W- 

* Thif Cyton leisoci on (he cUad^l of Athtns «|)OfVV i hundrcll y^w« 
Velorc« Thoft wh& follo«»0d lii:tt,-beiiig befitged in it* and redded t^ 
ejctrcme fMaine^ ied fo*' ftielUr to the ua^' of Mmdva, wlwre shey 
af terwarcU ^ese lakcn «iit^ hrqB .«iid> «<»t .!• .ipkoM. th^k wli0 ta^ 
wtfcd this mttfder wcre.d^laredxpilt^ of Uapiety sM Cacrilige, Md a« 
foch bnilhcC However tbey "W'tti iUtlttS (ome tind ftftcK 

leffcn 
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leffe« his autbonty» However, it was not complied 
with, llie fecond ambafladors required, that tlie fiege 
oi Poiidxa (hould be raifed, and the liberty of ^giua 
reftorcd, and above all* that the decree againft the Me- 
garians (hould be repealed ; declaring, that otherwife 
no accommodation could take pjace. Ju £ine» a third 
ambaifador came, who took np notice of any of thefe 
particulars, but only faid, that the. Lacedaemonians 
were for pe^^ce; but that this. could never.be, , except 
the Athenians Iliould ceafe to infringe, the liberties of 
Greece. 

SiCT. XIV, Troubles excited againjl Pericles. He 
Jettrmines iht Athenians to cn^a^c in iVar againjl 
the Lactdc^inonians. 

^/OERICLES Qppof^ed all th^fe, demands with great 
XT vigotw, and cfpecially fhat r^laijilg. to ibe Me- 
gai L2ns. H^ had great credit in Athehs» and at the fame 
^(UiC liad )na)))( en(|n|ies, . Not daring to attack liim at 
firit in pcrfofi, tU^*y/ciled his ijioil intimate friends, 
and tlM)le for whom he had the gfjeateil eileem, as Phi- 
diai;, ^iV)a(iaf and Anaxogras, before tbe^ people, and 
their dengn in this«\v^ai.to.rQund hpw UiQ people ilood 
ailcftcd toward* Pericles himfelf. . i 

PI\i(lias Wji^ acca(e4 <>£ baying. ^inbez;^Ied coniider- 
ahle iums in calling the ftatueol Minerva* -which was 
Im^ '.mail iu;- piecc< I'be }>rt>fecut ion. having been car- 
tied on; witl) the ufual forms, before the airembly of 
fhc people, not a iingl^ 9ro9f of Phidias's pretended 
egibezzlcment a^ppeared :fc^ tb^t artifl, fFom begin- 
niHg tl^at4.itattt&i^,had, by Peri<;IjeVs advice, contrived 
^he.\^rkniapihipK>f (bej|pld» in fuch a icauj^er, that all 
9I it might be^taken ojEFand w«ighe4 h \yhii;h, accord- 
ingly Pericles bi^ the informers do in jprefence of all 
the Ibejftators. !But Phidfas had wit n piles againft hipi, 
IKe truth of whofe evide^ice he. could neither difpute 
nor filence; tbeCe were the fameiand beauty* of bis 
workfj-the evfT rxifting efiufes of the efivy which at- 
tacked him, T!ie circumrfance Which' tl\ey could leaft 

*1^ k jpiut. in Perid. p. '168, 169. 
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forgive m him was, his having reptefcntcd to the life 
(in the battle of the Amazons, engraved on the fhield 
of the goddefs) his own perfon, and that 'of Pericles* : 
and, by an imperceptible art, he had fo blended and in- 
corporated thcfe figures with the whole work, that it 
wars impoflible to erafe them, without disfiguring And 
taking to pieces the whole ftatue. Phidias was therefor^ 
dragged to prifon, where he came to his end, either by 
the common courfc of nature, or by poifon. Othet 
aruf hors fay, that he was only banifhed, and that aftcjf 
bis exile he made the famous ftatue of Jupiter at Olym- 
pia. It is not poiEble to excufe, in any manner, the in- 
gratitude of the Athenians, in thus making a prifon of 
death the reward of a mafter-piece of art ; nor their ex-* 
cefBve rigour in puniftiing, as a capital crime, an a6lioit 
that appears innocent in itfelf; or which, to make the 
worft of it, was a vanity very pardonable in fo great ad 
artrif, 

Afpafia, a native of Miletus in Afia, had fettled iri 
Athens, wHei*e fhe was become very famous not fo 
much for the charms of her perfon as for her vivacity 
aiid folidity of wit, and her great knowledge. All the 
illaftrious men in the city thought it an honour to fre.^ 
quent her houfe. "» Socrates himfelf ufed to vifit her 
conftantly ; and was not afliamed to pafs for her pupil, 
and to own that he had learnt rhetoric from her. Pe- 
ricles declared alfo, that he was obliged to Afpafia for 
his eloquence, which fo greatly diftinguifhed him in 
Athens ; and that it was from her convcrfation he had 
imbribcd the principles of the art of policy, for (he wasi 
exceedingly well verfed in the maxims of government. 
Their intimacy was owing to ftill ftronger motives* 
Pericles did not love his wife; be refigned her very 
freely to another man, and fupplied her place witn 
Afpafia, whom he loved paflionately, though her repui? 
tation was more than fufpicious. Afpafia was there- 
fore accufcd of impiety, and a diffoiute condu6l : and 
it was with the utmoll difficulty that Pericles faved her, 
by his entreaties and by the compaflion he had raifed 

> Ariftot. in tftdit. dt muad. }»,"€*$• " Plut. io Mencx. p. 835. 
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in the judges, by fliedding abundance of tears vrhili 
her caufe was pleading, a behaviour little confifient 
with the dignity of his charafler, and the rank of fu- 
preme head of the raoft powerful ftate of Greece. 

A decree had pa{Ied,by which informations were or- 
dered to be taken out againfl all fuch * perfons as de- 
nied what was afcribed to the miniflry of the gods; or 
thofe phrlofophcrs and others who taught preternatural 
things, and the motions of the heavens, doctrines on this 
occafionconfidered injurious to the eAabliflied religion. 
The Jcope and aim of this decree was, to make Pericles 
fufpe£led with regard to thefe matters, becaufe Anaxa. 
goras had been his maJler. This philofopher taught, 
that one only intelligence had modified the chaos, aiid 
difpofed the univerle in the beautiful order in which 
we now fee it ;. which tended direftly to depreciate the 
gods of the pagan fyftem. Pericles, thinking it would 
be irapoflible tor him to fav'e his life, fent him out of 
the city to a place of fafety. 

The enemies of Pericles feeing that the people ap- 
proved and received with pleafure all thefe accufation^, 
they impeached that great man himfelf, and charged him 
with embezzling the public monies during his admini- 
ftration. A decree was made, by which Pericles was 
obliged to give in immediately his account^; was to be 
tried for oppreflion and rapine; the caufe to be ad- 
judged by fitteen hundred judges. Pericles had nojreal 
caufe of fear, becaufe in the adminiftration of thej)ub^ 
lie affairs his conduft had always been irreproachable, 
^fpecially oh the fide of intexell.; he could not how- 
ever but be under fome apprehenfions from the ill-will 
of the people, when he confidered their great levity and 
inconltancy. vOae.day when Alcibiades (then very 
young) went to vifit J^ericles, he was told that he was 
not to be fpoke with, becaufe of fome affairs of ^reat 
confequence in which he was engaged. Alcibiades 

Anaxagoras teaching that the divine intelligence alone gave a regular 
motion to all the pares of nature, and preixded in the government of 
theuniverfe; deftroycd, by that fyftem, the plurality of gods, their 
powecs aad all the peculiar fuoflionf wbicl^ were afcribed to them. 
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enquiring what thefe mighty affairs were, was anfwer- 
cd, that Pericles was preparing to giire in his accounts. 
•* He ought rather," fays Alcibiades, " not give thenx 
in :" and indeed this was what Pericles at laft refol ved. 
To. allay the ftorm, he made a refolution to oppofe the 
inclination the people difcovered for the Peloponne- 
fian war no longer, preparations for which had been 
long carrying on, firmly perfuaded that this would 
filence all complaints againft him; that envy would 
yield to a more powerful motive: and that the citizens^ 
when in fuch imminent danger, would not fail of 
throwing themfelves into his arms, and fubmit impli- 
citly to his conduft, from his great power and exalted 
reputation. 

» This is what Come hiftorians have related ; and the 
eomic poets, in the life-time, and under the eye, as it 
were, of Pericles, fpread fuch a report in public, to 
fully, if poffible, his reputation and merit, which drew 
npoii him the envy and eninity of many. Plutarch, on 
this occafion, makes a refleftion wl)ich may be of great 
fervice not only to thofe in the admvpiftration of pub- 
lic affairs, but to all forts of perfons, as well as of ad- 
vantage in the ordinary commerce of life. He thinks it 
ilrange, when anions are good in themfelves, and ma- 
nifeftly laudable in all refpefts, that men, purely to 
difcreait illufirious perfonages, fliould pretend to dive 
into their hearts ; and from a fpirit ot the vileft and 
mofl abjeft malice, ihould afcribe fuch views and in- 
tentions to them, as they poffibly never fo much as 
imagined. He, on the contrary, wifhes, when the mo- 
tive is obfcure, and the fame aftion may be confidered 
in different lights, that men would always view it in the 
moft favourable, and incline to judge candidly of it. 
He applies this maxim to the reports which had been 
fpread concerning Pericles, as the fomenter of the Pe- 
loponnefian war, merely from private views of interefl: 
-whereas, the whole tenor of his paft condufl. ought to 
have convinced every body, that it was wholly from 
r<ealbns of ftate, and for the good of the public^ that he 

• Plut. dc Hcrgd. malign, p. 8$^, 656. 
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at laft acquiefced in an opinion, which he hitherlQ 
thought it incumbent on him to oppofe. 

^ Whilft' tbi6 affair was carrying on at Athens, the 
Lacedaemonians fent feveral embames thither, one after 
another, to make the various demands above mentioned. 
At laft the affair was debated in the affembly of the peo* 
pie, and it was r^ folved they Ihouid firft deliberate upoft 
all the articIeSi before they gave .a pofitive anfwer. 
Opinions, as isufual in thefe cafes, were divided ; and 
fome were for abolifliing the decree ena£led againft 
Megara, which feemed the chief obftacle to the peace. 

Pericles fpoke, on this occafion, with the utmoft 
force of eloquence, which his view to the public ve/- 
fare, and the honour of his country, rendered more ve- 
hement and triumphant than it had ever appeared be- 
fore. He (howed, in the iirft place, that the decree 
relating to Meeara, on which the greateft ilrefs was 
laid, was not of fo little confequence as they imagined: 
that the demand made by the Lacedaemonians on that 
head, was merely to found the difpofition of the Athe* 
iiians, and to try whetbet it would be poflible to fright^ 
en them out of their defign : that ihouid they recede on 
this occarion,.it would betray fear and weaknefs: tliat 
the affair was of no lefs icoaportance than the giving up 
to the Lacedaemonians the empifewhieh the Atheaians 
bad poffeffed during fo ma%y years, by tbeir courage 
and refolution : that fhould the Athenians fubmk on 
this occafion, the Lacedaemonians would immediately 
prefcribe new laws to them, as to a people feized with 
dread ; whereas, if they made a- vigorous refiiiance, 
their opponents would be obliged to treat them, at 
leaft, on the fG<>t of equals : that with r^ard to the 
prefent matters in difpute, arbiters might be chofen,in 
order to adjuft them in an amicable way ; but that it 
did not become the Lacedaemonians to command the 
Athenians in a magifierial way, to quit Potidaes, to free 
^gina, and revoke the decree relating to Megara: that 
fuch imperious behaviour was dire£lly contrary to the 
treaty, which declared, in exprefs terms, " That ihouid 

•^Thucyd, I. i. p. 9^—99. Diad* I, xii. p« W^97* 
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Any difputes arife among the allUs, they flipuld be de- 
cided by pacific methods, AND WITHOUT any 

party's BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP ANY PART 

OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED :" that the fufcft Way to 
prevent a government from being eternally contefting: 
about its pofTeflionfi, is to t^ke up arms, and diipute its 
Fights fwordin hand: that the Athenians had juft rea- 
fon to believe they would gain their caufe this wayi 
^nd to give them a ftronger idea of this truth, he let 
befopc them, in the raoft pompous light, the prefent 
ftate of Athens, giving a very particular account of its 
tfeafures, r-evenues, ieets, land as well as fea forces, and 
thofe of its allies ; contrafting thefe feveral things with 
the poverty of the Lacedaemonians, who, he faid, had 
no money, which is the finews of war, not to mention 
tlic poor condition of their navy, on which they moft x 
depended, p And, indeed, it appeared by the treafury, 
that the Athenians had brought irom Delos to their city . 
nine thoufand fix hundred talents, which amount to 
above-twelve hundred thoufand pounds fterling. The 
annual contributions of the allies amounted to four 
hundred and fixty talents, that is, to near fourteen 
hundred thoufand French livres. In cafes of neceflity, 
the Athenians would find infinite refpurces from the 
ornaments of the temples, fince thofe of the ftatue of 
Minerva only amounted to fifty talents of gold^that is/ , 
fifteen hundred thoufand French livres, which mi^ht 
be taken from the ftatue without fpoiling it in any man- 
ner, and be afterwards fixed on again m more aufpi-* 
cious times. With regard to the land forces, they 
amounted to very near thirty thoufand men, and the 
fleet confifted of three hundred^alleys. Above all, he 
advifed them not to venture a battle in their ov\rn coun- 
try againil the Peloponnefians, whofe troops were in* 
perior in number to theirs; not to regard the laying 
wafte of th^ir lands, as ^hey might eafily be reflored to 
their former condit;ion; but to confider the lofs of their 
jn^ii as highly important, becsmfe irretrievable; to 
m^Q their whole policy confift i^ defending their cily^ 

K Piad. 1. xii. p. 96, 92* 
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and preiervingiheciBpire of the fea, .which would cer- 
tainly one day give them the fuperiority over their ene- 
mies. He laid down the plan lor carrying on the war, 
not for a fingle campaign, but during the whole time it 
might lail; and enumerated theeviU thev had to fear, 
if they deviated from that fyftem. Pericles, after add- 
ing other confiderations, taken frcnn the genius or cha- 
raaer, and the internal government of the two republics; 
the one uncertain and flu3uating iq its deliberations, 
and rendered ftill flower in the execution, from its being 
obliged to wait for the confent of its allies; the other 
fpeedy, determinate, independent, and miftrefs of itsre- 
folutions, which is no indifferent circumfiance with re- 
gard to the fuccefs of enterprifes: Pericles, I fay, con- 
cluded his fpccch, and gave his opinion as follows: 
•• We have no more to do but to difmifs the ambaffa- 
dors, and to givie them this anfwer, that we permit thofe 
of Megara to trade with Athens, upon condition that 
the Lacedaemonians dp not prohibit either us or our 
allies to trade with them. With regard to the cities of 
Greece, we fhall leave thofe free who were fo at the 
time of our agreement, provided they fliall do the fame 
with regard tp thofe dependent on tnem. We do not 
refufe to fubmit the decifionof our differences to aibi- 
tration, and will not commit the firit hofiilities : how- 
ever, in cafe of being attacked, we fliall make a vigo« 
rous defence." 

'The ambafladors were anfwered as Pericles had die 
tated. They returned home, and never came again to 
Athens; foon after which the Peloponnefian war 
broke out. 



CHAP. n. 

TranfaElions of the Greeks in Sicily and holy. 

AS the Peloponnefian war is a great event of confi- 
derable duration, before I enter upon the hiflory 
of it, it may be proper to relate, in few words, the moft 

confiderable 
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cOnCderaBle tranfaftions which had happened in G'rae- 
<ria Major, to the tittie we now fpeak of, whether in 
Sicily or Italy. 

Sect. I. The Carthaginians are defeated in Sicily i 
Theron^ Tyrant of Agrigentum. Reign ofGelon in 
Syracufe^ and his two Brother s% Liberty %s reflored% 

I. Gelok. 

WE have feen that « Xerxes, whofe projeft tended 
to no lefs than the total extirpation of the 
Greeks; had prevailed with the Carthaginians to make 
war againft the peoplfe of Sicily. They landed in it an 
army of above three hundred thoufand men, and fent 
thither a fleet of two thoufand (hips, and upwards of 
three thoufand fmall veffeU for the baggage, &c. Ha* 
milcar, the ableft of the Carthaginian generals at that 
time, was charged with this expedition. However, the 
fuccefs was not anfwcrable to thefe mighty prepara- 
tions; the Carthaginians were entirely defeated bjr 
Gelon, who at that time had the chief authority in Sy « 
facufe. 

* This Geloh was bom in a city of Sicily, fituated 
on the Touthern coaft between Agrigentuni and Came- 
tina, called Gelas, whence perhaps he received his 
name. He had fignalized himfelf very much in the war$ 
which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela,' carried on againft 
the neighoouring powers, moft of whom he fubdued, 
9nd was very near taking Syracufc After the death of 
Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of defending the 
rights and poifeilions of the tyrant's children, took up» 
arms againft his own citizens, and having overcome 
them in a battle, poffefled himfelf of the government in 
his owii name. Some time after he made himfelf maf- 
ter alfo of Syracufe, by the aififlance of fome exiles 
wnom he had caufed to return into it, and who had en-* 
paged the populace to open the gates of that city to 
nio). He then gave Gela to Hiero his brother, and 

9 A. M. 3^20. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod. I. xi. p« 1 & id^as. 

«^Hcr. !• vii. c. 153—167, 
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^plicd himfelf wholly in exjtendinff tb« limits of tlic 
territory of Syracufe, and foon rendered himfelf very 
powerful. We mayfoirm a judgment of this * from the 
army which he offered the Grecian amliaffadors who 
cam« to defire his aid againft the king of Perfia: and by 
his demand of being appointedgeneraliflimooi alj their 
forces, which, however, they refufed. The fear he was 
m at that time of being foon invaded by the Carthagi- 
nians, was the chief pccafion of his not fuccouringthc 
•Greeks. He was extremely political in his conlaS; 
and when news was brought him of Xer^e&'s ^vjng 
croffed the Hellefpont, he lent a trufiy perfqn witt nch 
prefents, with orders for him to wait the iffu^oi th£ Bri 
battle, and in cafe Xerxes fliould be viftorious^tppay 
homage to him in his name, otherwife to bring ba^f 
the money. I now return to the Carthaginians. 

They were landed in Sicily at the earnell folicitations 
.of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Hiniera, J)ut dethroned 
by Theron, another tyrant, who reigned at ASPJ??* 
turn. The family of tne l^ttier was one of the mQil il- 
luftrious of all Greece, being defcended in a.d^re£iIifP 
from Cadmus. He .married into the family wbiph^ 
^hat time ruled at Syracufe, and which confifted of four 
brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Polyzelus, and ThrafyhuJu^r 
He iparried his daughter to the firft^ and himfelf iMf 
pt^ the daughter of the third. 

Hamilcar, havii^g landied at PanormuSt bcgaui ^y 
laying fiege to Himera. Gelon haftened with a gre^ 
army to the fuccour of his father-in-law : when, uw^r 
iiig, they defeated the Carthagini^s. TJiis ^v^s fCi? 
)iaps the moft complete viSory ever gained. 

The battle w^s fought the fame day with thj»f o{ 
.t Thermopylae, the circumftances pi which I have fe? 

• f He promifcd to furnifii two hundred Ihipi, and thirty thouiand iBf^ 

• f Herodotus fayi, that thii battle was fought the faiae day with tba^ 
pf Salamin, whi^h does not appear fp prpbablp. For the Gtet^ '"^ 
foriped of Gelon'sfucceiI'es,intreatedhim to fuccqur thcmagainil Xc^^ 
Which they would not have done after the battle of Salamin, tbatexait'f 
4hck courage fo much, that after this battle they imagined theoHeWe* 
flroDg enough to rcfift th?ir cnepiies, and to. put ^n end tothcyi^t ^ 
their own advantage, without the alUAance of apy other power* 

latcd 
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lated in the * kiftory of the Carthaginians. One re<- 
markabie circumftance in the conditions of the peace; 
which Gelon prefcribed the conquered, was, that they 
fhould ceafe to facrifice their children to the god Sa« 
turn ; which fhows, at the fame time, the ci^aelty of th^ 
Carthaginians^ and the piety of Gelon. 

The fpoils won on this occafion were of immenfe 
value. Gelon allotted t|ie greateft part of them for the 
ornament of the temples in Syracuie* They alfo took 
an incredible number of priioners* Thefe he ihared 
with the utmpft equity with hi^ allies, who employed 
them, after putting irons on their feet, in cultivating 
their lands, and in building magnificent edifices, as wel ( 
for the ornament as the utility of the cities. Severai 
ol the citizens of Agrigentum had each five hundred 
for his own Ihare. 

* Gelon, after fo glorious a vi£lory, fo far from grow- 
ing more proud and haughty, behaved with greater afFa- 
biUty and humanity than ever towards the titisiens and 
his allies. Being returned from the campaign, he con- 
vened the affemhly of the Syracufans, who were order- 
ed to come armed into it. However, he himfelf came, 
unarmed thither; declared to the affembly every ftop of 
his conduft ; the ufes to which he had applied the fe ve- 
ra! fums with which he had been iiitrufted, and in wliat* 
manner he had emj^Ioyed his authority] adding, that if 
they had any complaints to make againft Him, his per* 
fon and Hie were at their difpofal. All the peopTS^^ 
ftruck with fo unexpefted.a fpeech, and ftill more with 
the unufual confidence he repofed in them, anfwered 
by acclamations of joy, praife, and gratitu^de; and im- 
mediately, with one confent, invefted him with the fu- 
preme authority, and the title of king. ^ And to pre- 
ierve to the lateft poflerityjthereniembraneeof Gelon's 
memorable a£lion, who had come into the affembly , and- 
put his life into the hands of the Syracufans,they erect- 
ed a ilatue in honour of him, wherein he was repre- 
fented in the ordinary habit of s^ citizen, yngirded, and 

•Volt J, Piut. in Apophth. p. 175. « A. M. 35«5« Ant. J. C. 47^9. 

V Plttt* ip Timol. p« 247. i£Uu}» I. xiii* c. 97. 
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unarmed. This itatue met afterwards with a very fm- 
gular fate, and worthy of the motives which had occa« 
fioned its fetting up. Timoieon above a hundred and 
thirty years after, having reftored the Syracufans to 
iheir hberty, thought it advifable, in order to erafe 
from it all traces of a tyrannical government, and at the 
fame time to affift the wants of the people, to fell pub- 
licly all the ftatues of thofe princes and tyrants who 
had governed it till that time. But, firft, he brought 
them to a trial as fp many criminals; hearing the oe* 
poGtions and witnefles upon each of them. They all 
were condemned unanimoufly, the ftatue of Geloa 
only excepted, which found an eloq.uent advocate and 
defender in the warm and fincere gratit-ude which the 
citizens retained for that great man, whofe virtue thejr 
leVered as if he had been ftill alive. . 

The Syracufans had no caufe to repent their having 
inttuHed Gelon with unlimited power and authority* 
This did not add to his known zeal for their intereft$>> 
but only enabled him to do them more important fer- 
vices. * For, by a change, till then unheardof, and of 
which ^Tacitus found no example except in Vefpafian,. 
he was the firfi man whom the Sovereignty made the 
better man. He made upwards of ten thoufand foreign- 
ers, who bad ferved under him; denizens. His views 
were, to people the capita], to increafe the power of the 
ftate, to reward the fervicts of his brave and faithful^ 
**5^dicrs ; and to attach them more flrongjy to Syjracufe,. 
from the fcnfe of the advantageous^ fettlement they had 
obtained in beijag incorporated with the citizens. 

y He was particularly famous for his inviolable lin- 
earity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements ; a quality 
very e{renftial*to a prince, the: only one capable of gain* 
ing him the love and confidence of his fubjefts and. of 
foreignei:s, and which therefore ought to be confidered 
as the bails of all jull policy and good government. 
Having occafion fox money to carjry on an expedition 
he meditated (this, very probably, was before he had 

* Diod. 1. xi p. s^ y Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 

* Solus omnium anU/eprmipim in melius tmUotii tfi, Hiit. J. i c 50; 
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triumphed over the Carthaginians) he addreffed the 
people, in order to obtain a contribution from them ; 
but finding the Syracufans unwilling to be at that ex- 
pence, he told them, that he afked nothing but a loan, 
and that he would engage to repay it as foon as the war 
fliould be over. The money was advanced, and repaid 
punftually at the promifed time. How happy is that 
government where fuch juftice and equity are exercif- 
ed ; and how miftaken are thofe minifters and princes 
who violate them in the lead! 

' One of the chief objefts of his attention, and in 
which his fucceffor imitated him, was to make the cul- 
tivation of the lands be confidered as an honourable em- 
ployment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was 
in corn; and the immenfe revenues which might be 
produced, from fo rich a foil when induftrioufly culti- 
vated. He animated the hufbandman by his prefence, 
and delighted fometimes in appearing at their head, in 
the fame manner as on other occafions he had marched 
at the head of armies. His intention, fays Plutarch, 
was not merely to make the country rich and fruitful, 
but alfo to cxercrfe his fubjefts, toaccuftom and inure 
them to toils, and by that means to preferve them from 
athoufand diforders, which inevitably follow a foft and 
indolent life. There are few maxims (in point of po- 
Kcy) on which the ancients have infilled more ftrongly, 
than on that relating to the cultivation of their lands; a 
manifeft proof of their great wifdom, and the profound 
knowledge they had of what conftitutes the ftrength 
^nd folid happmefs of a ftate. * Xenophon, in a dia- 
logue, the fubjefl: of which is government, entitled 
Hiero, fhows the great advantage it would be to a ftate, 
were the king ftiidious to reward thofe who fliould 
excel in huft)andry, and whatever relates to the culti* 
vation of lands. He fays the fame of war, of trade, 
and of all the arts : on which occafion, if honours were 
paid to all thofe who fliould diftinguifti themfelves in 
them, it would give univerfal life and motion; would 
excite a^noble and laudable emulation among the citi* 

* Plat, in Apophthegm, p. 175. * Ibid. p. 916, 917. 
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zenSy and give rife to a thoufan4 inventions for the 
improvement of thofe arts. 

it does not appear that Gelon had been educated in 
the fame manner a$ the children of the rich among tte 
Greeks, who are taught mufic, and the art of playing on 
inllruments very carefully. Poffibly this was bccaufcof 
his mean birth,or rather was owing to the little value he 
fet on thofe kind of exercifes. ^ One day at an enter- 
tainmenty when, according to theufual cuftom, alyrQ 
wasprefented to each of the guefts : when it was Gelon '^ 
turn, inftpad of touching the inftrument as the reft I»d 
done, he caufedhis horle to be brought, mounted him 
with wonderful agility and grace, and fliowed that he 
had learnt a nobler exercife than playing on the lyre. 

*= From the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily»ttie 
feveral cities of it enjoyed a profound peace, and Syia« 
cufe was particularly happy in its tranquillity, under 
the aufpicious government of Gelon. He was not 
born at Syracufe, and yet all the inhabitants of that 
city, though extremely jealous of their liberty, had 
forced him in a manner to be their king. Though an 
alien, the fupreme power went in fearch of him, not 
courted with any art or inducement but thofe of merit. 
Gelon was thoroughly acquainted with all the duties of 
the regal office, as well as its great weight ; and he ac- 
cepted it with no other view but the goofi of his peopte- 
He thought himfelf only king for tne defence of the 
ftate, to preferye the good order of fociety, to protefl 
innocence and juftice, and to exhibit to all his fubje&, 
in his fimple, modeft aftive, and regular life, a pattern 
of every civil virtue. The whole royalty that he af- 
fumed was the toils and care? of it, a zeal for the pub- 
lic welfare, and the fweet fatisfaftion which refu/ts 
from making millions happy by his cares: in a wor^» 
he confidered the fovereignty as an obligation^ a^^ ^ 
means to procure the felicity of a greater number 9* 
men. He banilhed from it pomp, oftentation^ lice"* 
tioufnefs, and impunity for crimes. He did nojt affeft 
\ Plut. m Apophth. p. 175. * Biad. U xl p. %% 39.« , 
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xk^ appfearap(:e qf reigning, hvi^ cQjfUft\ied himfelf wit^ 

making tli^e laws reign. He qei^f ipa4e his inienor^ 

feel thf^t he Yf2^s their maftef, but only inculGate4 tQ 

them thai both bini fell and (bey ought to fubmit tq 

reafon a|nd jij,ft;cf . To induce ih^ir obedience, he em<T 

ployed no other methods but perfiiafion an4 4 goo4 

example, which are the wp^pons of yir-tue, aiid s|Ione 

produce a fincere and uninterrupted obedience. « 

A rever^ii old age, a napifs highly dear to all hi^ fub-r 

jefts, a repv(t^tiQn equally diffufed withi|i and withoqt 

his kingdom \ thefe were the fruits of that wifdpni ^h^^h 

he retained on the throne to the laft gafp. Hi^ T^ign 

W^s fliort^ «^nd only juft fhowed him in ^ ms^nner tq 

Sicily, to exhibit in his perfon an example of a greats 

good, and true king. He left the \vorld after haying 

reigned only feven years, to the infinite regret, gf all hi^ 

fubjefts. 4s very family imagine4 itfelf deprived of it^ 

bell friend, it$ proteftor and father. The people ereft, 

ed, in the place where his wife Demcgrata had be^ 

buried, a fplendid maiifpleum, furrounded with nin^ 

towers of a iurpriling height and magnificence ; and de-t 

<;recd thofe honoiirs to him, which vrere then paid tq 

the demi-gods or heroes. The Carthaginians afterward^ 

4emolifhed the maufoleum, and Agathocles the towers ; 

but, fays thp hiftorian, neither violence, envy, nor 

time, which deftroys all grpflfer things, could deftroy 

the glory of his name, or abolift the memory of his 

txalted virtues and noble atlions, which love and gran 

titudehad engraved in the hearts of the Sicilians. 

II. HlERO. 

^ After Gelon's death, the fceptre continued near 
twelve years in his family. He was fucceeded by 
Hiero, his eldefl brother. 

It will be neceffary for us, in order to reconcile the 
amhors who have writ on this prince, fome of whom 
declare him to have been a good king, and others a dei 
tellable tyrant; it wiUl^e neceflary^lfay, to di^^^g^i^ 

^ A< M« 353a* Am. J, C* in* ■ « 
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the periods. It is very probable that Hiero* dazzled in 
the beginning of his reign, by the glitter of fovereign 

Sower, and corrupted by the flattery oT his courtiers, 
udioufly endeavoured to deviate from that path whieb 
his predeceflbr had pointed out to hint, smd inr wliicb 
lie had found himfelf fo happy. 
•^ « This young prince was avaricious, headftrong, un- 
juft, and ftudious of nothing but the gratification of hi» 
paffions, without ever endeavouring to acquire the 
efteem and affe^ion of the people; who, on the other 
fide, had the utmoil averfion for a prince, whom they 
looked upon as a tyrant over them, rather than as a 
king; and nothing but the veneration they had for 
Celon's memory prevented them from breaking out. 

'Some time after he had akended the throne, he had 
violent fufpicions of Polyzelus, his brother, whofc great 
credit among the citizens made him fear that he had a 
defign to depofe him. However, in order to rid him- 
' felf without noife of an enemy whom he fancied very 
dangerous, he refolved to put him at the head of fomc 
forces h6 was going to fend to the fuecour of the Siba- 
ritse againft the Crotonienfes, hoping that he would 
perifii in the expedition. His brother's refufal to ac- 
cept this command, made him the more violent againft 
him. Theron, who had married Polyzelus's daughter, 
joined with his father-in-law. This gave rife to great 
differences of long duration between the kings of Syra- 
Cttfe and Agrigentura ; however, they at laft were re- 
conciled by the wife mediation ot » Simonides the 
poet; and to make their reconciliation lafting, they 
cemented it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying Theron's 

fifter; after which the two kings always lived iii good 
intelligence with each otherr 

** At firft, an infirin ftate of health, which was in- 
creafed by repeated illneffeij, gave Hiero an opportu- 
nity x>f thinking ferioufly; after which he refolved to 
fend for men of learning, who might conyerfe agree* 

« Diod. 1. xxi, p. 51. ' Ibid. 1. xi. p. 3©^ 

^ ably 
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ibty with him, and furnifli him with ufeful inftruc* 
lions. The moil famous poets of the age came to hi» 
court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, and £pi- 
cbannus; and it is affirmed, that their delightful con- 
verfation did not a tittle c<Mitribute to foften the cruel 
and favage difpofition of Hiero. 

* Plutarch relates a noble faying of his, which* ihowsr 
an excellent difpofition in a prince.. He declared,, 
that his palace and his ears {bould be alwavs open to 
every man who would tell him truth, and tnat without 
difguife Of referve. 

Ti^ poets above*mentionedi excelled not only^ ia 
poetcy, but were alio poiTeiTed of a great fund of* 
learning, and confidered.and confulted as^the fages o£ 
their times* This is what Cicero* fay» particularly of 
Simonides. He had^a great afcendant over the king;, 
and the only ufe he made of it was, to incline him to 
virtue. 

^ They often ufed to converfe on philofophical fub^ 
K^ls. I obferved on another occafion, that Hiero, in^ 
oneof thefe conYeFfations,aiked Simonides his opinion, 
with regard to^the nature and attributes of the Ueity.. 
The latter defited one day's time to confider of it; the 
next day he aiked^-two, and went on incres^mg in the 
fame proportion* The prince preiEng him to give his* 
reafons for thefe delays : he confefled that the fubj^£l. 
was above his. comprehenfion, and that the more he 
reflefted, the more obfcure it appeared to> him. 

Xenophoa has left an excellent treatiie on the art of 
governing well^entitled Hiero,. and writ by way of dia- 
logue between this prince and Simonides. Hierounder- 
takes to prove to the poet, that tyrants and kings are not 
fo happy as is generally imagined. Among the great 
number of proofs alleged by him, he infifts chiefly on 
their vail unhappinefs m being, deprived of the greateil 
comfort and blefTing in this Hie, viz. the enjoyment of 

* In Apophtb. p. 1 75* * Cic. 1, i. de Nat. Dcor. n. 60. 

* Simonides non poeta foium /uach, verum etiam caUnqui d^Sus fipienjqu 
^iditMr. Lib. i, Ue Nat. Dcor. n. 60. ] 

a true 
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a true friend, to whofe bofom lh«y may £ifely ctmik 
their fecrets and affli£kions; who may mare with them 
ki their joy and forroMi ; ina word, a fecand felf, vrho 
may form but one heart, one foul with them* Simonides 
on the other fide, lays down admirahle maxims with re- 
fpeft to the well governing of a kingdo^. J^e repre* 
fents to him, that a king is not fo for himfelf, hut for 
others : that his grandeur confifts, not in building inag« 
mficei^t palaces, for his own refidence, but inere£Ung 
temples, and fortifying and embeUifliing cities : that it 
is his glory, not that his people fhould fear but b« afraid 
for him: that a truly royal care is, not la e^ter the 
lifts with the firft comer at the Olympic games (fprthe 
princes of tliat age were paflionateiy foud of them and 
efpecially Hiero*) but to contend with the neighbour* 
ing kings, who fliould fucceed hefl in diffufing wealth 
and abundance throughout his dominions^ and in en- 
deavouring to form the felicity of his people. 

Neverthekfs, another poet (Pindar) praifes Hiero for 
the viftory he had won in the horfe-race, <* This prince 
f fays he, m his ode) who governs with equity the in- 
habitants of opulent Sicily, has gathered. the faireft 
flower in the garden of virtue. He takes a nohle dc« 
light in the moft exquifite performances of poetry and 
mufic. He loves melodious airs, fuch as it is cul- 
tomary for us to play, at the banquets given us by our 
deareli friends. Roufe then thyfelf, take thy lyre, and 
raife it to the Doric pitch. If thou feelefl thyfelf ani- 
mated by a glorious fire in favour of tPife and Pbce- 
r-enice; if they have waked the fweeteft tranfports in 
thy breaft, when that generous courfer (without being 
quickened by the fpur) flew along the banks of the 
Alpheus, and carried his royal rider to glorious vi&oryi 

* It is faid that Themiftocles, feeing him arrive at the Olyrop'^ 
games with a fplendid equipage, would have had him forhid thttD,hC' 
cAufe he had not faccouted th^ Qrc?ks ^ainfi the common eneoByi 
any more than Gelon his brother i which motion did honour to the 
Athenian general. vElian. i, ix. c. 5. 

f Pifa w,9&theeity, near to which the Olympic games were CoUvaahtii 
and Phoerenice, the name of Hicro'^couiier) ii^nifyiag the victor* 

Ofing 
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O fing this king of Syra^pfe, the orn^m^t of tlve 
Plynipic cpurfeT' 

The vrhole ode, tfanflated by the lajte }J[u Maffieii, 
is in the fixt^i vpli^ine ot the iVlemoirs of th^. Academy 
of infcriptlons pf Relies Le^txe^, from which I h^v0 
xn^4/e t);e fn^ll extf aA ^bove. I was very j^lad tp 
gly9 the readei: fpi^ i4c9iK>f Pi^id^r^ by this little fpen 
cimen. 

Thje i^e^t ode to (Iu;| w^s qofnpof^ in hQHQur of 
Tl^ergn, King of Agr^entHii}* viftofipus in the ch^xtQt 
race. Tfee diftipn pi it is io fyhjinae, the thPliglUs fp 
npble, an4 t)ip mor^l fp pure, ti)at many l^pk upon it 
as Pindar's mafier-piece. 

I cannot f^y hpw far we naay depcn4 on ihp reft of 
tlie praife§ wjiiqh Pindar giycs Hfero, tor poeis are not 
always very fincere in the euloginins they beftow QP 
princes : however, it is certain that Hiero . bad made 
his court the refprt of all p^rfons of wit and fenfe» 
and that he bad inyite4 them tp it by his affability and 
engaging behaviour, and much more by his liberality* 
which is a gfe^t n^erit in a king. 
. We cannot bellow oji Hierp's couft the eulogiana 
which ♦ Horace gives ^he houfe of Me.cqepas, i^ vfhicb 
a charaQer prevailed r^ely found ampag fcholars, an^ 
iievertheleis worth all their erudition. This ^miablp 
houfe, fays Horace, w^s ^n utter ftranger to the pe^H 
an4 grovejiinff fentiments of envy and jealoufy ; an4 
men faw, in thofe who fhared in the mafter*s favour ^ 
fuperior la^rit or credit, yrithput taking tbfi lej^ft uip^ 
j^fagp at it., y Bu^ it w^s far ofhemifi» ia thie ^qw^ of 

1 Scholia. Pindi 



Nlim ifto vivimui iliict 



Qm tft r^, moth, Domini kff ntc ^riov ulk ffi 

Nee mgis his (i/nrn^ mlis, ^il m offkit H^ jUf^ 

£>ltior nic au( cjl quia doctor, iji fyus t^ni- 

Cviquifuus* ' Hon. lib* i. Sat. 9* 

Sir, you miftake, that> not our courfe of lifcj 

We know no jcaloufies, no brawls, nq iirife ; 

From aU tbofc ills our patron's houfc is free, " 

None, 'caufe more Icarn'd or wealthy, troubles me ; 

We have our ftationS) ail theii' ownpurfue, &c» Criicb« 

Hierot 
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Hicro, or of Theron. ' It is faid that Simonldes, anS 
Bacchylides, his nephew, employed all kinds of criti- 
cifm, to leflen the efteem which thofe princes had for 
Pindar's works. The latter, by way of reprifal, ridi; 
cules them very ftrongly in his ode to Theron, in conr* 
paring ** them to ravens, who croak in vain againft 
the divine bird of Jove.'* ^ut modefty was not th^ 
virtue which diftinguiflied Pindar. 

■* Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of 
Carta and Naxos from their country, fettled a colony 
of ten thoufand men there, half of whom were Syra- 
cufans, and the reft Peloponnefians. This^ prompted 
the inhabitants of thofe two ekies to appoint, after his 
death, the fame folemnities in his honour, aswerebe* 
ftowed on heroes,, or demi-gods^ becaufe they confe 
dered him as their founder. 

» He Slowed great favour to the children ofAnaxi- 
laus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great- friend to 
Gelon, hi^ brother. As they were arrived at years of 
maturity, he exorted them to take the government into 
their own hands ; after Mycithus, their tutor, fliouW 
have informed them of the perfeft Itate of it, and how 
he himfelf had behaved in the adminiftration. The 
latter,, having affembled the nearefl relations and moft 
intimate friends of the youJig princes, gave, in their 
prefence, fo good an account of his guardianfliiPi that 
the whole allembly (in perfeft admiration) beftowed 
the higheft encomiums on his prudeiKe, inteffrity, and 
juftice* Matters were carried fo far, that the young 
princes were extremely urgent with hiiA to prcfidc in 
the adminiftration, as he had hitherto done. How- 
ever, the wife tutor preferring the fweets of cafe to the 
fplendor of authorityy and perfuaded at the fame time, 
that it would be for the intereft of the ftatc if the 
voung princes took the government into their owfl 
nands, ne refolved to retire from bufinefs. Hiero 
died, after having reigned eleven years. 

* IJIiod. 1. xL p.. g7r * Ibid. p. &o« 

• III. 
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III. Thrasybulus. 

♦ He was fucceeded by Thrafybulus -his brother, 
who, by his evil condu3, contributed very'much to the 
making him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a 
brutal haughtinefsy he cotifidered men as mere worms ; 
vainly fancying that they were created for him to tram-* 
pie upon, and that he was of a quite different nature 
from them. He abandoned himlelf implicitly to the 
flattering counfels of the giddy young courtiers who fur» 
rounded him. He treated all his fm>je£ls with the ut- 
moil fi^verity; banifliing fome, confifcating the poiTef- 
fion^ of others, and putting great numbers to death. 
So fevere a flavery grew foon infupportable to the Sy- 
racufans, and therefore they implored the fuccoor of 
the neighbouring cities, whofe mtereft it was alfo to 
throw off the tyrant's yoke* . Thrafybulus was befieg- 
ed even in Syracufe, the fovereignty of part of which 
he had referved. to himfelf, viz. Achradina, and the 
ifland which was very well fortified; but the third 
quarter of the city, called Tyche, was poffeffed (>y the 
enemy. After making a feeble refi&mce and demand* 
ing to capitulate, be left the city, and withdrew into 
baniihment among the Locrians. He had reigned but 
a year. In this manner the Syracufans recovered their 
liberty. They alfo delivered the reft of the cities o£ 
Sicily from tyrants; efiabliihed a popular government 
in all places, and maintained that form themfeive& 
during threefcore years, till the reign of Dionyfius 
the tyrant, who again enflaved them. 

p After Sicily had been delivered from the govern-* 
ment of tyrants, and all the cities of it were reuored to^ 
their liberty ; as the country was extremely fruitful in 
itfelf, and the peace which all places enjoye4» gave the 
inhabitants of this iflaml an opportunity of cultivating 
their lands, aiid feeding their iiocks ; the people grew 
very powerful, and amaffed great riches. To perpe« 
tuate to lateft pofterity the remembrance of the happ}r 

«DiO(i. 1. XI* p. 51, 5a, 
t A« III. 3544* AnU J. C. ^$o. PiocL U u» p. $S» ^c* 

day 
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day in which they had thrown off the yoke of flavcry, 
by the baniihnieBt of Thrafybuius, it was decreed ia 
the genenil aflbmbly of the nation, that a coloflkl fta. 
tue ftoi^ld be fel op to Jujiiter the Dicliverer ; th^toa 
ihe anftiv^rfiry of this day, a iefiival ihould he £dleffl« 
niaedi by w«y of thankigiviog, for the reftoratian of 
their liberty ; md than there £oidd be faccificisd, ia 
honour of the goda, four Jiuodred and fifty bulls, witii 
which the people ihould he entertained as a ooiruBoa 
fcaft. 

. There m»vecthelefs lay concealed In the minds' of 
many, I know not what iseret }eaven of tyranny, which 
freqiiently difturbed the harsiony of thi$ peace, aad oc-' 
cafloned beyeral tumults and commotions in Sicily, tbo 
particulars ol which I fhall omit. 9 To prevent tb 
evil coa£squences of them, the Syracufans eitablibed 
the Petalifm, which differed very little from the Athe* 
nian ofbra^ifm; and was fo called from the Greek 
«rfva(^ai« (ignifying a leaf, becaufe the votes were then 
given on an olive leave. This judgment was pro- 
nounced againQ fuch citizens whofe great power madp 
ihe people appiiehenfive that they afpived at thetyran- 
ny, and it baaiihed ti%Qm for ten years; how:ever it did 
not Long continue in force, and was fbon aboli&ed j 
becaufe the dread of falling under its cenfure^ having 
prompted the moft vixtuous men to retire, and fe- 
nounce the goirerrui|ent, tlie chief emplqynien6s were 
BOW filled by fuch citizens only as had the leai| m^rit* 
. *Deucetiu&, according to Diodorus, was chief 
over the people who were properly called Sicilians. 
Having united them all (the inhabitant of Hybia ex- 
cepted] into one body, he became very powerful, and 
formea feveral ga:eat enfeerprifes. It yr^s be who 
built t&0 city Falica, ne%r the temple of ^he god^ called 
I'alici. This city was v^ry fiasious on account of foine 
wan4ei?s wfa|ch are related of it ; and ftilt more from the 
iacred natureof the oathsi which were there takep, the 
Tiolation whereof was faid to be always followed by^ 
fiiddcn and exemplary punjifhm^nt. This was a fecure 

afylum 
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afylum For all pferfbns who w^re oppi^tffed by a fUpef ior 
power; and efpecialljr for flaves who Were unjufily 
abuff d, or too cruelly treated by their mafiers. They 
continued in fafety in this temple* till certain arbiters 
and mediators haa made their peace ; aoid there was 
not a (ingle inftance of a mailer's having ever forfeits 
ed the promife he had made to pardon his flaves; fo 
famous were the gods who prefided over this temple^ 
for the fevere vengeance t^ey took on thofe who vio^ 
lated their oath. 

This Deucetius, after having been fuccefsful on a 
great many occafions, and gained feveral viflories, par« 
ticularly over the Syracufans : faw his fortune change 
on a fudden by the lofs of a battle, and was abandoned 
by the greateft part of his forces. In the confternation 
and defpohdencv into which fo ^neral and fudden a 
defertion threw nim, he formed fucb a refolutidn as de- 
frair only could fuggeft : he withdrew in the night to 
Syracufe, advanced as far as the great fquare of the 
city, and there falHng proftrate a^ thfc foot of the altar, 
be abandoned his life and dominion^ t6 the mercV of 
the Syracufans, that is, to his profefTed enemies, i be 
fingularity of this fpeftacle drew g»eat numbers df peo- 
ple to it. The Klagifirates imnvediately convened the 
people^ and debated on the aifair. They fit ft heard the 
orators, whofe bufmefs was generally to addrefs the 
people by their fpeeches ; and thefe animated tbem dro- 
digioufly againft Deucetius, as a public enemy^wnom 
Providence feemed to throw into their way, to revenge 
^nd puniih, by his death, all the injuries he had done 
the republic. A fpeech in this cafl ftruck all the vir- 
tuous pat t of the affembly with horror. The moft an- 
cient and wifeft of the fenators rcprefented, •• That 
they were not to confider what punifliment Deucetius 
deferved, but how it behoved the Syracufans to behave 
on that occafion ; that they ought not to look upon him 
^ny longer as an enemy, but as a fuppliant, a chara£ler 
by which his perfon was become (acred and inviola.. 
l^le. That there was a goddefs (Nemefis) who took 
vengeance of crimes, efpecially of cruelty and impiety, 
I and 
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and who doubtlefs would not fufFer that to go titipvi. 
nifhed : that befides the bafenefsand inhumanity there 
is in infulting the unfortunate, and in cruftiing thofe 
who are already under one's foot ; it was worthy the 
grandeur and goodnefs natural to the Syracufans, to 
exert their clemency even to thofe who leaft defcrved 
it." All the people came into this opinion, and, with 
one confent, fpared Deucetius's life. He was ordered 
to refidc in Corinth, the metropolis and foundrefs of 
Syracufe; and the Syracufans engaged to furnifti Deu- 
cetius with all things necefTary for his fubfifting ho- 
nourably there. What reader, who compares thefc 
two different opinions, does not perceive which o( 
them was the noblell and moll generous ? 

Sect. II. Of fome famous Perfons and Cities in Gra- 
cia Major. Pythagoras^ Charondas^ ZakuckuSt 
Milo the AthUta: firoton^ Sybaris\ and Thurium. 

I. Pythagoras. 

* 

IN treating of what relates to Graecia Major in Italy, 
I muft not omit Pythagoras, who was the glory oi 
it. • He was born in Samos. After having travelled 
into a great many regions, and enriched his mind with 
the moft excellent learning of every kind, he returned 
to his native country, but did not make a long flay in 
it, becaufe of the tyrannical government Polycrates 
had eftabiifhed in it, who however had the higheft re- 
gard for him, and Ihowed him all the efteem due to his 
rare merit. But the ftudy of the fciences, and parti- 
cularly of philofophy, is fcarce compatible with fla- 
very, though of the mildeft and moft honourable kind. 
He therefore went into Italy, and refided ufually ei- 
ther at Croton, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentuin. 
^ Servius Tullius, or TarquiniusSuperbus reigned i/i 
Rome at that time, which abfolutely refutes the opinion 
of thofe who imagined that Numa Pompilius, the fc- 
cond king of the Romans, who lived upwards of abuu- 

• A. M. 3480. Ant, J. C. 524. Diog. Lacrt. in vit. Pythag. 

* Liv. i. t. D. 48. 

drcd 
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Jred years before, had been Pythagoras's difciple ; an 
opinion that very probably was grounded on the re- 
femblance of their manners, difpofition, and principles. 
* The whole country ' foon felt very happy eneQs 
from the prefence of this excellent philofophen An 
inclination for ftudy, and a love oi wifdom diffufed 
themfelves almoft univerfally in a very fliort time. 
Multitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities to 
get a fight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to improve by 
his falutary counieTs. The fcveral princes of the coun- 
try took a pleafyre in inviting himHo their courts, which 
they thought honoured by his prefence; and all were 
delighted' with bis converfation, and glad to learn from 
him the art of governing nations with wifdom. His 
fchool became the moft Tamous that had ever been till 
that age. He had no lefs than four or five hundred 
dlfciples. Before he admitted them in that quality, 
they were probationers five years, during which time 
he obliged them to keep the ftrifteft filence; thinkirig 
it proper for them to be inftruCled before they fheuld 
attempt to fpeak. I fhall take notice of his tenets and 
fentiments, when I come to fpeak of the various fefts 
of philofophers; it was well known that the tranfmi- 
gration of fouls was one of the chief of them* His dif- 
ciples had the greateft reverence for every word he ut- 
tered ; and, if he did but barely aver a thing, he was 
immediately believed without its beingonce examined ; 
and to affirm the truth of any thing, they ufed to ex- 
prefs themfelves in this manner, •' "The mailer faid 
It." However, the difciples carried their deference 
and docility too far, in thus waving all enquiry, and 
|n facrificing. implicitly their reafon and underiland* 
ing ; a facritice that ought to be made only to the di- 
vide authority, which is infinitely fuperior to our rea- 
son and all our knowledge; and which, confequently, 
IS authorized to prefcribe laws to us, and diftatc abfo* 
lute obedience. 

* Pythtgorasj dim in Itaiiam venijfety exornavit earn Craeiam\ qua magiut 
^^^ tfia et privatim et publke^ prafiantijimis et inftitutis, tt artibus. Cic. 
Ttifcul. Ouxft. I. V. n. 10, 

The 
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The fchool of Pythagoras bred a grecit tiumb^ of il- 
loftrious difciples, who did in^nife honour to their 
taafter ; as wile legiflators, gteafi pbliticktis, perfons 
billed in all' the fciences, and capable of governing 
ftates,-and being the minifters of t\y^ greateft princes*. 
A long time after bis death, that part of Itefly which he 
bad cultivated and improved by his inftruSions, was 
ftill confidered as the nurfery and feat of men (killed 
in all kinds of literature, atid maintained that^orious 
ehwnStm for feveral ages. * The Romans certainly en- 
tertained a high opinion of Pythagoras's virtue and 
merit, fmce the oracle of Delphos having commanded 
that people^ during the war of the Sasninites, to ereti 
two llatues in the moft confpicuous part of Rome, the 
^nt to the wifeft, aAd the other to the moft valiant 
among the Greeks ; they accordingly fat up twointhe 
Copniium^ reprefentirig Pythagoras and Themiftocles. 
Hiflorians are not exa£^ with refpeft to the time and 
Jftlace of Pythagotas's death. 

n. CrOTON. SyBAKIS. TllURIUM. 

y Crofdft was founded by Mycelliis, chief of the 
Achaians,- fbe third year of the feventeenth Olympiad. 
This Myfcclkis being c^ome f o Delphos to confult th(i 
6rack of Aj>olIo, about the fpot on which he flioiild 
build his city, met Archias the Corinthian there, who 
was arrived upon the fame account. The god gave 
fhem a favourable audience, and after having determin- 
ed them With regard to the place that would heft fuit 
their new fctflements, he propofed different advantages 
to them, and left them, among other particulars, the 
chok:e of riches or health. The offer of riches ftruck 
Archiai^, but My fcellus defired health ; and if hiftorv^ is 
to be credited, Apollo perfonned his promife faithfully 

* • f\m; L xxjdv. c. 6. r A. M. 3295. Am. J. C. 769. Smb. 

1. vt. p. s68, Sc 269. Dionyf. Halicarn. Antiq. Rom. 4. it p. itt. 

♦ Pythagoras temtit magnam illam Gracialh cupi hmore^ et Jifiiplinat '*• 
tiiam w&oritatci mtiltaque Jecida pcfieafie vigtat Fythfgarcortm irmnk, vt ««/'* 
M d^Si vidcrcntur, Tusc. Qujcft. 1. i. n. 38. 

to 
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to hotiu Anchkts founded Sj^racnfe, Which foo7if>ecaine 
the inoA opulent city of Greece. • MyfceUus laid tjie 
i(»undatioiu of Croton, which became fo famous fp;r 
the long li£e and inflate ftrengthof its inhabitants, that 
its umue wm ufed proverl»ially, to fignify a very healtiijr 
fpot, whofe air was extremely pure. The people of jt 
%nalized theffifeWes in a great number of vi6^oric3 in 
tac Grecian games ; and Strabo relates, that in the fame 
Olympiad, ieven Crotonitms were crowned in thp 
Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the 
Vadium. 

• Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred ftadia) from 
Croton, and had alfo been loundcd by the A.chaians> 
but before the oih^. This city became afterwards very 
powerful. Four neighbouring ftates, and twenty-five 
cities, were fubjeft to it, for that it was alone afcle to 
«iie an army of thr^e hundred thoufand jnen^ The 
opulence ol Sybaris was foon followed by luxury, and 
fuch a d^flblutenefs as is fcarcely credible. The citi- 
««is employed tliemfelves in nothing but banquets, 
games, (hows, parties of pleafure, and carpjuf^ls. Public 
rewards and marks of diftinSion werebeftowed on tbofe 
who gave the moft magnificent entertainments, and 
even to fuch cooks as were beft (killed in the important 
art of making new difcoveries in the dreffing diihes^ 
and invented new refinements to tickle the palate* The 
Sybarites carried their delicacy and effeminacy to fuch 
* beight, that they carefully removed from their city at| 
fuch artificers whofe work was ^noify, and would not 
fufFer any cocks in it, left their flirill piercing cjrow 
fcould difturb their balmy flumbers. 

^ All thefe evils were heightened by diffenfion and 
difcord, which at laft proved their ruin* Five hundred 
of the weakhieft in the city having been expelled by the 
iaftion of one Telys, fled to Croton, Telys demanded 
to have than furrendered to him ; and, on the refufal of 
Ae Crotoni^ns to deliver them up, (prompted to tbi$ 

* ^tra^, L yi.-p. S63. Aihea« 1, xu. 7. 518 — 590. 
^ A. M. 3474. A'^C* }' ^' 6^^* Pio<l* ^* Xki* p. 7^—85. 

Vol. m. R generous 
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generous refolution: by Pythagoras; who fheti Uvci 
among them) war was, declared. The Sybarites march- 
ed three hundred thoufand meji into the field, and the 
Crotonians only a hundred thoufand ; but'then they 
were headed by Milo, the-famous champion, (of whom 
we (hall foon have occafion to fpeak) over whofe Ihoul- 
ders a lion's fkin was thrown, and himfelf armed with 
a club, like another Hercules. The latter gained a com- 
plete viflory, and made. a dreadful havoc of thofe who 
lied, fo that very few efcaped, and their city was depo- 
pulated. About threefcore years after fome Theffalians 
^ame and fettled in it ; however, they did not long en- 
joy p^ace, being driven out by the Crotonians. Being 
thus reduced to the moft fatal extremity, they implored 
the fuccour of the Lacedaemonians and Atfaeaians. 
The latter movied to compaiTion at their deplorable 
condition, a.fter caufing proclamation to be made in 
Peloponnefus, that all who were willing to aifift that 
colony were at liberty to do it, fent the Sybarites a fleet 
of ten Hiips under the command of Lampon and Xe- 
hoc rates. 

. 'They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and 
called it Thurium. Two mew, greatly renowned for 
their learning, the one an orator, and tne other a hifto- 
rian, fettled in this colony. The firft was Lyfias, at that 
time but fifteen years of age. He lived in Thurium, till 
the ill fate which befel the Athenians in Sicily, and then 
went to Athens. The fecond was Herodotus. Though 
he was born in Halicarnaffus, a city of Caria, he was 
however confidered as a native of Thurium, becauie 
he fettled there with that colony. I fliall fpeak more 
largely of him hereafter. 

Divifions foon brokeout in the city, on occafion of 
the new inhabitants, whom the reft would exclude from 
all public employments and privileges. But as thefe 
were much more numerous, they repulfed all the ancient 
Sybarites, and got the fole poflTeffion of the city. Being 

fupported by the alliance they made with the people ot 
\ , 

* <= A. M. 3560. Ant. J, C. 444. J>ionyf. Halicam. io vit. Lyf. p. 8a. 
Strab. Lxvi. p. 656. 
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Qrolph, they foon grew taftly powerful; a'nd having 
fettled a popular form of governmejit in their city, they 
divided the citizens into ten tribes, which they called 
by the aames of the different nations whence- they 
fprung. 

III. Charon DAS the Legijlator. 

They now benttheir whole.thoughts to the ftrength- 
ening of their government by wholefome laws,, for 
which pufpofe they made choice of Charondas, who 
had been educated in Pythagoras's fchool, to digeft 
and draw them up. I fhall quote fome of them in this 
place. . r. ; 

1. He excluded from the fenate, and all public em-.^ 
ployments, all fuch as fiiould marry a fecond wife in: 
cafe any children by their firft wife wer» living; being 
perfuaded, that any man who was fo regard lefs of his 
children's intereft, would be equally, fo of his coun- 
try's, and'be as worthlefs a magiftrate as he had been a 
lather. 

2. He fentenced all falfe accufers (o be carried 
through every part of the city crowned with heath or 
broom,' as the vileft of men; an ignominy which moJl 
of them were not able to furvive. The city thus deli-i 
veredfrona thofe pefts of fociety, was reftored to its ior- 
5ier tranquillity. And indeed, * from calumniators ge-: 
nerally arife all feuds and contefts, whether of a public 
or priyate nature; andy^t,8^ccordingtoTacitus'sobfer- 
vation, they are too much toleratedin mod governments; 

3. He ena6led a new kind of law againd another 
fpecies of pefl:§, which in a ftate generally firft occa- 
fions depravity of manners ; by fuSering all thofe to be 
profecuted who fhould form a correfporidence, o^ con- 
traft a friendihip with wicked riien, arid by laying a 
heavy fine upon them. 

4. He required all the children of the citizens to be 
educated in the belles lettres ; the effefct of which is to 

* Delatore^i genus fiotninum publico exitiorepertumt ct patrds quidm nunquum 
Micoercitm, Tacit.. Anuai. l.Jv. c. 39. 
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polifli and civilii^enfae viiads ef nen, infpinfigthoai 
with gemfenefsof mannors^, and mcUiMogthenitovi^ 
lue; all which conft^tute theieUcky of a fiaie, ftodaie 
equally aeceflary to citizens of all conditions, la tbi« 
view he appointed falaries (paid by the ftate) for mafteiet 
and preceptors, in order that learning, by being com- 

-municatedgratis, might be aequirted hy 2^1. He con- 
fidered ignorance as the greateft of evils, and the fourci 
whence all vioesflomtfed. * 

5. He made a law^ith refpe6l to or|»hans whkh ap« 

spears fiifficiently judicious, by intruuing the care of 
their education to iheir relations by the mother's fKk* 
at tfacir lives «rould not b^ in danger, from Atm; ami 
the management of their ^ftates to their paternal lela- 
lions, it1>eingthe intereft of thefe to make thegfcaleft 
advantage sfi them, ftnce they would inherit Cbem, la 
cafe of the demife otf their Awards. 

.6* Inftf»id of putting defert^s to deatli, and thofe 
who quitted their ^aixks, and fled in battle, beonly fea- 

^tenced tbemio^naketbeir appearance duringthreedays, 
in the city, drefled in the habit of women, imaginiBft 
thai the d«ead.<rf fo ignominious a punifliment would 
produce the fame eSkfk as,puttingtOt death ; and beio^ 

.at the fame lime, ^deilrotts of .giving fuch cowardly citi- 
zens an opportunily <ri,atoaing'for tl^iriault, 

7. To prevent his laws>fr'Om being tooraftly or eafi^ 
abrogated^ he impofedavery fcvereand hazardous con- 
dition on all perfons who (hould propofe to aker or 
amend them in any manner. Theie were fentencedto 
^pear in the public ail'embly with a halter about their 
necks ; and, in cafc-^he alteration propofed did notpaf^j 
they were to be immediately ftrangled. There 'VPCfC 

^but three amendments ever propofed, and all pithc^i 

.admitted. 

Charondas did not 'long furvive his own laws. R^' 
turning one day from purfuing fome thieves, and find- 
ing a tumult in the city, he came armed iritothc aff^" 
bly, though hehimfeU hadprohibitedthis byanexj)i«^ 
luw. A certain perfon obje£l^d toium in ievereie«nS; 
that he violated his own laws; ** J«do notvioIafee-theiWi 

3 • ^^P 
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fayshe^ ^ bat thus feal thenrvrith mj/biood;/^ fiEmKkig 
which^herplungi^d'his. fword'iBlo^ his^ bo&m aacleji-* 
pired« 

' At the fame time there arofe among, the Locnaas 
another fiunout'legiilalar, Zalenchus byname, whci« 
as well a$ Charoadas, bad been- Pj^thagM'a&'s difciple* 
Tbete is now fcaroeanv thing extant of hi v except a 
kindof preamble to his laws, which gives a moft ad van* 
tageons idea* of dietn* H^ requires, above all things, of 
the citizens) to believe and be firmly perfaaded». thai 
there are gods;, and addsf that the bare cafting up our 
eyes to the heavens^^ and confemplating^ their order and 
bea&ty, are fuificiens to convince us, that it is im^olTi. 
ble Co wonderful a fabric could have beea formed by 
mere chance or human power.. As^ the natural, confe** 
^fieace of this^^beliefyhe exb^tsmen to hotioui: and.re- 
vere the gods, as the aothacs^ of whate^t^ex is. good and 
juil a^ong mortals ; and to- honour theuiy not merely 
by facrifices and fflendidgifu« but by a b/gt condu£^ 
9nd by purity and innoceoce of manners : tfaefe being 
infinitely more gpatefut to^the imBortals, ihaaall the 
(acrifices that can be ofiEbred*. 

After this religiousiexocdiumrin which be defcribes 
the ' Supreme' Being as the fottroe whence all lawSiflaw,' 
as the chief authosity which commands, obedience to 
thexBras the mofi powerful motive for our faithful ob-' 
fervance of them^ and as the perfefi; model to which 
mankind ought to conform > he defcends to the parti*.' 
culars of thofe duiies which men owe to one another ; 
and lays down a prece|ft which is. very well adapted to 
preferve peace and unity in> fociety, by eaijoimng; the 
individuals of it not to make their hatred anddifienfions 
perpetual, which would argue an unfociable and favage 
di fpofition ; but to treat their enemies as men who would 
foon be their friends. This is carrying morality to as 
great a pei^feClion as could be expelled from heathens^ 

With 
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With regard to the duty of judges and maglftratcs, 
after reprcicnting to them, that in pronouncing fen- 
tence they ought never to fuffer themfel ves to be biafcd 
by friendlhip, hatred, or any other paffion ; he only ex- 
horts them not to behave with the leaft haugHtinefs or 
fevcrity towards the parties engaged in law, fince fuch 
are but too unhappy, in being obliged to undergo all 
the toils apd fatigues infeparable from law -fu its. The 
office indeed of judges, how laborious foever it may be, 
is far from giving them a right to ufe the contending 
parties with ill nature ; the very form and effence of 
their employment requiring them tobehave with impar- 
tiality, and to do jufticeonalloccafions; and when they 
diitnbute this even with mildnefs and humanity, it is 
only a debt they pay, and not a favour they grant. 
• To banifli luxury from his republic, which he lopked 
upon as the certain deftruflion of a government, he did 
not follow the praftice eftabliflied in fome nations*, 
where it is thought fufficient', for the reftraining it, to 
punifh, by pecuniary mulfts, fuch as infringe the laws 
made on that occafion, but he afted, fays the hiftorian, 
in a more artful and ingenious, and, at the fame time, 
more effeflual manner. He prohibited women from 
wearing rich and coftly fluffs, embroidered robes, pre- 
cious, ftones, ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, gold rings, 
and fuch like ornaments ; excepting none from this 
law but common proftitutes. He enafted a like law 
Vith regard to the men; excepting, in the fame man* 
"ner, from the obfervance of it, fuch only as were will- 
ing to pafs for debauchees and infamous wretches. By 
thefe regulations he eafily, and without violence, pre* 
ferved the citiz'ens from the leaft approaches to luxury 
'aiid effeminacy*. 'For no perfon was fo abandoned to 
aU fenfe of honour, as to^ be willing to wear the badges 
of his fliame, under the eye, as it were, of all 'the* citi- 
zens ; fince this would make hirfe the public laughing- 
flock, and refleft eternal infamy on his fainily. 

♦ M»re inter vderes recepto, qui fatis panarum advers&s inpudifos in ij>fi 
'Jprojeffionejta^itii crcdtbuM, Tacit. Annal, I. xi. c« 85. 

..■•-•' V. Muo, 
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V. MiLOi,the.Ck(fmpi^<yi, ;._,. 

• "• • • 

A/V^e have feen him at the head 91 an army pbtain i 
great viftory; however, he was ftill more r^noVoQcl fo^ 
his athletic ftrength, than for his military bravery. Hj 
-W'as furnamed Croionienfir, from Crotoii the place *d^ 
his birth. It was his daughter, . whom, as was. b^for^ 
related, Democedes; the famous phyflcian, and Milo'j^ 
couritryman, married, after he had fled from ^Dadus*^^ 
court to Greece, his natiye country/ * - ^ «- ^ 

« Paufanias relates, that Milo, when but a child, wdjj 
feven times viftorious in one day at the Pythian games ; 
that he won fix viftories (at wr^ftling,) in the Olym-^ 
pic games, one of which was alfo gained in his child^^ 
hood ; and that challenging a feventh time, rinOlym-pJ 
pia) any perfonto wreftle with him, he could not en-' 
gage for want of an opponent. He would hold a 
pomegranate in fuch a- manner, th^t, without breaking 
it, he_ would grafp it fo faft in his hand, that no force 
couldi pofDbly wreft it from him. He would (land fok 
firm on a * difcus^ which had been oiled to make it the 
more flippery, that it was impoffible to move him on" 
thofe occafions. He would bind his head wth a cord»t 
after which holding his breath ftrongly, the veins of his. 
head would fweU To prodigioully as to break the rope. 
When Milo, fixing his elbow on his fide, firetchcd" 
forth his right hand quite open, with his fingers held, 
clofe one to the other, histhumb excepted, which he. 
raifed, the utmoft ftrength of man could not feparaie' 
his little finger from the other three. 

All this was only a vaiti arid puerile ofientation of his 
ftrength. Chance, however, gave him an opportunity 
of making a much more laudable ufe of it. ^One day 
as he was attending the lectures of Pythagoras (for he 
was one of his moil conftant difciples) the pillar which 
fupported the cieling of the fchool in which the pupils 
were aflembled^ being fliaken by fbme accident; Milo 

« Lib. vi. 36^, 370, ''Strab. I. vi. p. 863. 

* This difcus was a kiad of quoiti fiat and round. 

fupported 
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iiipported it by his fingle llrength, gave the auditors 
time to get away, and afterwards he efcaped himfelf. 

What is related itf ther voraerotis appdtite of the Ath. 
letae is almoft increcfible^ < Milo's app€&e was fcsrce 
fedated with twenty minae (pounds) ot meat^ the faraa 

Joanthy of bread, and three ^congU of wine evoy 
ay. Arhenaeus relates, that this chammon having roo 
Ae whole length of the ftadium, witba bull of four 

J ears old on his ihoulders» ho afterwards knocked biia 
6wn With dne firole of his fill, and eat the whole bead 
Ihat V^ery day. I will take it for granted, that aU tb^ 
other particulars related of Milo are trut ; but is it 

Jrobabte, that one man could devour a whole oxia fop 
lorta time? 

*We are told that Milo, when advanced toave^ 
/^reat ag^e, feeing the reft of the cliampioos wreftlin^t 
and gazing upon his own arms, which once were (b vw 
f orous and robuft, but were then very much enfeebled 
By time, heburft into tears, and criedi *^ Alasl thefs 
arms are now dead/' 

' And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak&ef}> 
from himfelf; the ftrong perfuafion he entertained of 
his own itrength, and which be preferve4 to the lafi> 
proving fatal to him* Happening to ipoet^ as be was 
travellin£» an old oak, whichhad been opened by fome 
wedges that were forced into it» be undertooic to fpht il 
in two by his bare ftxength. But, after forcing out the 
Wedges, his arncts were catched in the trunk otthe tree, 
by the violence with which it clofed ; fo that being ttn« 
aole to difengagehishandS|hewas devoured by wolves* 
^Axt author nas judicioufly obferved, that this fur« 
priGngly robullchampion, who prided himfelf fo much 
ih his bodily ftrengUi; was the weakeA of men with 
regard to a paflion, which often fubdues and capti< 
vates the ftrongeil; a courtezan havinggainedfo great 
an afcendant over Milo, that (he tyranniled over him in 

t Atlcilr 1. «. f. 41M. k CiC de Stfneft. a. tf. 

* X'wiao. 1* .vft« p. 370* k JB^ivm, u iLc* s^ 

* Thirty poupdi or fifteca ijutfti, 

the 
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tile moft inipef kms tRaonef , a&d made l^im ob^ whai« 
ever commam &e laid up^a km* 



CHAP. in. 

THe War of Ptlofdnnefus. 

' ^ I ^H£ PelopottBefiaa war, which I sua now entering: 
JL upon* hegan about the end of the firft year or 
eighty-iev^nth Olympiad, and lafted twenty. feveA 
years: Thucydides has written the hiftory of it ta the 
twenty.firilyear incluiively.. He gives us an accurate 
account of the feveral traniaflions oC every year, which 
he div'ides intao campaigns and winter (]tuacteES. How«- 
over, I fhall not be fo minute, .and fiuU only.extra£l: 
fuch paits of it as appear moft entertaining and in- 
jdi-ufiive. Plutarch and Dlodorus Siculus will aUb he 
o£ gmai^ affiftanceto me oa thisoccafion* . 

3kct. I. The Siege qfjPkiaa by^tke Thi^OMSA A&er* 
ttAte Ravages oJAiiica and Pehftannefiis. Honours 
paid'iO' iheAiMniuns who fell in theJ^Ji£aMpfiig^^ 

THEi FIRST YEAR OF. THE^ WAR. 

•"^ I ^rf^ firft aftof boftiUty, bv. which ^ v^ be)- 
X ga^, .was-coaamtted by the.Thebansy.who be* 
fiegedPlataeayacity.ofBiaeotia, in allidoee withAthens. 
They were introduced into it by treachery ;b^ the citi> 
»enSifaJJing:up0athem^inthe nig^,.killed th6m,abonl 
two hundred 'eocceptedy who were taken prifidnef s,.and 
.who a/littUr after were put to* death. Tbe-Atkeaians, as 
.i^an.as the news* was broiigj^ oliha a£Uon ^ti Hmm^ 
font tfu/s^oursi^andprovifioofithkliar^ and cleared the 
city of aU perf(Dns who weretncaaal^e of b^^aring arms* 
Tiii^e trucevbeing evideotIy>brol.ei,balh&des prepared 
^enly for war; andambafladocs wej^efentto all pieces 

* A. M- as73. Ai!t.J. C 4dt. «»tl»tyd» t.ii.:^. 99—128* 

AipdU L siU p»99«^iee« ^lut» ia.ttfid»p. vfo^ 
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X9 ilrengthen therafelves by the alliancie of tlic Gtefekl 
and Barbarians. Ev«ry par^ of Greece^was inmotion, 
fome few ftates and cities excepted, which continued 
neuter, till they ffiould fee the event of the war. The 
Oiajority were for the Lacedaemonians; as being the 
deliverers of Greece, and efpoufed their intereft very 
warmly, becaufe the Athenians, forgetting that the mo- 
deration and gentlenefs with which ihey commanded 
X)ver others had procured them many allies, had after- 
wards alienated the greateft part of them by their pnde 
and the feverity of their government, and incurred the 
hatred, not only of thole who were then fubjcfct to 
them, but of all fuch as were apprehenfive of becom- 
ing their dependents. In this ten)per of mind wer^ the 
Greeks at that time. The confederates of each of thole 
ftates wiere as follow. * 

All Peloponnefus, Argos excepted, which ftood nen- 

ter, had dec lared for Lacedaemonia. The Achaians, the 

iahabitants of Pellenc excepted^ had alfo joined them; 

fcut the latter alfo engaged infcnfibly in that war. Uut 

of Peloponnefus were the people of Megara, L6cns» 

Boeotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and Anaaormm. 

The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 

of Chios, Lcfbos, Plataea, the Meffenians, of Naupac 

tus; the 'greateft part of the Acafnanians,. Corcyrans, 

Cephalenians, and Zacyhfh'ians, befides the feveraltri- 

butary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria^ which hes 

near it, Ionia, the Hellefpont ; and the cities of Thrace, 

Chalcis and Potid«a, excepted ; all the iflands between 

Crete and Peloponnefus, eaftward; and the Cyclades, 

Melos and Theta excepted. r a 

^ Immediately after (be attempt on Plataea the Laceda;- 

monianshad ordere4 forces to be levied both within and 

withi>ut Peloponnefus ; and made all the preparations 

, neceffary f or entering the enemy 'scotifitqr;' All things 

' being ready, two thirds of the troop^harched to t^c 

Ifthmus of Corinth, and the reft wert»ta guard the 

X:ountry. Archidamus, king.of jP^balfenionia, wDO 

commanded the ^nny^ feffenibled the general andchia 

©fi&cer*, and calling* up tjje remembrance of the great 

aftiODS 
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a£lions performed by their ancrilors, and thofe they 
themfelves had done, or been eye-*witneffes to; he ex- 
horted them to fupport, with the utmoft efforts of their 
valour^ the priftine glory of their refpeftive cities ag* 
well as their own fame. He declared, that the eyes of 
all Greece were upon them ; and that, in expeftation of 
the ifi'ue of a war which would determipe its fate, they, 
wereinccQantly addrcfling heaven in favour of a peo- 
ple, who was as dear to them as the Athenians were be- 
come odious: ttiat, however, he could not deny, but 
that they were going to march againft an enemy, who, 
though greatly inferior to them in numbers and iii 
ftrength, were neverthelefs very powerful, warlike, and 
daring; and whofe courage would doubtlefs be ftill 
more inflamed by the fight of danger, and the laying 
waftc of their territorities*: that therefore they muft 
exert themfelves to the utmofl, to Ijpreadan immediate 
terr6r in the country tlley were going to enter, and in- 
fpire the allies with new vigour. The whole army 
anfwered in the loudeft acclamations.of joy, and affur- 
cd their generals that they would do their duty. 

The affembly breaking up, Archidamus, ftillzealous 
for the welfare of Greece, and meditating how he might' 
heft prevent a rupture, the dreadful confequences of 
which he forefaw, fent a Spartan to Athens, to- endea- 
vour, before they (hould come to hoflilities, topxievail, 
if poffible, with the Athenian* to lay afidc their defigns ; 
fince otherwjfe an army would foon march into Attica. 
But the Athenians fo far from admitting him to audi- 
ence, hearing his reafons, would not fo much as fuffer 
him to come into their city: Pericles having prevailed 
irith the people to make an order, that no herald or am- 
bafiador (hould be received froni the LacedsemonianSy 
till they had firft laid down their arms. In confequence 
of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the coun- 
try that very day ; and an efcort was fent to guard him 
to the frontiers, and to preverit his fpeaking to any per- 
fon by the way. At his taking leave of the Athenians, 

* Gnarus prims fvcntitus metm Mi Jidwiam J^i^nu Tacit. Ann* 

he 
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be told them, that frofo that day great calamities woM 
eofue to all Greece. Archidamus^ feeing no hopes of 
a reconciliation, marched for Attica,' at tJbe head ot 
fixtv thouiand chofen forces* 

Pericles, before the Lacedaetnoniaas had entered this 
country, declared to the Athenians, that fhould Archida* 
mus, when he vras layii^ wafte their territories, fj^are 
his (Pericles) lands, either on account of the right 
•f hoijpitality which fobflHed between them, or to w- 
nifh his enemies, and thofe who envied him, with ahan* 
die to Hander him, as holding ixUelligence with hioBii he 
deckred that from that day he made over all his bods 
and houfcs to the city of Athens. H^ remonilrated to 
the Athenians, that it was their intereft ta confuHie the 
enemy's troops, by protrafling the war ; and that, for 
this purpofe they muil immediately remove all ihe^ 
eifeas out of the countrVf retire to the city, and ftut 
themfelves up in it without ever hazarding a h^itk^ 
The Athenians, indeed had not farces enough to take 
the field and oppofe the enemy « Their troops, exclufive 
of tliofe in ^arrifon, amounted but to thirteen thoufan^ 
heavy-armed roldiers,andfixteendboufaBd inhabitants, 
including the young and old, the citi^^ens as well as 
others, who were appointed to defend Athens : and be-» 
fides -thefe, twelve hundred troopers, including the 
archers, who rode on horieback, and fixteen hundred 
foot ar.chevs.« This was the whole army oi the Atheni- 
ans. But theirchief ftrength confiiled ina fleet of three 
hundred galley s, part of which were birdered to lay wafte 
the enemy 's: country and the reft to <iwe the allies, on 
whom contributions were levied, witliout which the 
Athenians could not deiray the e;^pence& of dnrwar. 

The Athenians r animated by the warm exhof^tatios^ 
of Pericles, brought from the country their wives, theio 
children, their moveables^ and all their effefis, after 
which they pulled down their faoufes^ and even carried 
off the timber of them. With regard to the catt le of all 
kinds, they conveyed them into th^ ifiand of Eubosa, 
-and the neighbouring ifles. However, they were deeply 
affliftedat the fad and precipitate migration, and it even 

' forced 



ffurce^ieaupa (taen tbdr cym. From the time the P«r^ 
fiaos left tkift e<mnti^« that is» for neer^ fifty yeays^the^ 
had enjojred the fweetl ol jpeaic, wholly amplojred in^ 
cultivating tbeir Undfl, aso fieeding^tbcu flocks* Bol» 
now -(iad fate of war!) they were oUi^d to abandoa 
every tUn^* They took iq» thetr habitttbofiMa the city^ 
as convememly as they coolll ia tfarmidfi of fiioh eoiv^ 
fufioci^ retiring either to thetr rclattoflftoc friendi^;.»aA 
fome wiiAkhrew even ta die tesnDlea and oib«r puWa 
places*! 

In the meantime the JLacediaaiaoiiiam^ being fet out 

^QBtheir march».entercd the conntry » and encamped at 

(£noe» wfaieh is the ficft fortrefatowardsBosotia*. TbM 

employed a. long time in preparing the attack* -and raiU 

ing the bmteriea;. £er which reeion complaints were 

made againil Archidaeajiis^aa if he earned en the was 

indolently, becaufe be had not apff roved of it». He wee 

accttfed oE being toe flow in hit marches*, andof en« 

camping too long near Corinth*. He was alio ckerged 

with having been too dilatory in raifmgthe army^and 

having defired te g^ve the Athenians opportunity ta 

catty off all their eficfia ont of the country i. whereas 

(tbev faid)had be marched fpetdily into it,, all they had 

might have been plundk^rcd-aed Aeftroyt d. His defign, 

however, was to engage the Atkenian3» by tbefe del^s^ 

to agree to ait accommodaeion,. and to prevent a rmp<* 

ture« the confeaueniCes of which hefi^eiaw would m 

perniciousto all Greece* Finding, after nsaking fcve<« 

ral affaults,. that it would be ihipoflible for him to take 

the city, he raifed the fiege,. and entered Attica in the 

midft of theharveft» Having laid waile the whek coun^ 

try, be advanced as far as Acbarnat> one ef the gceatscft 

towns near AUiens^ and but fifteen hundredpaces frona 

the city* He there pitciied his camp, in bc^pes that the 

Athenian^y exafpen^ed to fee him advanced fo nrar^ 

would fally out tb defend their country* and give him 

an opportunity of coming to a bauie. 

, It w^s indeed a great moBti&catifi&to the Athemans^^ 

(haughty and imperious) to be braved and infiiked iir 

this manner by ah enemy* whom they did not. tlilniv 

fuperior 
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fuperior to themfclvcs in- courage. They were cyc^ 
vitnefles of the dreadful havoo made of their land[s,and 
faw all their houfes'and farms in a blaze. This fad 
fpe£lac[e was now fo (hocking, that they could not bear 
it any longer, and therefore demanded fiercely to be 
led out againft the Lacedaemonians, be the confequence 
what it would. Pericles faw plainly, that the Athenians 
would thereby hasard every thing, and expofe their 
city tq certain deftrufi:ion, fliould they inarch out to 
engage, under the walls of their city, an army of Cxty 
thouland fighting men, compofed of thechoiceft troops 
at that time in Bceotia and Peloponnefus. Befides, he 
had made it his chief maxim, to fpare the bI<)odof the 
citizens, fince that was an irreparable lofs. Purfuing 
inflexibly therefore the plan he had laid down, and i2u- 
dious^ of nothing but how he might check the impti- 
enct and ardour of the Athenians, he was particularly 
careful not to affemble either the fenate or the people; 
left they ihould form fame fatal refolution, in fpiteot 
all the oppofition in his power. His friends uiedall 
the entreaties imaginable,' to make him change his con- 
duft. His enemies, on the other fide, endeavoured to 
fiagger him by their menaces and flandefous'difcourfes. 
They ftrove to rpufe him by fongs and fatires, in which 
they afperfed him as a man of a cowardJy, infenfible 
calt of mind, who bafely gave up his country to the 
fword of the enemy. But no^ man mowed fo much ran- 
cour againft Pericles as * CI eon. He was the fon oi a 
currier, and alfo followed that trade. He had raifed 
himfelf by faflion, and probably by a fpecies of merit 
whiqh tbofe muft poffefs who would rife in popular go- 
vernments. He bad a thundering, and at the fame time 
a fpecious voice; and befides he poiTefled, in a wonder- 
ful manner^ the art of gaining the people, and bringing 
them over to his interelL It was he who enafted a law, 
that the jhree pioli (not two as before) ihould be given 
to each of the fix thoufand judges. The charatterif- 
tics which more immediately difiinguiihed him were, 

♦ It is he Hifhom Ariftophaaea has iavcigbcd h much againfi| in ^t 
▼eral .of hi»<:(Ma«div» 

"- ' . - ' an 
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dn inrupportably vain opinion of his oWn abi!tties» a 
ridiculous j>erfuafion ot his uncommon merit; and a 
boldnefs oi fpeech, which he Carried to fo high a pitch 
of infolencey as to fpare no m&in. But none of thefe 
things could move Pericles*. His great 'ftrenffth of 
mind raifed him above low, vulgar clamours. Like a 
good pilot in a raging ftorm, who after he has given out 
the proper orders, and taken ^11 the precautions necef- 
fary^ is ftudioUs of nothing but how to make the beft 
ufe of his art, without fufFerihg himfelf to be moved by 
the tears and entreaties of tho^ whom fear has diftra6l« 
cd; Pericles, in like -manner, after having put thef city 
in a good pofture of defence, and potted guards in alt 
places to prevent a furprife, followed tlwfe counfels 
ivhich his prudence fuggefted, entirely regardlefsof the 
complaints, the taunts, and licentious difcourfes of the 
citizens ; from a firm perfuafion, thar he knew much 
bettet than they in what manner they were to be govern- 
ed. » It then Appeared evidently, fays Plutarch, that 
Pericles •was abiolute matter of the minds of the Athei 
nians, fince he prevailed fo far (at fuch a jun£lure as 
this) +as to keep them from fallying out of the city, ai 
if he had kept the keys of the-city in his own poffemon; 
and fixed, on thetr arms, the feal of his authority, to for« 
bid their making ufe of thenk Things happened exa£lv 
ly as Pericles had foretold;, for the enemy, finding thfc 
Athenians were determined not to ftir out of their city, 
and having advice that the enemy's fleet carried fire 
and fword into their territories, they raifed their camp^ 
and, after making dreadful havoc in the whole coun« 
try,, through which they marched, they returned tqf 
Peloponnefus, and retired to their feveral homes* V ^ 
It might here be afked, why Pericles a3ed, on this 
occafion, in a quite different manner from what The« 
miftocles had done about £fty years before, when, at 
Xerxes's approach, he mad^ the Athenians march out 

I ^ PlUt. An Senl gcr. lit rcfp. p. 784^ • 

* Sperhendis rumorihus valiJusl Tacit. 



•f their city» and abwdoii it to the enem^r* Bata Me 
vefleQioo will (how that the circumftwces diiered 
widely. Themiftoclet being, invaded by att the Icnrces 
ui the £a&, juflly Concluded that it woold Ke innoflibU 
for him to withSai&d in » fingle citVt thofe miUiiMU of 
Barbarian».who wonld^haKre pourect upon, ii like a i^ 
luge».and def riired bdm of all nopefrof being. (accoaied- 
hy hi« allieK Thie i) the reafon given by Cicero^ 

It was therefore pvudenl m hta to retive ibr foaetiine^ 
and to let the confuied multitude of Bafbanaai €^« 
fume atiddeftroy one another.. But Perielea^ wai not 
•nffaged in io formidable and opiNreffive % y>rwu Tiie 
odds were not v^tsy great ,.and' be foaefftw it wouldailflW 
him time to breathe^. Thul«,like a^odieiottft soMiaatf ao* 
able politicianfc.he keot cbfe in Athens, a&d oottUinoV 
be moved either by the remonitranoei or murmaxs ^^ 
the cituens. <" Ci€em». wciting to His^ friend Atticus, 
condemn* abfolulely the cefoTutioa which ffsusiftf 
ibnned and executed,, to abaadoa Rooie to €«(tf* 
whereas he ought* iaimitation of Fericles» %q have &tut' 
himfelf up in it^ with the fenate,..the magillFates^an^ the 
worthidL of tbe eitiaeIl8^whohlMi deciaied in bis Savour. 

After the liMiadseiftoniane wet e i elired« theAtkf*^ 
am^pul troopa into all tho in^ortaat pofts both by {ea 
and Wd^ purf«w>4 to the plan they intended to (oUow 
as long' as the war continued. They alfo came toare- 
fblution, to heephalwayA a^thoufaad talentsi^in se£erve^ 
asid a hundred galleys, and never to ufe them, eiicept 
the enemy fliouU in^^^ade Attica. by^ feap«t tbe bmc 
Itaaie makii^ it death for any mon U^ pcoj^sfo the ea-' 
p^oy i.Bg. thei* any other way% 

The galUvs which had been fonfe into Hebppiincfiif 
l»ade dft^iui havoc there, .which con£oied Uie hAt* 
]uans,.ia foine naeafuse, for the ioCes they had fuflatoe^i* 
pne day as the forces wejegjoingon fcoaidgaadPcncles 
was- entering his own fliip, aJudden and tptal eclipfe of. 
the fun enfue<^ ajnrd the earth was overi||jrQad wicb tto 

9. Lib. viu i^ft. <4^ 

deepeii 
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de^peft gloom. This pbaraomcaoli filltd the minds tS 

the Athenians with tiU uttnoft tenrar» {ii^rftition« and 

the igaorance of n«tiKal cauies, nakin/g them confidct 

fuch events aa £aial omens. Pericles ieetng the piloi 

who ¥rai» on board his Aip aAoailbed, and incafiablc iA 

managiiig the helm, threw his chA over his face» aod 

a&ed htm whether he few : the pilot aafwering* thae 

the cloak too4 away all objefi» from iiis fi^t; Pericfa^ 

fben gave him to u&derftand, that a Ikl&e eau£ev via*, the 

inlerpofition of the iraft body of Che moon betweni his 

eyes and the fun, preventing his feeing its fplendor*^ - 

' The firft year of the war of Pek|ionndra» being 

now elapfedy the Athenians, during the winter, folem^ 

sized public funerals, according to ancient cuftom (a 

praflice truly humane, and expreffive of a juft gratitude) 

in honour of thoTe who had loft theit Urea in thai camf« 

paign, a ceremony they obfetved during the whole 

courfe of tjiat war. For this purpofe they fet upv three 

days before, a tent, in which the bones of the dieceafeA 

eititens were expofedi, and e^ery perfon ftrewed^flow* 

ers, ntcenfe, perfumes, and t)»ngs of the fame kixsd 

upon th<^e remains. They alterwards were put on a 

kind of chariots, in coffins made of cyprefs wo«d» etevjf 

tribe having its paiticlidar Go£n aod chaciot i bait ioa 

one of the latter a large empty * coffin was carried, m 

honour of thofe whole bodies had not been found. The 

proceflion marched with a grave, majeflie, and reli« 

gious pomp ; a great number of inhabitants, both citi* 

ztn& and foreigners, aflyied at ihie mournlul foLemoi«« 

tv. The relations of the deceafed officers and foldiers 

ftood weeping at the fepulchre. Tbefe bonea were 

carried to a public monument^ in the fineft biVurb of 

the city, called the Ceramicus % where were buried,, in 

all ages, thofe who loft their lives in the field, except 

the i^arrior* of Marathon, who, to immortalize their 

i^are valour, were interred in the field of battle, lartte 

was afterwards laid over them» and then oiie of the 61- 

tuens of the greateft diftinflion pronounced their f u«^ 

f THtteyd. 1. ii. f. tift-^30; ^ 

neraf 
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hcral oration. Pericles was now appointed to exercife 
this honourable office* When the ceremony was ended, 
be went from the fepulchre to the tribunal, in order to 
be the better heard, and fpoke the oration, the whole 
of which Thucydides has tranfmitted to us. Whether 
it was really compofed by Pericles, br by the hiftorian, 
we may amrm that*it is truly worthy the reputation of 
both thofe great men, as well for the noble fimplicity 
of the flyle, as for the juft beauty of the thoughts, and 
the greatnefs of the fentiments which fliine m every 
part of it. « After having paid, in fo folemn a man- 
ner, this double tribute of tears and applaufes, to the 
memory. of thofe brave foldiers who had facrificed 
their lives to defend the- liberties of their countr}-; the 
public, who did not confine their gratitude to emfty 
ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and all 
their infant orphans. Thi*- was a ^ powerful * ijicen- 
tive to animate the courage of the citizens ; for great 
men are formed, where merit is beft rewarded. 
• About the clofe of the fame campaign, the Athenians 
concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of the Odry- 
fians in Thrace;' and, in confequence of this treaty, 
bis fon was admitted a citizen of Athens. They alio 
made an accommodation with Perdiccas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, by reftoring him the city of Thermae; after 
which.they joined their forces, in order to carry oi^ 
the war in Chalcis. 

Sect. II. Tke Plague makis dreadful Havoc in Africa, 
Pericles is divejled of tke Command. Tke Laceda^ 
monians addrtji the Perjians Jor Aid. Potidaa is 
taken by the ' Athenians. Pericles is reflored to his 
Employment. His Deaths and that of Anaxagoras* 

SECOND AND THIRD^ YEARS OF THE V^AR- 

^ TN the beginning of the fecond campaign the enc- 
JL my made an incurfion into the country as before, 

" * Thucyd. 1. ii. ^. 130. ' A. M. 3574. Ant. J. C 43O. Thucyd. 
1» ii, p. 130—147. Diod. p loi, 102. Plut. ii% Pertcl. p. ;i7i. 

f A9hM yuf ot; lunat ttftxns fMyvfrmf T#*f itt%tu ftyift; afi^u vofuTOatci- 

aiid 
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and laid it wafte. But the plague niaSe a much greater 
dcvaflation in Athens ; the like having never beeii 
known. It is related, that it begsfn iti Ethiopia, whenc6 
it defcended into Egypt, from thence fpread over Ly- 
bia, and a great jpart of PerTia ; and at laft broke at 
once, like a flood, upon Athens. > Thucydides, who 
himfelf was feized with that deadly difeafe, has de- 
fcribed very minutely the feveral circumftances and 
fyraptoms .of it, in order, fays he, that a faithful and 
exact relation of this calatnity may ferve as an inftruc- 
tion to pofterity, in cafe the like fliould ever happen. 
* Hippocrates, who was employed to vifitthe fick, has 
alfo defcribed it in a medical, aad * Lucretius in a po- 
etical way. This peftilence baffled the utmoft efforts 
of art; the moft robuft conftitutions were unable to 
withftand its attacks ; and the greateft care and ftill of 
the phyfitians were a feeble help' to thofe who were in- 
fefted. The inftant a perfon was feized, he was ftruck 
with defpair, which quite difabled him froiji attempting 
a cure. The affiftance that was given them wasineffec- 
tual,and proved mortal t6 all fuch of their relations ai 
had the courage to approach them. The prodigious 
quantity ot baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. ' Moft 6f 
the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little cot- 
tages, in which they could fcarce breathe, (J^ring the 
raging h^at of the fuminer, fo that they were feen, either 
piled one upon the other (the dead, as well as thofe who 
yere dying) or elfe crawling through the ftreets ; orly- 
ing along by the fide of fountains, to which. they had 
dragged themfelves, to quench the ragirtg thirf! which 
confumed them. The very teTnpJ_es were filled witH 
dead bodies, and every part oPthe city exhibited a dread- 
•ful image of death; without' the Icaft remedy for the 
prefent, or the leaft hopes with regard to futurity, •■ 

"The plague, before it fpread into Attica, had made 
wild havoc in Perfia. Artax'erxes, who had been in- 
fortncd of the mighty reputation of Hippocrates of Co$» 
the greateft phyucian of that or any other aige, caufed 

• Epidcm. 1. iu. § 5. « Lib. it. c. 47. •» Hip^oCfat. in Epift. ' 
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ibis {governors to write to him, to invite him ittte \i\t 
dominions^ in order that he might prefcribe to thoft 
who were infeflcd. The king laade him tliemoft ad« 
vantaffeous offers; fettiti^ no bounds to his rewards on 
the&& of interefty and. with regard to honours^promif* 
ing to make him equal witkthe moflcoA(]deraUeper<r 
fons in hit court. The reader has already been toldr 
the prodigious re^d which was Ihowit to tlie Oredan 
phyficians in Pevua ; and, indeed, was it p<dBbIe that 
lo uleful a man as Hinpocrates could be too wdl re* 
warded ? However, all the glitter of the Perfian riches 
and dignities were not capable to corrupt bim ; nor ftifls 
the hatred and averfion wliich was become natural f» 
the Greeks for the Perfians» ever fince the latter hadizu 
vaded them* This great phyficiaa therefore fent no 
other anfwer but this, that ke was free fjFom either waau 
or deCres: that he owed all his care to his felbw-citi'*^ 
sens and countrymen ; and was under no obligation to 
BarbarlanSy the declared enemies of Greece. pLn^m 
tiot ufed to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the flight 
efi tranfports of lage, fent to the city of CoSy the na* 
tive plac^ of Hippocrates, and where he was at that 
time ; commanding them to deliver up to hLm tbatiiw 
lolcat wretch, ia order that he might be brought to goik 
dicnpuniibment; and tfareateningv in^caCs^.tbey^ reCuf* 
CO, to lay wa&e their city and illand ia lucb. a aaaBaefr 
that not the leail fbotfieps of it fliould' remain. Uew* 
ever, the inhabitants oi €bs were not under the leaft 
tetcor. They made anfwer,w that the menaces^ of Da»> 
rius and Xerxes had not been aj)le to prevail with (hem 
to gitre tlMm earth, and water, ok to obey their orders; 
that Artaxerxei*&tlurcatft> would be e<|uatty iiqpou&K 
that, let what would be the confequence, they would 
pt»ci gine up their fellow^eitizena; and that they de*^ 
pendadoa the parote£Uoft of thegod$» 

Hippocrates had faid in one of his letters,, that he 
owed bimielf entirely to his country. And indeed* the 
inftant he was feist for to Athens, he went thitber^tt^ 
£id.not once fik out of tbo city till the pUffU(wia» ^aitc 
ceafed. He devoted himfeli entirely to the ferviceoC 
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4Ch« Hcic ; and to imikiply himfelf, as it were, he fent 
.fevend of his dificiples into all parts of the country $ 
after having inilru&ed ibetn in what manner to treat 
their patients. The Athenians were ftruck with the 
^deepeft tcnk of gratitude fior this generous care of Htp« 
pocrates* They therefore ordained, by a public decree^ 
that Hippocrates fliould be initiated in thi moft exalted 
^jny Series, in the fame manner as Hercules the fon of Ju- 
piter ; thata c^ownof gold fli6«ild be prefented himoithe 
value of a tlioufand ftaters*, amounting to five hundred 
pifti^s French money ; and that the decree by whic'l^ 
it was granted him (hould be read aloud by a herald in 
the pub lie games, on the folemn feftival of Panathe^ 
naea : that the freedom of the city (hould be given him, 
and himfelf be maintained, at the public charge, in 
the Piytaneum all his life tinae, in cafe he thought 
proper : in fine, that the children of aU the people of 
Cos, whofe city had given hirth to fo great a aian^ 
might be maintained and brought up in Athens, in the 
isune manner as if they had been born there. 

In the fxiean time the enemy having marched Into 

Attica, come down towards the coaft, and advancing^ 

ftill forward, laid wafte the whole country, Pericies 

ftill adhering to tlie maxim he had eftablifhed^ not to 

expofe the mfety of the Aate to the hazard of a battle, 

would not fuffer his troops to fally out of the city : 

however, before the enemy left the plains, he failed to 

PelopoBfieffis with a hundred galleys, in order to haftea 

their retpeat by his making fo powerful a dtver(ion« and 

after having made a dreadful havoc, (as he had done 

J tVie-firft year) he returned into the city. The plagye 

. was AiJl there as well as in the fleet, and it fpread to 

^ ihofe tTOops that were befieging Potidaea. 

The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, who 
faw their country depopulated by two great fcourges, 
war and pellilenee, began to defpond, and'to murmur 
againft Pericles ; conf.^ering him as the author of ail 
their calamities, as he had involved them in that fatal 

The Attic ftatcr was a gold cfiia weighing two dracbms* It k ia 
^ the originaW^^yo-wv y^^i..»t¥. 

war. 
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war. They then fent a deputation to Lacedaemonia^to 
obtain, if pollible.an acconunodation by fome means or 
other, firmly refolved to make whatever concefBons 
{hould be demanded of them : however, the ambafladors 
returned back without being able to obtain any terms. 
Complaints and murmurs now broke out a freih, and 
the whole city was in fuch a trouble and confufion, as 
feemed to proipofticate the worft of evils* PericleSi 
in the midft of this univerfal confternation, could not 
forbear aflembling the people ; and endeavoured to 
foften, and at thd fame time to encourage them, by 
juftifying himfelf. ** The rcafons," fays he, "which 
determined you to undertake this war, and which you 
approved at tliat time, are Hill the fame ; and are not 
changed by the alteration of circumftances, which nei* 
ther you nor myfclf could forefee. Had it been\e(t 
to your option to make choice of peace or war, the 
former would certainly have been the more eligijble** 
but as there was no other means for preferving your 
liberty, but by drawing the fword, was it pofiiDle for 
you to hefitate ? If we are citizens who truly love our 
country, will our private misfortunes make us negle6l 
the coipmon welfare of the ftate? Every man Teels 
^be evil which afHi£ls him, becaufe it is prefent; but 
no one is fenfible of the good which will refult from 
It, becaufe it is not come. Have you forgot the 
ftrength and grandeur of your empire? Of the two 
parts which lorm this globe of ours, viz. the land and 
lea, you have abfolute poffeflion of the latter ; and no 
king, or any other power, is able to oppofe your fleets. 
It is now your duty, to preferve this glory and this em- 
pire, or to refign it for ever. Be not therefore grieved 
Dccaufe you are deprived of a few country -houfes and 
gardens, which ought to be confidered no otherwife 
than as the frame of the pifture, though you would feem 
to make them the pifture itfelf. Coniider that if you 
do but preferve your liberty, you will eafily recover 
them ; but that mould you fuifer yourfelves to be de- 
piived of this blefling, you will lofe every valuable 
foUcIliou with it. Don't Ihow lefs generofity than your 

anceflors 
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andeftors, who, for the fake of preferving it,'ahaiidon^ 
ed even their city ; and who, though they had not in- 
herited fuch ta gloi^y from their ano^ftors, yet fufFered 
the worft of evils, and engaged in the moft perilous 
enterprifes, to tranfmit it to you. I will confefs that 
your prefent calamities are exceedingly grievous, and I 
myfelf am duly fenfible, and deeply afflifted for them; 
But is it juft in you to exclaim againff your general, 
merely for an accident that was not to be diverted by 
all the^ prudence of man ; and to make him refponii* 
ble for an event, in which he has not the leaft concern ? 
We muft fubmit patiently to thofe evils which Heaven 
inflifts upon us, and vigoroufly oppofe fuch as arife 
from our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred and jea- 
loufy which attend on your profperity, they are the 
ufual lot of all who believe themfelves worthy of com- 
manding. However, hatred and envy are not long- 
lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted anions is 
immortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your 
minds, how Ihameful and ignominious it is for men 
to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious it 
is to triumph over them ; and then, animated by this 
double refleftion, march on to danger with joy and 
intrepidity, and do not crouch fo tamely in vain to the 
Lacedaemonians; and call to mind that thofe who dif- 
play thq greateft bravery and refolution in dangers, ac* 
quire the moft efteem and applaufe." 

The motives of honour ana fame, the remembrance 
of the great a6lion$ of their anceftors, the foothing title 
of fovereigns of Greece, and above all, the jealoufy of 
Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of Athens, were 
the ufual motives which Pericles employed to influence 
and animate the Athenians, and had hitherto never failed 
of fuccefs. But on this occafion,thefenfe of the prefent 
evils prevailed over every other confiderationjandftifled 
all other thoughts. The Athenians indeed did not defign 
to fue to the Lacedaemonians any more for peace, but 
the fight and pretence only ®f Pericles was infupport- 
^ble to them. They therefore deprived him of the com- 
1 mand 
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md^i of the wrnrf, a»4 fiBntmccd bim to pay ^ fini, 
3vbi$:fa« according u> iome ihtfloriaQs, amounted to if* 
Ucn talcms*« jMul^accQcding to otliers» fi%. 

However, ibis public ^t^raee of Pericles was not^o 
be veiy lafting. The anger of the people was appealed 
by this firft effort, and had fpent k£df isiifais injurious 
treatmenit of him* as the hee leares its ftiag i a die wound. 
9 Lit he wafl &ot now £o hiqspy with regard to bis domef- 
tic evils; for, befiides hie having loft a great mimber 
of his friends aod relalions by the peftilence, feuds and 
(livilions had long reigned in his family. Xantliippus 
bis eldeft fon, who was himfelf extremely profufe, and 
iiad married a young wife no lefs extravagant, could 
not bear his father's eaca£f economy, %vho ailowed him 
but a very fmall fum for his pleafures* Thf« made 
him borrow money in his father's name. WVveBiV« 
leader demanded his debt of Pericles, he not only re- 
fufed to pay, but even profJecuted him for it. Xan- 
thippiis was fo enraged, tliat he inveighed in the moil 
heinous terms, againft his father, exclaiming againil 
him to all places, and ridiculing openly, the auemblies 
be held at his houfe, and his conference with the So« 
phiAs. He did BOt kn&w that a fon, though treated 
UDJuftly, (which was far otherwife in his cafe) ought 
to fubmit jxatLently to the injuAice of his father, as a 
4:iti2:efi is obliged to (uSisr that of liis country. 

The plague carried off Xanthippus. At the fame ti«i? 
Pericles loft his filler, with m^my of his relations and 
heft friends, whofe aflifiance he moft wanted in the ad- 
miuiftration. But he did not fink under thefe lotks; 
his ftrength of mind was not ftiaken by them ; and he 
was not feeai to weep or fliow the ufual marks ot 
forro^ at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
death of Paralus, the laft of his legitimate children. 
That rude ftroke quite amazed him,:though he did his 
utmoft to preierve his ufual tranquillity, and not fliow 
miy put ward fymptoms of forrow. But when he was 
to pu*t the crown o£ flowers upon die hef d of his dead 
fon, he could Jiat fupport xlie cruel fp«Qacle, nor ftiA* 

• fifteen or fifty thoufan3 French crov^&s.- 

th« 
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the tranfports of his grief, which forced kt way ui 
cries, in ibb«, and aflood of tears. 

Pericles, mifled by the principles of a falfephilofe- 

phy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his relations 

and children would betray a weaknefs that no way 

fuited the ^eatnefs of foul he had ever Ihown ; and 

that on this o€cafion,'the fenfibiiity of the father would 

fully the glory of the conqueror. Exceeding error, 

childifli illufion, which either makes heroifm cOnfift in 

wild and favage cruelty; or leaving the fame grief and 

confufion in tne mind, aflumes a vain outfide of con* 

ftancy and refolution merely to be admired. But does 

martial bravery extinguiih nature ? Is a man dead to all 

humane fentiments, becaufe he makes a confiderable 

figure in the ftate ? Antoninus the emperor had a much 

jufter way of thinking, when on occafion of Marcus 

Aurelius's lamenting the d^ath of the petfon who had 

brought him up, he faid; <** Suffer him to be a man, ' 

for neither philofophy nor fovereignty renders us in- 

fenfible. 

Ficklenefs and inconftancy were the prevailing cha- 
raflers of the Athenians ; and as thefe carried them on a 
fudden to the greateft exceffcs.they foon brought them 
back again within the bounds of moderation and gen- 
tlenefs. It was not long before they repented the in- 
jury they had done Pericles, and earneflly wilhed to 
fee him again in their aflemblies. By dint of fuffering, 
they began to bear patiently their domeftic misfortunes, 
ana to be fired niore and more with a zeal for their 
country's glory ; and in their ardour for reinftating its 
affairs, they did not know any perfon more capable 
than Pericles of the adminiftration. Pericles, at that 
time, never ftirred out of his houfe, and was in the ut- 
moft grief for the lofs he had fuftained. However, Al- 
cibiades and the reft of his friends entreated him to go 
abroad, and (how himfelf in public. The people ailed 
him pardon for their ungrateful ufage of him ; and Pe- 
ricles, moved^with their entreaties, and perfuaded that 

* PermitU iili iU hmojU nefueenimvel pkihf()phia vfl impeyium tollitJ./ 
J^us* Juj.. CAMTgft. in vitt AiKoBiai ^u. 
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U did not )>ecoine a good man to hartiour the leaA k« 
Icnthicnt againft his country, refumed the government. 

A bout the end of the fecond campaign, fome ambaffa* 
dors had fet out from Lacedaemon, inordertofoUcitthe 
Ling of Perfia's alliance, and engage him to furniih a 
fum of money for maintaining the fleet: this reflected 
great ignominy on the Lacedaemonians, who called 
themfelves the deliverers of Greece, fince they thereby 
rctrdded or fullied the glorious a£Uons they had for« 
mcrly achieved in her defence againfl Perfia. They 
went by the way of Thrace, in order to difengage, if 
poiTible, Sitalces from the alliance of the Athenians, 
ajid prevail with him to fuccour Potidaea. But they here 
met with fome Athenian ambafladors, who caufed them 
to be anelled as difturbers of the public peace, and af- 
terwards to be fent to Athens, where, without fufenng 
them to be heard, they were put to death the fame day; 
and their bodies thrown into the open fields, by way oJ 
reprifal on the Lacedaemonians, who treated all who 
were not of tlieir party in the fame inhuman manner. 
It is icarce po/Iible to conceive how two cities, which, 
a little before, were fo ftrongly united, and ought to have 
lliown a mutual civility and iorbearance for each other, 
could contract fo inveterate a hatred, and break into 
fucli cruel afls of. violence, as infringe all the laws ot 
V'ar^ humanity, and nations; and prompted them toex« 
crciie greater cruelties upon one another, than if they 
had been at war with Barbarians. 

Potidxa had now been befieged almoft three years; 
when theinhabitants^reducedto extremities,and in fuch 
want ot pro vifions that fome fed on human flelh, and not 
expefting any fuccours from the Peloponi^elians, whofe 
attempts in Attica had all proved abortive, furrendered 
onconditions-TbccircumftanceswhichraadetheAthe- 

nians treat them with lenity were, the feverity ofthe wea- 
ther, which ex ceedirgly annoyed the befiegers; and the 
prpdigious expcncc ofthe ficge, which had already coll* 

* The army which befioged fotidx* confiftrd of tbicc thouffod vttot 
rxplulivc ofthe iixtecn hundred who had bcm lent under thecoxnioaDd 
of Phormio.' £very (oMierfcccMBcd (daily) two draehmt, or twenty 
pence, (French) for mailer and man, aod thofe O^ th« Ctlkyi bid ibc 
fiU&c iay. T«uc¥©. 1. iii, p. a|s. 
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%wo thou fand talents *. They therefore came out of the- 
c;ity with their wives and children, as well citizens as 
foreigners, with each hut one fuit of clothes, and the 
AVomen two, and only a little money to carry them 
Lome. -The Athenians blamed their generals for grant- 
xng this capitulation without their order ; becaufe other- 
"wife, as the citizens were reduced to the utmoft extre- 
mities, they would have f urrendcred at difcretion. They 
fent a colony thither.' 

* The firft thing Pericles did, after his being re- 
clefted generaliffimo, was to propofe the. abrogating of 
that law, which he himfelf had caufed to be cna6Ted, 
againfi baftards when there were legitimate children. 
It declared, that fuch only fliould be confidered as true 
and legitimate Athenians, whofe fathers and mothers 
were both natives. of Athens ; and it had been executed 
jiift before with the utmoft rigour. For the t king of 
Egypt having fent to Athens a prefcnt of forty thou- 
fand meafures of corn, to be diilributed among the peo- 
ple, the baftards, on account of this new law, were in- 
volved in a thoufand difficulties, till then unpra^lifed, 
and which had not been fo much as thought of. Near 
five thoufand of them were condemned and fold as 
flaves, whilft fourteen thoufand and forty citizens were 
confirmed in their privileged, and recognifed as true* 
Athenians, It was thought very ftrange, that the author 
and promoter of this law fiiould him^lf defire to have 
it repealed. But the Athemans were moved to compaf- 
fion at the domeftic calamities of Pericles ; fo that they 
permitted him to enter his b^ard, in his own name, in 
the regifter of the citizens of his tribe. 

A little after he himfelf was infeAed with the p^fti- 
lence* Being extremely ill, aftd ready to breathe his 
lafi, the principal citizens, and fuch of- his friends air 

* A. M. 3575. Ans. J, C. ^«. 

* Six miUions. 

•¥ Platarch does not name this king. FcHiapt it wu Inaftis, fon ta* 

Bfarooicti^hus kmgof Lybia,wbo had caWed part'of the £gyytiaaa tq|} 

take up arms againft Artaxerxea, »nd to ^hom the Atbcniajia, above;' 

thirty yrara bcforci had fent fuceours againft the ?jij^ua* Tuucyo,^ 

. I. p. 00« - ' 
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had not forlaken him, difcaurCng logetber in his bed- 
cbaDBber about his rare merit, they ran over his exploits, 
and computed the number of his vi&ories ; for whilft 
be was geocraliflimo of the Athenians, he had ere8.ed 
Sqt the glory of their city nine trophies, in memory of 
as many battles gained by him. They did not ima^ne 
that Pericles heard what they were faying, becaufe he 
feemed to have loil his, fenfes; but it was Far otherwife, 
for not a fingle word of their difcourfe had- efcaped 
him ; when, breaking fuddenly from his filence, «* I am 
furprifed," fays he, ** that you ihould treafure up fo 
well in your memories, and extol fo highly a feries of 
^dions, in which fortune had fo great a (hare, and which 
are common to me, with fo many other generals; and 
at the fame time (hould forget tae mofl: glorious cir« 
cumftancein my life; I mean, f»y never having tanjtd 
^Ji^sU citizen ^opui on mourning J^ Excellent words I 
<WQiai very few in high ftations can declare with truth* 
The Athenians were deeply a&Ii£led at bis death. 

The reader has doubtleis obferved, from what has 
ibeen faid of Pericles, that in him were united moik qua* 
littes which conftitute the great man; as^ofe of the 
adniira), by hi/& great fkill in naval affairs ; of the great 
rcapuin, by 1)1$ ^rOfiquefti and victories; of the high- 
ireafurer, by the excflknt order in which he put the 
finances ; of the grc^at politician, by the extent and 
jiuAnefs of hi3 yiews,.by bis elo^jueuce in public deli- 
berations, and by the dexterity and addsefs with which 
he tranfa^^fd affairs ; of a miniAerof ftate, by the me- 
thods be ^ipplpyed to . increafe trade and promote the 
arts in general : in finev of father of bis country, by the 
happinels he procured to every individual, and which 
he alway« had ii^ view;, as tlie true fcope aofdvcnd of his 
^n>t«iur4tk)ft., ..... ; . , 

But I muft not omit another chara£l)£(iflic which was 
McuHar to him. He acled with fo miich wifdom, mo- 
4eration« diUiit€f,elle49efs, and. zeal i for the public 
§Qod; he difcovered, in ail things, fo great a fuperiori* 
ty of talents, and gave fo exaktd an idea of his cxpe. 
ncntfe, 'capacity, and integrity, that he acquired the. 
I /. . L c confidence 
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confidence of all the Athenians ; and fixed (in his own 
favour) during forty vearsrthat he governed the Athe- 
nians, their natural ncklenefs and inconftancy. He 
fyipprefled that jcaloufy, which an extreme fondnefs for 
liberty h»d macte them entertain againft all citizens dif- 
tinguifhed by their merit and great authority. But the 
moil furpriung circumftance is, he gained this great 
afcendant merely by perfuafion, without employing 
force, mezn artifices, or any of thofe arts which a mean 
politiciaa excufes in himielf, upon the fpecious pre- 
tence, that the neceffity of the public affairs, and rea* 
fons of ftate make them neceflary. 

y Anaxag<Mas died the fame year as Pericles. Plu* 

tarch relates a circumftance concerning him, thatb^p* 

pened fome time before, which muft not be omitted. 

He fays, that this philofopher, who had voluntarily re« 

4ucea htmielf to exceflive poverty, in order that he 

might have the greater leifure to purfue his ftudies, 

indin^ himfelf n^eleCled, ia liis old age, by Pericles^ 

who, mthe muhiplicity of the public aifairs, had not 

idways time to think of him; ^ wrapped his cloak about 

his head, and threw himfelf on the ground, in the fixed 

vefalutioA 10 Itarve htmfelf . Pericles, hearing of thift 

•ecktetitally, ran with the utmoft hafte to the philofo- 

»lier*s bcmfev in the deepeft afliftion. He conjured 

nim, in the Jtrongeft and moft moving terms, not to 

throw hh life away ; adding, that it was not Anaxagoras 

but himfelf that was to be lamented, if he was fo un» 

fortunate a$ to lofe (o wife and 'feithful a friend ; one 

who was fo capable of giving him wholefome counfels, 

with regard to the premng occafions of the ftate. An« 

axa^oras then uncovering a little his head, fpoke thus 

to him i ** Pericles, thofe who ufe a lamp, take care to 

feed it with oil/* This was a gentle, and, at the fame 

time a ftrong and piercing reproach. Pericles ought 

to have fupplied his wants unafked. Many lamps are 

y Flut; in PericL p. i6t, 

* It was the euftctm for thofe to cover their heads with their cloaks, 
)f ho were rediK;e<l to defpair, and rcfoived to die. 

extinguiflbed 
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extinguilhed in this mannes in a country, by the cii- 
minal negligence of thofe who ought to fupply themr 

Sect. III. JTie Lacedamcuians btfitgt Plataa* Uiiy- 
Unc is taktn by the Athenians, l^lataa Jurrendcrs. 
Jht Plague breaks cut again in Athens. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

• THHE moft memorable tranfaf^ions of the following 
X years was the Aege of Platsa by the Lacedx- 
monians. This was one of the moil famous fieges in an* 
tiquity, on account of the vigorous efforts of bothpar^ 
ties ; but efpecially for the glorious refiflance madeby 
tiic beiieged, and their bold and indufirious ftrataigtiD^ 
by which feveral of them got out of the city, and by 
that means efcaped the fury of the enemy.. Tlie Lace- 
demonians beiieged this place in the beginmag of thf 
third campaign. As foon as they had pitched their 
camp round tne city^ in order to lay wafte the placet 
adjacent to it, the Plataeans fent fome deputies to kx* 
chidamus, who commanded on that occafion, to repre^ 
fent, that he could not attack them with the leaftibadow 
of juflice, becaufe that^ after the famous battle of Pla'- 
tiea, Paufanias, the Grecian general, offeriQg op a fa- 
ci iiice in their city to Jupiler the deliverer* in jKrefenee 
of all the allies, had given ^them their freeiiom to tt-^ 
ward their valour and zeal \ and,, therefore^ that they 
ought not to be diilurbed in the enjoyment of their li" 
berties, fince it had been granted them by a Lacedx- 
monlan. Archidamus anfwerecl, that their demand 
would be very reafonable, had they not joined with the 
Athenians, the profeffed enemies to the liberty of 
Greece; but that, if they would difengage themfelvcs 
from their prefent alliance, or at Uaft remain neuter, 
they then fhould be left in the full enjoyment of their 
privileges. The deputies replied that they could not 
poflihly come to any agreement, without nrft fending 
to Athens, whither their wives and children were i:c- 

• A. M. 3576. Ant. J. C,4t8, Thiicyd. t U.p. 147—1 51. Diolt, 
1. xjiii, p. io2-*io9. 

« tired. 
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tired. The Lacedaemanians permitted them to feni 
tbither; when the Athenians promifing foleronly tc» 
iiiccour them to the utmoft of their power, the Piatap^ 
ans refdlved to fuffer the laft extremities rather thaft 
furrender; and accordingly they informed the Lacei 
darmonians, from their walls, that they could not com«\ 
ply with what was defired. 

Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to witi 
Bcfsthat he did not firll infringe the alliance, and was 
not the caufe of the calamities w^iich might befal thi 
Pktfaeans, for having refirfcd the juft and reafoHabt^ 
conditions oflFered them, prepared for the iiegc. Hif 
f unrounded the city with a circumvallation of trees ^ 
which were laid long-ways, very clofe together, with 
their boughs interwoven, and turned towards the oityi 
to prevent any perfon from going out of it. Her 
afterwards threw up a platform to fet the batteries on ^ 
in hopes that, as fo many hands were employed, they 
ihould foon take the city. He therefore caufed trees to 
be felledon mount Citba^ron, and interwove them with 
fafcines, in order to fupport the terrafs on all fides ; be^ 
then threw into it wood,, earth, and ftones ;. in a word^ 
whatever coul^ help to fill it up*. The whole army 
worked night and day, without the leaft intermiflion,' 
during feventy days;^ one half of the foldiers repofmg 
them-ielves whilft the reft were at work. 

The befieged obferring that the work began to rife, 
they threw^ up a wooden wall upon the walls of the ci-- 
fy oppofiteto the platform, in order that they might al. 
ways out-top the befiegers ; and filled the hollow ot this 
woodfin wall with the bricks they took from the rub* 
biflv of the neighbouring houfes ; fo that the wall oi* 
ttmber ferved, in a manner, as a defence to keep tbe> 
wall from falling as it was carrying up. It was covered^ 
on the Otttfide, with hides both raw and dry ^ in order to 
Aielter the works and the workmen from the fires dif* 
charged againft it. • In proportion as it rofc, the plat-: 
lorm was raifed alfo, which ih this manner was carried . 
tg a great height. But the befieged made a hole in tfie, 

OppofltCr 
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Mpofile wall, in order to t any off ibe earth that fuftain* 
m the platferm ; which the befiegers perceiving, they 
pul large panntert filled with mortar in the place of the 
earth vrnich had been removed, b^cauie ihele could not 
lie lb eafily carried off. The befieged therefore, finding 
f heir firft ftratagem defied, n^de a mine under ground 
at far as the platform, in order to Ihelter tbemfelvet, and 
to remove from it the earth and other materials of which 
It was. compofed* and which they gave from hand to 
kand as iar as the city. The beQ^ers were a cpnfider- 
able t;ime without perceiving tbi^s, till at laft they found 
iKat their work dia not go forward, and tha^ the more 
earth they laid on, the weaker it grew. , But the befi^d 
judging that the fuperiority of numbers would at leo^h 
fkrevuiL, without amufing tbemfelves any longer 9t this 
work, or carrying the wall higher on the fide towards 
the battery, they contented themfelv^s with building 
another within, la tlie form of a half-moon, both ends 
<rf which joined to the wall^ io order tbat the befieged 
might retirt behind it wbe;? the firft wall ihould be forc- 
ed ; »nd fo oblige the eu^my ^ n\^€ f^^lh wprks... 
, In the flQcan tim^ ithe heliegeri havii^ fet up their 
machines (doubtlefs.aCief.th^had filled |ip the ditch, 
tboughThucydides 4^e# nqf, f^^ tki^) 9k>q1^ the cky. wall 
i|i a very terrible mann^i:» which* though it alarmed the 
citizens very much, did^iot however oifcourage them^ 
They employed ev^ art that fortification could/^ggeft 
againfttheeneipy's batteries* They pre vented theeff^ 
of the battering-rams, by ropes ^ which turned afide 
their ftrokes. They alfo employed anpther artifice ; 4ie 
two ends of a great beam were made faft by lofig irbin 
chains to two Targe pieces of timber, fupported at djie 
diftance upon the waU in ^he fiatuce of a balance $ ia 
that whenever the enemy played (heir machine, thc^t^«* 
fieged lifted up this beam, m^ let it f^l baci; on the 
head of the battering«ram, which quUe deadened ata 
force, and confequently made, it of no e^eEt. 

* The end (downward) of tliefe ropes formed a variety of flip-knots, 
wttb which they catched the head of the b«tter2iig«4aiil| %Hlich tfccf 
^ivj ^p |,y ^^ ^^ ^£ jjj^ machint . 

Tbc 
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• The befiegers finding the attack did hot go on fuc- 
cefsfuily, and that a new wall was raifed againft their* 
platform, defpaired of being able to ftorm the place, 
and therefore changed the fiege into a blockade. How- 
ever* they firft endeavoured to fet fire to it, imagining 
that the town might eafily be burnt down, as it was fa 
fmall, whenever a ftron^ wind (hould rife ; for they em* 
ployed alUhe artifices imaginable, to make themfelves 
mailers of it as foon as poflible, and with little ex pence* 
They therefore thrqw facines into the intervals between 
the walls of the city and the intrenchment with which 
they had furrounded them; and filled thefe intervals in 
a very little time, becaufe of the mu]titude<*of bands 
employed by them ; in order to fet fire, at the fame time, 
to different parts of the city. They then lighted the fire 
with pitch and fulphur, which in a moment made fuch 
a prodigious blaze, that the like was never feen. This 
invention was very near carrying th^ city, which had 
baffled all others ; tor the befieged could not make head 
at once againft the fire and the enemy in feveral parts 
of the town ; and had the weathefr favoured the oe* 
fiegers, as they flattered themfelves it would, it had 
. certainly been taken; but hiftory informs us, that aj» 
exceeding heavy rain fell, which extinguifbed the fire.- 
This laft effort of the befiegers having he^ defeated 
as fuccefsfuliy as all the reft, they now turned the 
fiege into a blockade, and furrounded the city with a? 
brick wall, ftrengthened on each fide with adeep foffc^ 
The whole army was engaged fucceffivcly mi this 
Wfiork, and when it was fini(hed they left a guard over 
half of it; the Bo&otians offering to guard the reft/ 
upon whiefa the li&cedaembnians retunied to Spat ta, 
about the month of Oftobcr. There /Wdre now, irt 
Pkttaea, but four hundred inhabitants^ and.fMirR:ofd 
Athenians; with a hundred and ten women tod^refs 
their vifhials, and tto other perfon, whether frcemart 
or flave; all the reft having been fent to Athens beford 
the ficjge. / I . ; . , * 

tpuriDg the camjfaign, fome engagements t^ertf f ougM 
, . S^ I • ; *• *.'^-* 'both 
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both by fea and land, which I omit, becaufe of'no im« 
portance. 

* The next fummer, which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Leibos, the citizens of Methymnc 
excepted, refol ved to break their alliance with the Athe- 
nians. They had defigned to rebel before the war wa$ 
declared, but the Lacedaemonians would not receive 
them at that time. The citizens of Methymne fcnt ad- 
vice of this to the Athenians, aifuring them* that if an 
immediate fuccour was not fcnt, the iiland would bein- 
<^yi^bly loft* The affli6tion of the Athenians, who had 
fuilained great lofles by the war and the plague, was 
greatly increafed, when news was brought of the revolt 
of fo confiderable an ifland, whofe forces, which were- 

auite frefii, would now join the enemy, and reinforce* 
lem on a fudden by the addition of a powerful fleet. 
The Athenians therefprefent forty galleys defigned for 
Peloponnefus, which accprdingly iailed for Mitylene. 
The inhabitants, though in great conftemation becaufe 
they were quite unprepared, vet put on an appearance 
of bravery, and failed out of the port with their (hips; 
however, being repulfed» they propofed an accom- 
modation, which the Athenians liileaed to, from an 
apprehenfion that they were not ilrong enough to re- 
duce the iAand to their allegiance. A fufpeniion of 
arms was therefore agreed upon, during which the Mi- 
tylenians fent ambliffadprs to Athens. The fear of not 
obtaining their demands* made them fend others to 
Lacedaennonia, to defire fuccours. This was not ill 
judged, the Athenians fending them an anfwer which 
j^ey bad no reafpn to interpret in their favour. 
;^1^ ambaffadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous vey-^ 
9ge, b^ing arrived in Lacedsemonia, the Spartans defer- 
fed gtyiag them audience, till the fokmnizationof the 
PlymfHC games* in order tliat the allies might hear the 
wEomymnts they had to make. I Oiail repeal their whole 
%e^^hMDothat occafion, as it may ferve, atoncetogive 
ajui^idraofThucydides\s ftyle.andof the feveral dates 
Wi*h regard to the Atheataiis and Lacedemonians. 

• l^myA kiii f . S7«->S07. J>ig<l. 1. xii. a. t«a »oq. 
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*'• We are fenfible, (faid the ambafTadors,) that rt is the 
cuftem to life deferters well at firft, becaufe of the fer- 
vice they do thofe whom they fly to ; but to defpife 
them afterwards, as traitors to their country and 
friends. This is far from being unj uft, when they haV^ 
no inducerijent to fuch a change ; when the fame union 
lubfids and the fame aid is reciprocally granted. But 
it is far otherwife between us and the Athenians ; and 
we entreat you not to be prejudiced againft Us, becaufe, 
after having been treated mildly by the Athenians duri 
iiiir the peace, we now renounce their alliance wheri 
they are unfortunate. For being come hithet to de- 
mand admittance into the number of your friends and 
allies, we ought to begin our own juftification, by 
Ihowing the jufticc and neceffity of our procedure ; it 
being impoflible for a true friendihip to be ellablifliied 
between individuals, or a folid alliance between citiei, 
unlefs both are founded on virtu6, and uniformity of 
principles and fentiments. 

•' To come to the point: the treaty we concluded 
with the Athenians, was not to enflave Greece, but to 
free it from the yoke of the Barbarians; and it was* 
concluded after the retreat of the Perfians, when you' 
renounced the command. We adhered to it with pica- 
fure, fo long as the Athenians continued to entertain 
juft defigns; but, when we faw that they difcontinucJ 
the war they were carrying on againft the enemy, 
merely to opprefs the allies, we could not but fufpe^l 
their conduft. And as it was extremely difficult, iif 
fo great a diverfity of intereft and opinions, for all of 
them to continue in ifrift union-; and ftill liardertcf 
make head againft them, when alone, and feparated f 
they have fubjefted, by infenfible degrees, all the allies, 
except the inhabitants of Chios, and our people; and 
ufed our own forces for this end. For, at the fame 
time that they left us feemingly at our liberty, they 
obliged us to follow them ; though we could no Ioniser 
rely on their words, and had the ftrongeft reafon to fear 
the like treatment. • And indeed, what probability is* 

. there, 
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there, «£ter their enflaviag all the other ftates, that dkey 
fhould Ihow a recard to ua only, and admit u^ upon tlie 
foot of equals, Jithcnr may become our mafters when* 
ever they pleafe; eipecially at their power increafes 
daily, in proportion as ours leflens? A mutual fear 
between confederates, is a ilrong motive to make an 
alliance lafting, and to prevent unjuft and violent au 
tempts, hy its keeping all things in an equilibrium* 
Their leaving us the enjoyment of our liberties, was 
merely becaufe they could not intrench upon them by 
open force, but only by that equity and Ipecious mo- 
deration tbey have fhown us. Ftrft, they pretended 
to prove, from their moderate conduQ: in regard to us, 
that as we are free, we Chould not have marched in con« 
jun£lion with them againft the other allies, had they 
not givfen them juft grounds for complaints Secondly 
by attacking the we^ULeft firft, and fubduing them one 
after another, they enabled themfelves, by their ruio, 
to fubje£l the moft powerful without difficulty, who at 
hift would be left alone and without fupport ; whereas 
had they begun by invading us, at the time that the 
allies were pofleUed .of all their troops, and were able 
to m^e fome ftand, they could not fo eafily have com- 
pleted their defigns* oefides, as we had a large fleet, 
which would ftrengthen confiderably whatever party 
we Qiould declare for, this was a check upon them. 
Add to this, that the high regard we have always Ihown 
for their republic, andthe endeavours we have ufed 
to gain the favour of thofe who commanded it, have 
fiiipended our ruin. But we had been undone, had 
not this war broke out; which the fate of others leaves 
no room tp doubt. 

'* What friendfiiip then, what lafting alliance can be 
concluded with thofe who never are friends and allies, 
but when force is employed to make them continue 
£uch ? For, as they were obliged to carefs us during 
the war, to prevent our joining with the enemy ; we 
were conftrained to treat them with the fame regard in 
time of peace, to prevent their falling upon us. That 

which 
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vrhich love produces in other places, was with us tho 
cffe£l of fear. It was this circumftaDce that made an 
alUa^nce fubfift foo^e time* which both parties were de« 
temtined to break upon the very firft favourable occa* 
0On : let therefore no one accufe us for the advanuge 
we now take. We had not always the fame opportu* 
nity to. fave, as they had to ruin us ; but were under a 
l^eceffity of waiting one« befpre we could venture to 
declare ourfelves. 

** Such tfe the motives which now oblige us to foli- 

cit your alliance: the equity and juftice of which ap« 

pear very ftrong to us, and confequently call upon us 

to proviae for our fafety : we fhould have claimed your 

prote£lion before, had you been fooner inclined to 

afford it us ; for we offered burfelves to you, even be* 

fore the war broke out: we are now come, at the per** 

fuafion of the Boeotians your allies, to difengage our* 

fplves from the oppreflbrs of Greece, and join our arms 

with its defenders; and to provide for the fecurity of 

our date, which is now in imminent danger. If any 

thing can be obje6led to our condu3, it is, our declar« 

ing io precipitately, with more senerofity than pru« 

dence, and without having made toe leaft preparations* 

But this alfo ought to engage you to be the more ready 

in fugcouring us; that you may not lofe the opportu* 

nity of protecting the opprefTedi and avenging your- 

felves on your enemies. There never was a more 

favourable conjun£lure than.that which now offers it. 

felf ; a coniun^lure wh^n war and peftilence have con« 

fumed thear forces iind e^i^ha^fted tb^ir.treafuf^: no% 

to mention that their fUe^ ^$4|vided, bf whic^h meanf 

they will not be in a condiitu»n to re&il you, i^^ld yoa 

invade them at the fame ti^iie by fea dfxi^ land* tor^ 

they either will leave us to attack you, and give us ax^ 

opportunity of fuccouring you; or they will oppofe us 

all together, and then you will have but half their 

forces to deal with. 

** For (he. re{l, let no one ims^ine that you will ex* 
pbfe ygurfelves to dangers foj a people incapable of 
doing yQU' fcxvic^. Ow^ cpviptry u^deed lies at a cpn^ 

iiderable 
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fiderable diftance from you, but oiir aid rs licar at hand; 
For the war will be carried on, not in Attica, as is fup- 
pofed, but in that country whofe revenues are the fupw 
port of Attica, and we are not far from it. - Confider,' 
alfo, that in abandoning us, you will increafe the power 
of the Athenians by the addition of ours ; and that no 
Hate will then dare to take up arms againft them. Buf 
hi fuccouring us you will ftrengthen yourfelves with a 
fleet which you fo much want; you will induce many 
other people, after our example, to join you ; and you 
will take off the reproach caft upon you, of abandoning 
thofe who have recourfe to your proteftion, which wilt 
be no in con fiderable advantage to you during the 
courfe of the war. 

• •' We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupiter 
Olympius, in whofe temple we now are, not to fruftrate 
the hopes of the Greeks, noi! rejeft fuppliants, whofe 
prefervation may be highly advantageous, and whofe 
ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you. Show your- 
felves fuch now, as the idea entertained of your gene- 
rofity, and the extreme danger to which we are reduced," 
may demand ; that is, the proteftors ot the af!Ii6ted, and 
the deliverers of Greece.** 

The allies, ftruck withthefe reafons, admitted them 
into the alliance of Peloponnefus. An incurfion into 
the enemy's country was immediately refolvcd, and 
that the allies (hould rendezvous at Corinth with two 
thirds of their forces. The Lacedaemonians arrived 
firft, and prepared engines for tranfporting the (hips 
from the gulph of Corinth into the fea of Athens, in or* 
der to invade Attics both by fea and land. The Athe-' 
nians %frcfe no Icfs aftiveon their fide; but the allies, 
keing employed in their harveft, and beginning to grow 
weary of the war*, wereaiongtime bcfofc tltey met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who perceived' 
that all thefe preparations were.made againd them, from 
a ftippofition that they were very weak ; to undeceive 
the world and fhow that they alone were able to fup- 
port a fleet without the aid of Leibos, put lo iea a fleet" 
of a hundred fail, which they matined with citizens ay 

well 
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weirasIoT^ign'ers; not exempting a fingle citizen ex* 
Cept fuch only as were obliged to ferve on horfeback, or 
vhofe revenue amounted to five hundred meafures ot 
corn. /After having fliowed themfelves before the Ifth* 
mus of Corinth, the more to difplay their power,, they; 
made deicents into whatever parts of Peloponnefus 
they p leafed. 

The world never faw a finer fleet. The Athenians- 
guarded their own country, and the coafts of Eubxa 
and Salamis with a fleet of a hundred ihips. They 
cruifed round Peloponnefus with another fleet of th© 
like number of veffeis, without including their fleet be- 
fore Lefl)os and other places. The whole amounted td 
upwards of two hundred and fifty galleys. The ex J 
pences of this powerful armament entirely exhaufted 
their treafure, which had been Very much drained be- 
fore by that of the fiege of Potidaea. t 

The Lacedaemonians, gre&tly furprifed at fo formida*^ 
ble a fleet, which they no ways expe£led, returned with 
the utmoit expedition to their own country, and only 
ordered forty galleys to be fitted up for the fuccour of 
Mitylene. The Athenians had fent a reinforcement thi- 
ther, confifting of a thousand heavy •armed troops, by 
whofe afliAance they made acontcarvallation, with forta 
in the moft commodious places ; fo that it was blocked 
up, both by fea and land, in the beginning of winter.* 
The Athenians were in fuch great want of money for 
carrying on this fiege^ that they were reduced to aflefs 
themfelves, which they had never done before, and b^ 
tiiis means two hundred* talents were fent to it. 

^ The people of Mitylene being in Mraot of all things; 
and having waited to no purpofe for the fuccours which 
the Lacedaemonians had promifed them, furrendered; 
upon condition that no perftm fiiould be put to death or 
imprifoAed,tiit the ambaflad6rs, whom thiey fhould fend 
to Athens, Miere returned; and that, in the mean time; 
the troops Oioutd be admitied into the city* . As foon as 

♦ A. M. 3577. Anf. J. C. 4«7. 
* Two buDircd ib#tti«iji4 c^wn, above t5)09«L ftri i>ng. * 
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the Athenians had got pofleflb>n of the city » fuch of thtr 
faQious Mityleneans as had fled to the altars for refuge, 
were conveyed to Tenedos, and afterwards to Athens. 
There the affair of the Mityleneans was debated. As 
their revolt had gi^eatly exalperated the people, becaufe 
not DPeceded by any ill treatment, and it feemed a mere 
effett of their hatred for the Athenians, in the firfi tran/^ 
iM>rts of their raae, thc^ refolved to put all the citi* 
sens to death indifcriminately, and to make ail the 
women and children flaves, and immediately they fent 
a nlley to put the decree in execution. 

But niffht ffave them leifure to make different reflec«. 
tions* Inis feverity was judged too cruel, and carried 
farther than confifted with juuice. They imagined to 
themfelves the fate of that unhappy city, entirely aban« 
doned to Daughter, and repented tneir having involved 
the innocent with the guilty* t'his fudden change of the 
Athenians gave the Mttyleiiean ambaffadors fome little 
glimmerings of hope ; and they prevailed fo far with the 
magiftrateSi as to have the afiEair debated a fecond time.. 
Cleon, who had fuggefted tbe firft decree, a man of a 
Jiery temper, and who had great authority over tbe peo- 
ple, maintained hit opinion with great vehemence and 
heat. He reprefentod thai it was unworthy a wi fe go* 
Ternment to change with every wind, and to annul in 
the morning what they had decreed the night before; 
and that it was hiffhly important to take an exemplary 
vengeance of the Afityleneans, in order to awe the reft 
qf their allies who were every where ready to revolt. 

Diodoras, who had contradi&ed Cleon in the firft af4 
fembly , now oppofed his reflexions more ftrongly than 
before.* After defcribing^ in a tender and pathetic 
inanner, the deplorable condition of the Mityleneans; 
whofct mindfr (he fiud) moft necefiaorily be oft tbe rack, 
whilft they were expe^Ung a fentence that was to deter^ 
mine their fate; he repreiented tm the Athenians, that 
the fame of their o^limefs and cUmtiicy had alwaya 
jefle£led the higbeft hongur on them, and difiinguiihed 

themgloriouflyTromall 9&b€(iiatio4M :Jicobferve4that 
•3 the 
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the ckisens of Mitylene had been drawn involuntariljr 
into the rebellion, a proof of which was» their furren* 
dertfig the city to them die inftant it was in their power 
to do it ; they therefore, by this decree, would murder 
their benefa^ors, and contequently be both unjuft and 
ungrateful, in punifhtng the innocent with the guilty. 
He obferved further, wat fuppo&ng the Mityleneans 
in general were guilty, it would however be for the in* 
tereft of the Athenians to diflemble, in order that the 
rigorous punifliment they had decreed might not exaf* 
perate the reft of the allies ; and that the beft way to 
put a ftop to the evil would be to leave room for re* 
pentance, and not plunoe peOpIe into defpair, by the 
^folate and irrevocable refufal of a pardon. His 
.bpinioii therefore was, that they ihould examine very 
deliberately the caufe of thofe fadious Mityteneant 
who had been brought to Athens^ and pardon all the 
reft. 

. The aiSembly was very much divided, fo that Diodo* 
r^s carried it only by a few votes. A lecond galley watf 
therefore immediately fitted out* It was f urnifhed with 
eyery thitig that mtffkt accelerate its courfe ; mid the 
4mbafladors of Mitpeae pionifed a great reward to the 
Cf enu j^yidcd they anived time engogh. They there* 
fom Aid QOtqutt their oars, even when they look fufte« 
nance, but ate and deaiik as tbty rowed, and took their 
reft alternately ; and very happily for them, the wind 
was favourable* Tlie fir ft g^ley had got a day and 
night's £iiil before them; but as thofe on board carried 
ilfnews, they did not nuke great hafte. Its arrival be« 
tore the city had f^ead the utmoft conftemation in 
^yery part pf it : but increafiad infinitely, when the de- 
cree« by which all the dtisen* were finitenced to die* 
was md in a full ailembly. Nothing was now heard 
in all places but cries and loud laments. The momait 
that the fentence was going to be put in execution, ad« 
vice came that a fecond galley was arrived. Immedi* 
ately the cruel malTacre was fufpended. The aifen* 
bly was again convened; and the decree^ which grant** 

ed 
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ed a pardon, was liftened to vrith facb a filence and 
juy, as is much eafier conceived than cxprefled. 

All the fa£lious Mityieneans, though upwards of a 
thoufand, were put to death. The city was afi;erwards 
difmantled » the ihips delivered up ; ana the whole ifland, 
tiie city of Methymne excepted, was divided into three 
thou fand parts or portions, three hundred of which 
were confecrated to the fervice of the gods ; and the 
reft divided by lot, among fuch Athenians as were fent 
thither, to whom the natives of the country gave a re- 
venue of two * minae for every portion ; on which 
condition they were permitted to keeppoffefEon of the 
iiland, but not as proprietors. The cities which be* 
loiiged to the Mityleneans on the coaft of Afia, were 
all iubje^^ed by the Athenians* 

• ' During the winter of the preceding campaign, the 
inhabitants of Plataea, having loft all hopes of fuccour, 
and being in the utmoft want of provifions, formed i 
refolution to cut their way through the enemy : but 
half of them, firuck with the greatnefs o£ ibc d»ger, 
and the boldnefs of the enterprifev-eniiiiely loft courage 
when they came to the e^&ecutton ;; but the reft (who 
were about two hundred and twcenty foldiers) perfifted* 
in their refolution, and efcaped in the following manner. ' 

Bei'ore I begin the defcription of their efcape, it wilf 
be proper to inform my readers, in what fenfe I ufe cer^ 
tain expreOions I ihall employ in it.. In ft^iflnefs o^ 
fpeech,,t})e line or foi^tification, which is made round S 
city wlien bcfieged, to prevent fallics, is called contra- 
vallalioH J and that which is made to prevent any fuc- 
cours from without, is named circumvallatian. Both 
thefe fortiiicaUons were ufed.in this ftege; however,- 
for brevity fakt^». I ihail ufe only the former term. 

The<cut|traViilIation'Con&ftedof two Walls, at fixteen 
feet diftfincie o^ie from, the other. The fpace between* 
the two walls being a kindofplatform or texrafs, feemed' 

« Thucyd. 1, iii. p. 185 — 188. 

* The Attic tnina was worth a buDdred dracbmt, that is, fift* 
JTrcocii iivrca. .^^r *-. . 

to 
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to be but one finale building, and corapdfed a range of 
cazerns or barracks, where the foldiers had their lodj^ • 
ings. Lofty towers were built around it at. proper dif. 
tances, extending iVom one wall to the other, in order 
that they might be able to defend ihemfelves at the fame 
time againft any attack from within and without. Tliere 
wais no going from one cazern to another without croi& 
ing thoie tow^n ; and on the top of the wall was a pa^ 
rapet on both lide^, where a guard was commonly' keptJ; 
but in rainy weather, the fdldiers ufed to flieker theni- 
felves in the towers, which fetved* in the nature of 
'^ard^houfeis* Such was the eoutravallatioh, on both 
fides of which was a ditch, the earth of which had 
been employed^in making the bricks of the waH. 

The befieged firft took the height of the wall, by 
couating the rows of bricks whitfa conqpofed it; and 
this they did at different times, and employed fcv«rail 
men fgt that purpof^* in order that they might nek 
miftake in the calculation* This was the eafier, bo^ 
caufe as the wall ftood but at a fmall diftance, every 
pajt of it was very viiible* They then made ladderi 
of a proper length. 

All thmgs being now ready forexecuttng tht deftgiH 
the bcfreged left the city one night when there was no 
inoon, in the midft of a ftorm of wind and rain. After 
croffingthe firft ditch, they drew near to the wall unt 
difcoVered, through the darknefs of the night ; not to 
'intention that t!ie iioife made by the rain and wind prei. 
vented their being heard. They marched at fome difi 
tance from one another, to prevent the clafliing of their 
arms* which were light, in order that thofe who carried , 
thena^ might he the more aftiv6 ; . and one <rf their legs 
was naked, to keep them from Aiding fo erfiiy in thd 
mire. Thofe who carried the ladders laid them in the 
fpace between the towers, where they knew no guard 
was pofted, becaufe it rained. That inftant twelve 
men mounted the ladders, armed with only a coat of 
mail and a dagger, and marched direftly to the towers; 
fix on each.iide. They, were followed by fbldieO 
armi^d only with javelins^ that they might mount the 

eafier ; 
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•afier; and their fliieldl were earned after tfaem to Be 
«fed in the cham. 

When moft oftheie were gqt Co the top of the wall, 
'diey were difcorered hy the tailing of a tiip, which one 
of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had 
tfasowndown. The abrm was immediatelv given fram 
Ae towers, and the whole camp approacned the wati 
«ithooC difcovmn^ die occafion ot the outcry, (root 
Ihe gloom of the nn^fat, and die violence of the flonn* 
Beiuies which, tfaofe who had fiaid behind in the city, 
beat m alarm at the £mie time in another quarter, to 
make a diverfion ; £o dat the enemy did not know 
which way to turn themfelves, ana were afraid taquit 
their pofts* But a corps de referve, of three hundred 
men, who were kept for any unforefeen accident that 
might happen, quitted the contrarallation, and ran to 
that part where they heard the noife ; and torches were 
lieid up towards Thebes, to ihow that they muft run thai 
way. But diofe in the city; to vender me fignal of n^ 
nfe, made odiers at the fame time in different quarters, 
liaving" prepajaad tfa^ on the wall for that purpofe. 

In the mean time, thofe who had mounted firft hav* 
aog po&fled thcmidves of the two towers which flmik* 
M tne intenral where the ladders were fet; and havh^ 
killed thofe who guarded them, pofte^ themfelires there 
to defend the pam^, and keen off the befie^rs. Then 
letting ladders from the top ot the wall againft the two 
lowers, they caufed a good number of their comrades 
to mount, in order to keep off, by the difcharge of their 
arrows, as well thofe who were advancing to the foot of 
the wall, as the others who were haftening from the 
iieighhouring towers. Whilft this was doing, they had 
time to fet np feveral ladders, and to throw down the 
parapet, that the reft might come up with greater eafe« 
, As f aft as they came up, they went down on the other 
fide, and drew up near the foffe on the outfide, to flioot 
ait thofe who appeared. After they were paiTed over, 
die men who were in the towers came down laft, and 
snade to (he foffe, to follow aft^r the reft. 

That 
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That inftant the guardof three faisndred,wi^ torches, 
4caine up. However, as the Plaft»aiu &w their enemies 
by this light better than they.were feen bv them, they 
took a furer aim« by which means the laft crofled the 
ditch, without being atucked in their paflage : howw 
ever, this was not done without difficulty, becaufe tb^ 
ditch was frozen over, and the ice waula not bear, on 
Recount of the thaw and heavy rains« The violenco 
of the {lorm was of great advantage to them« 

After all were pafied, they took thie road towards 
Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat; becaufe it 
was not likely that they had fled towards a city of the 
enemy's. Immediately they perceived the befiegers» 
with torches in their hands, purfuing them in the road 
that led to Athens. After keeping that of Thebes 
about fix or feven * ftadia, they turned ihort toward 
the mountain, and refumed the route of Athens, whi« 
ther two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two buna 
dred and twenty who had quitted the place ; the reft 
having returned' back to it through fear, one archer 
excepted, who was taken on the fide of the fofle of 
contravallation. The befiegers, after having purfuedl 
them to no purpofe, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Platxans who remained in- 
the city, fuppofing that all their companions had beeii 
killed, (becaufe thofe who were returned, to jaftify 
themfelves, affirmed they were) fent a herald to de« 
man J the dead bodies ; but being told the true ftate of 
the affair, he withdrew. 

^ About the end of the following campaign, which 
is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Plataans be« 
ing in abfolute want of provifions, and unable to.makel 
the leall defence, furrendered upon condition that they 
fhould not be puniflied till they had been tried and ad«' 
judged in form of juilice. Five comroilfioners came 
for this purpofe from Lacedaemon ; and thefe without 
charging them with any crime, barely aflied them whe- 

^ Thucytl. I. iii. p. 2oS— siOj Dlod. I. xii. p, 109. 
* Upward* of a ^Martcr of a league* 

ther 
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^tt they had. done any fervice to the Lacedaemonians 
and the allies in this war ? the Platseans were much 
lurprifed, as well as puzzled at this queOion^ and were 
fenflble, that it had been fuggeiled by tl>e Thebans» 
their profeiFed enemies, who had vowed their deftruC' 
tion. They therefore put the Lacedaemonians in mind 
•f the fcrvices they had done to Greece in genera/, 
both at the battle ol Artemifium, and that of Platxaii 
and particularly in Lacedxmonia, at the time of the 
earthquake, which was followed by the revolt of their 
flaves. The only reafon (they declared) of their hav- 
ing joined the Athenians afterwards, was, to defend 
lliemfelves from the hoflilities of the Thebans, againft 
whom they had implored theafliilance of the Lacede- 
monians to no purpofe: that if that was imputed to 
them for a crime, which was only their misfortune, it 
eiight.not however entirely to obliterate the remem- 
brance of their former fervices* •' Caft your eyes," 
{aid they» •* on the monuments of your anceftors which 
you fee here, to whom we annually pay all the honours 
which can be rendered to the manes of the dead. You 
thought fit to intruft their bodies with us, as we were 
eye witneiTes of their bravery : and yet you will now 
give up their aflies to their murderers, in abandoning 
us to the Thebans, who fought againfl them at the 
battle of Plataia. Will you enflave a province where 
Greece recovered its liberty ? Will you deftroy the 
temples of thofe gods to whom you owe the viftory ? 
Will you abolifli the memory of -their founders, who 
contributed fo greatly to your fafety? On this occa« 
fion, we may venture to fay, our intereft is infeparable 
from your glory ; and you cannot deliver up your an- 
cient friends and benefa^lors to the unjuft hatred of the 
Thebans, without eternal infamy to yourfelves/' 

One would conclude, that thefe juft remonftrances 
ihould have made fome impreflion on the Lacedaemo- 
liians ; but they were biafed more by the anfwer the 
Thebans made, aijd which was expreffed in the moil 
haughty and bitter.terms againil the Piatscans : and be- 
Sdes, they had brought theirinllruftions from Lacedae* 

mon. 
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pLon. They ftood therefore to their firft qjaeftion, 
^ Whether the Plataeans had done them any ferviCe 
^ince the war?" and making them pafs one after an* 
otlier, as they feverally anfwered No, he was imraedr- 
ately butcKered, and not one efcaped. About two 
hundred were killed in this manner ; and twenty.five 
Athenians, who were among them» met with the fame 
unhappy fate. Their wives, who had been taken priw 
loners, were made flaves. . The Thebans afterwards 
peopled their city with exiles from Megara and Pla* 
^aea ; but the year after they demolifhed it entirely. It 
was in this manner the Lacedaemonians, in the hopes 
of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, facri* 
ficed the Platseans to their animofity, ninety-three 
years after their fijrft alliance with the Athenians. 
. • In the fixth year of the war of Peloponnefus, the 
plague broke out a new in Athens, and again fwept 
away great numbers. 

Sect. IV. The Athenians pojfefs thtmfelvts of Pylus^ 
•and^rg afUrwarJs bejieged in it. The Spartans arc 
' Jliut up in thelittU IJland of Sphafferidm CUon makes 
> himjeif M<ijiir of it. Artaxerxts dies* 

THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 

IP-^SS over feveral particular incidents of the fuc- 
Ceeding campaigns^ which differ very little from- 
one another ; the Lacedxmonians making regularly 
every year incurfions into Attica* and the Athenians 
into Peloponnefus : I likewife omit fome fieges in dif- 
ferent places : ^ that of Pylus, a little city of Meifenia, 
only four ^ hundred furlongs from Lacedaemon, was 
one of the moft confiderable. The Athenians, headed 
by Demoilhenes had taken that city, and fortified them« 
fclves very ftrongly in it ; this was the feventh year of 

* A M. 3578. Ant. J. C. 426. Thucyd. K viii. p. 332. 
'A. M. 3579. Ant. j. C. 425. Thucyd. 1. iy. p. 2^ — stto. Oiod. 
I.'xii. p. 112—114. 

• Twenty French le?guc«. 

the 
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the war. The Lacedemoaiaiis kft Attica immediate* 
ly, m order to go and recover, if poffibte, tliat place, 
and accordingly the^ attacked it both by fea and land. 
Brafidas, one of their leaders* fignalirea himfeU here 
by the moft extraordinary afts of Inaverv. Oppo&te 
to the city was a little ifland calted Spha&eria, whence 
the befieged might be greatly annoyed, and the ci&tnuice 
of the harbour mut up* They therefore threw a chofen 
body of Lacedaemonians into it ; making, in all, four 
hundred and twenty, exclufive of the Helots. A battle 
was fought at fea, in which the Athenians were vie. 
torious, and accordingly erefled a trophy. They fur- 
rounded the iOand, and fet a guard in every part of it, 
to prevent any of the inhabitants from going out, or 
any provifions from being brought into them. 

Tne news of the defeat behig come to Sparta, the ma- 

S* ftrate thought the affair of the utmoft importance, and 
erefore came himfelf upon the fpot, in order that he 
might be better able to take the proper meafures ; when 
concluding that it would be impoffible for him to fave 
thofe who were on the ifland, and that they at laft muft 
oeceflarily be fiarved out, or be taken by fome other 
means, he propofed an accommodation. A fufpenfion 
of arms was concluded, in order to give the Lacedx- 
monians time to fend to Athens } but upon condition 
that in the mean time they ihould furrender up all their 
galleys, and not attack the place either by fea or land, 
till the return of the amisiairadors : that if they complied 
withthefe conditions, the Athenians would permit them 
to carry provifions to thofe who were in the ifland, at 
the * rate of fo much lor the mafter, and half for the 
Servant ; and that the whole fliould be done publicly, 
and in fight of both armies : that, on the other fide, the 
Athenians ihould be allowed lo keep guard round the 
ifland, to prevent any thing from gomg in or out of it, 
but fiM>uld not attack it in any manner : that in cafe 
this agreement Qiould be infringed in the'leaii:,the truce 

• For the raa(!»rs» two Attic choentcec of flour, making about four 
pounds and a half, two cotyles, or hajf pints of ^ wine, and a piece of 
meat f with half thij quantity for the fcrvams. 

would 
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would be broken otherwife, that it fliould continue ifl 
full force, till the return of the ambafladors, whom the: 
Athenians obliged themfelves, by the articles, to con- 
vey backwards and forwards: and that then the Lace* 
dzemonians (hould have'thetr (hips reftored, in the 
fame condition in which they had been delivered up* 
Such were the articles of the treaty. The Lacedae- 
monians be^anto put it in execution, by furrendering 
about threeicore (hips; after which they fent ambaifa* 
dors to Athens. 

Being admitted to audience before the people, thejr 
began by faying, that they were come to tne Athe« 
nians to fue for that peace, which they tbemfelves 
were, a little before, in a condition to ^rant : that, 
they now might acquire the glory of having reftored 
the tranquillity of all Greece, as the Lacedaemonians 
confented to their being arbitrators in this treaty : 
that the danger to which their citizens- were expoied 
in the iflanof, had determined them to take fuch a 
itep as could not but be very grating to the Lacedae«> 
monians : however, that their afifairs were far from 
being deijperate, and therefore, that now was the time 
to eftabliih between the two republics, a firm and 
folid friendfliip; becaufe the aSairs of both were ftill 
fiuduating, and fortune had not yet declared abfo* 
lutely in favour of either : that the gods frequently 
abandoned thofe whom fuccefs makes proud, by fliift* 
ing the fcene» and rendering them as unfortunate as 
they before had been happy: that they ought to 
confider, that the fate of arms is very uncertain ; and 
that the means to efiablifli a lafting peace, is not to 
triumph over an enemy b]r oppremng him, but to 
agree to a reconciliation on juft and reafonable terms; ' 
for then, conquered by generofity, and not by vio- 
lence, his future thoughts being all employed, not on 
f evenge, but on gratitude, he is delighted, and tUnks 
it his duty to obferve his cogagements with iavio- 
lablc fidelity. 

Vot.III. T TTie 
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The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace, which would have 
been as glorious to them, as advantageous to all 
4ireecc. But Cleon, who had a great afcendant over 
the people, prevented its taking efFeft. They there- 
fore anl'wered,- by his advice, that thofe who were in 
the ifland fhould firft furrender at difcretion; ancf 
aitcrwards be carried to Athens, on the condition of 
being fent hack from it, as foon as the Lacedaemo- 
nians fhould have reftored the cities, &c. which the 
Athenians bad been forced to give up by the iaft 
treaty; and that thefe things being done, a firm and 
lading peace fliould be concluded. The Lacedemo- 
nians demanded that deputies ibould be appointed, 
and that the Athenians mould engage to ratify ^^'hat 
they fhould conclude. But Cleon exclaimed againft 
this propofal, and faid, it was plain they did not deal 
fairly, fince they would not tranfad: with the people, 
but with particular men, whom they might eafily 
bribe; and that, if they had any thing to offer, they 
Ihoujd do it immediately. The Lacedaemonians, 
finding there was no poflibility tor them to treat with 
the people^ without advifing with their allies, and 
that if. any thing bad been granted by them to their 
prejudice, they muft be xefponfiblefor it, went away 
whhout concluding any thing; fully perfuaded that, 
they muft not expert equitable treatment from the 
Athenians,^ in the prefent ilate of their af&irs and dif- 
f ofttionfrom prolperity. 

As foon as they were returned to Pylus, the fuf- 
penfion ceafed: but when the Lacedaemonians came 
to demand back their ihipts, the Athenians refufed to 
rjve tiiiem up, upon ptetence that tlie treaty had been 
•it>frin]B;ed in fome particulars of little confequence. 
iTlit Laced«monians inveighed lirongly againft this 
rrefufai, as being a mani fell perfidy ; and immediately 
jprepared for war with greater vigour and animofity 
than before. A haughty carriage in . fuccefs^ suid 
w%nt oi faith in the obl'ervatiou <^f treaties, never fail, 

at 
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at laft, to involve a people in great calamities. This 
will appear by what follows. 

The Athenians continued to keep a ftrift guard 
round the ifland, to prevent any provifrons from being 
|)rought into it, and-hoped they fhould foon be able 
\o ftarve out the inhabitants. But the Lacedaemonians 
engaged the whole country in their intereft by the 
views of gain, laying a heavy tax upon provifions, 
and giving fuch Haves their freedom as fhould run 
any into it. Provifions were therefore now brought^ 
(at the hazard of men's lives) from all parts of Pelo- 
ponnefus. There were even divers, who fwam from 
the coafl to the itland, oppofite to the harbour, and 
drew after them goat-fkins filled with pounded linfeed, 
and poppies mixed with honey. 

Thofe who were befieged in Pylus were reduced to 
almofl the like extremities, being in want both of 
water and provifions. When advice was brought to 
Athens, that their countrymen, fo far from reducing 
the enemy by famine, were themfelves almofl flarved ; 
it w^as feared, that as it would not be pofTible for the 
fleet to fubfifl during the winter, on a defert coafl 
which belonged to the enemy, nor to lie at anchor in 
fo dangerous a road, the ifland mufl by that means be 
lefs fccurely guarded, which would jgive the prifoners 
an opportunity of cfcaping. But the circnmflance 
they chiefly d-readed was, iefl the Lacedaemonians, 
after their countrymen were once extricated from their 
danger, fhould refufe to hearken to any conditions of 
peace; fo that they now repented their having refufed 
it when offered them. 

Cieon faw plainly that thefe complaints would ter- 
minate in him. He therefore began by afferting, that 
it was ail a falfe report concerning the extreme want 
of provifions, to which the Athenians, both within 
and without Pylus, were faid to be reduced. He 
pext exclaimed, in prefence of the people,. again fl 
the fupinenefs and inatlivity of the leaders who be- 
fieged the ifland, pretending, that were they to exert 

T 2 ' the 
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the lead braver)-, they might foon take the ifland; 
and that bad he conimandedy he would foon have 
taken it* Upon this he was immediately appointed 
to command the expedition ; Nicias, who was before 
elcded, refigning voluntarily that honour to hini» 
either through weaknefs, for he was naturally timid^ 
or out of a political view, in order that the ill fuccefs, 
which it was generally believed Cleon would meet 
with in this enterprife, might lofe him the favour oi 
the people. But now Cleon was greatly furprifed as 
Well as embarraflfed ; for he did not exped that the 
Athenians would take him at his word, he being a 
finer talker than foldier, and much more able with 
his tongue than his fword. However, he defired 
leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which 
he alleged feveral excufes: but finding that the more 
he declined the command, the more they prefled him 
to accept it^ he changed his note; and fupplyinghii 
want oi courage with rhodomontade, he declared, be* 
fore the whole aflembiy, with a firm and refolutt 
air, that he would bring, in twenty days, thofe of the 
ifland prifoners, or lofe his life. The whole aflem- 
biy, on hearing thofe words, fet up a laugh, for they 
knew the man. 

Cleon, however, contrary to the expeQation of 
every body, made good his words. He and Demof- 
thenes (the other chief) landed in the ifland, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from poft 
to poft, and gaining ground perpetually, at laft forced 
them to the extremity of the ifland. The Lacedae- 
monians had ftormed a fort that was thought inac- 
ceffible. There they drew up in battle array, faced 
about to that fide only where they could be attacked, 
and defended themfclves like fo many lidns. As the 
engagement had held the greatefl; part of the day, 
and the foldiers were opprefied with heat and wcari- 
nefs, and parched with thirft, the general of the Mef* 
fenians; direftinghimfelf to Cleon and Demofthencs, 
laid, that all their efforts would be to no purpofe, 

unleb 
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*inlefs they charged their enemy's rear ; and promif* 
4fid, if they would give him but fome troops armed 
with miflive weapons* that he would endeavour to 
find a paflage« Accordingly, he and his followera^ 
climbed up certain fteep and craggy places which 
'Were not guarded, when coming down unperceived 
into the fort, he appeared on a fudden at the backs of 
the Lacedaemonians, which entirely damped their 
courage, and afterwards completed their overthrow. 
They now made but a very feeble refiftance; and be- 
ing opprefTed with numbers, attacked on all fides, and 
dejeaed through fatigue and defpair, they began to 
give way: but the Athenians feized on all the pafles, 
to cut off their retreat. Cleon and Demoilhenes» 
finding that (hould the battle continue, not a man of 
them would efcape, and being defirous of carrying 
them alive to Athens, they commanded their foldiers 
to defift ; and caufed proclamation to be made by a 
herald, for them to lay down their arms and furrend«r 
at difcretion. At thefe words, the greateft part low- 
ered their'fhields, and clapped their hands, in token 
of approbation. A kind ot fufpenfidn of arms wad 
agreed upon; and their commander defired leavd 
might be granted him to difpatch a meflenger to the 
camp, to know the refolution of the generals. Thid 
was not allowed, but they called heralds from the 
coaft ; and, after feveral meflages, a Lacedaemonian 
advanced forward, and cried aloud, that thdy were 
permitted to treat with the enemy, provided they diA 
not fubmit to diflionourab4e terms. Upon this they 
hjeld a conference; after which- they furrendered at 
difcretion, and were kept till the next day. Th0 
Athenians then raifing a trophy, and reftoring the 
Lacedaemonians thehr dead, embarked for their own 
country, after diftribotin^ the prifoners among th^ 
fevjeral Qiips, and committing the guard of them to the 
captain ot the galley^. ^ 

In this battle a hundred and twenty-eigbt Lacedae^ 
monians fellt out of four buodred mxa twenty, which 

was 
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was their number at firfl. ; fo that there furvived not 
quite tiirce hundred, a hundred and twenty of whom 
were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city o( 
Sparta. The fiege of the illand (to compute from die 
bo;^inning of it^ including the t^me employed in the 
truce) had lallcd threefcore and, twelve days. They 
all now left Pylus ; and Cleon's proraife, though lo 
vain and ra(h, was found literally true. But the moll 
(urprKing circuniilance was, the capitulation that had 
been made ; for it was believed that the Laced^emo- 
tiians, io far from lurrendering their arms, would die 
fword'in hand. 

Being come to Athens, they were ordered to remain 
prifcmcis till a peace Ihoy ld.be concluded, provided 
the Lacediemonians did not make any incurfions into 
their country, for that then they Ihould all b^ put to 
death. They left a garrifon in Pylus. The Ivieife- 
nians of Naupattu?, who had formerly poireUcd it, 
fent thither the flower of their youth* who very much 
infelled ilie Lacedicmonians by their incurfions; and 
as ihefe Mt-Hcnians fpoke the language of thecountr)', 
they p rev a) led with a great nimiber of Haves to join 
them. '1 he Lacedaemonians, dreading <i greater evil, 
fent feveral deputations to Athens, but to no purpofe; 
the Athenians being too much elated with their pro- 
fperity, end efpecially their late fucccfs, to liilea to 
9uiy terms. 

' In the fevcnfh year of the Peloponnefian war, 
Artaxerxes fent to the Lacedsemonians an ambalfador 
namedArtapherncs, with a letter written in the Afly- 
fiaik language, in which he faid, that he had re.ceived 
many crnbaTlies from the^^ but the purport of them 
all dkilered fo widely, that he could not comprehend 
in any manner, what it was.they requeflcd: that in 
ihis uncertainty, he had thought proper to fend a 
perfiati, tq acquaint them that if they had any propo- 
sal to make, they Ihould fend a perfou in whom tiuy 
could couhde along with hhn, from whom' he might 

f Tbucyd. 1. i?. p, 185, t86. 
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be cxaftly informed in what they defired. This am- 
baffador, arriving at Eion on the river Strymon/ in 
Thrace, was there taken prifoner, about the cloi'e of 
this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian 
fleet, who fent him to Athens. He was treated with 
the utmoll civility and refpe£i ; the Athenians being 
extremely defirous of recoyering the favour of the 
king his mailer. • 

The year foJlovying, as foon as the feafon would 
permit, the Athenians put to fea, they lent the am- 
baffador back in one of their fhips at the public ex- 
pence; and appointed fome of their citizens to wait 
upon him to the court of Perfia, in quality of ambaf- 
fadors. Upon landing at Ephefus, they were inform- 
ed that Artaxerxcs was dead; whereupon the Athe- 
nian ambafl'adors, thinking it not advifeable to proceed 
farther after this news, took leave of Artaphernes, and 
returned to their own country. 
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